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BEVONDMBlICmE: 

lETTHE  BUYER 


PHOENK— A  few  unscrupulous 
insurance  agents  were  playing  on 
the  fears  of  the  elderly.  They  told 
scare  stories  about  major  illnesses 
that  could  cause  financial  ruia 
They  sold  medical  insurance  poli¬ 
cies  they  promised  would  pay  all 
bills  Medicare  does  not  cover. 

The  policies  often  provided  much 
less  coverage  than  the  agents 
claimed. 

Reporter  David  Page  and 
photographer  Bill  Timmer  of 
KPNX-TV  in  Phoenk  investigated 
complaints  about  these  misrepre¬ 
sented  policies. 

Using  a  hidden  camera,  they 
documented  actual  sales  presen¬ 


tations  by  insurance  agents  to  a 
72-year-old  widow.  The  evidence 
supported  complaints  that  agents 
were  glossing  over  details  and 
leaving  out  important  information 
about  waiting  periods,  policy 
exclusions  and  limitations.  It  was 
information  the  elderly  insurance 
purchaser  usually  found  out 
too  late. 

The  KPNX-TV  investigation 
aired  in  a  four-part  series,  “Poli¬ 
cies  and  Promises.” 

As  a  direct  result,  the  Arizona 
Insurance  Department  acted 
against  those  who  were  giving  the 
health-insurance  industry  a  bad 
name.  It  suspended  sk  agents 
and  revoked  the  licenses  of  three 
others.  Facing  possible  cancella¬ 
tion  of  its  permit  to  sell  insurance 
in  Arizona,  one  company  agreed 
to  a  plan  which  could  return  more 
than  $250,000,  and  a  third  of  that 
amount  has  already  been  refunded 
to  654  victimized  policy  holders. 

Gannett  believes  in  the  fi'ee- 
dom  of  the  people  to  know,  and 


pursues  that  freedom  in  print,  on 
the  air  and  in  every  way  we  provide 
communities  with  informatioa 

That  freedom  rings  through¬ 
out  Gannett,  fi'om  Bellingham  to 
Binghamton,  fi'om  Little  Rock 
to  Los  Angeles,  from  Sioux  Falls 
to  Little  Falls.  It  rings  in  news 
coverage,  in  editorial  opinions,  in 
community  service  Each  member 
serves  its  own  audience  in  its 
own  way. 

For  more  information, 
write:  Gannett;  Corporate 
Communications:  Lincoln  Tower; 
Rochester,  N.Y.  14604.  Or  call 
(716)546-8600. 


GAhNETT 

A  WORLD  OF  DIFFERENT  VOICES 
WHERE  FREEDOM  SPEAKS 
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The  mess  in  Maryland’s  veterans 
cemeteries:  Able  to  accommodate 
7,000  burials  by  1981,  yet  only 
1,308  burials  have  taken  place. 
Cemeteries  averaging  only  six 
buricds  a  week  in  a  system 
employing  27 people  full-time  with 
the  legislature  authorizing  hiring 
five  additional.  StcUistics  that 
show  the  state  ^rending  nearly 
twice  as  much  per  burial  as  do 
either  of  the  other  two  states  with 
similar  programs. 


The  News 


An  unskilled  drifter  was  hired  to 
clean  deadly  chemicals  that 
trained  employees  wouldn’t  toucK 
He  died  and  no  one  seemed  to 
care.  A  story  that  provoked  almost 
immediate  legislation. 


Hey  City  Hall!  is  a  regular  feature 
that  calls  attention  to  potholes, 
trash-strewn  streets,  dirty  alleys. 
So  far,  city  officials  have  jumped 
on  each  case,  cleaning  up  or 
fixing  up.  We  then  run  result. 
If  city  hall  isn’t  listening  or 
watching,  we  run  the  photo  again. 


Thedeatii 
,  of  a  day/ 


City  man  picked  up 
first,  desperate  SOS 


In  the  past  year,  more  than  8,000 
parolees,  probationers  or  escapees 
from  the  state  prison  system  were 
arrested  in  the  Baltimore 
metropolitan  area  for  crimes 
ranging  from  murder  to 
vandalism.  A  story  that  caused 
mqjor  shakeups  in  state  prison 
administration. 


WAVES 


Eighteen  months  after  Maryland 


In  Baltimore,  the  Orioles  ore  just  opening  the  season  and  the  Preokness  is  at 


repealed  the  rrumdatory 
motorcycle  helmet  law,  our 


the  starting  gate,  but  The  News  American  has  already  raised  a  fair  amount  of  i^stigativer^rtersfoi^th^ 

®  ®  '  '  the  result  was  tragic:  Motorcycle 

hell.  accident  deaths  went  up  almost  50 


We've  already  won  more  awards  in  the  annual  Maryland-D.C.-Delaware 
Press  Association  contest  for  1 980  than  any  other  Maryland  or  Washington, 


percent.  People  passed  a  law, 
people  died:  a  story  reported  in 
both  statistical  and  personal 
terms. 


D.C.  newspaper.  We're  raising  hackles  from  City  Hall  to  the  State  Capitol. 


For  copies  of  Baltimore's  best  newspaper,  write  to  William  Ward,  Managing 
Editor,  The  News  American,  P.O.  Box  1795,  Baltimore,  Md.  21203. 


THE  NEWS  AMERICAN 

NOTHING  IN  BALTIMORE  EVEN  COAAES  QOSE 


The  DAYTON  DAILY  NEWS  congratulates 
Pulitzer  Prize  winner... 


Mike  has  taught  us  that  it  is  possible  to 
care  deeply,  to  take  things  seriously  and 
to  laugh,  sometimes  all  at  the  same  time. 
The  latter  is  probably  the  most  important.” 


AttkM  Rosenfekl 
Executive  Editor 
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25-26— Kansas  Daily  Advertising  Managers,  Holidome,  Hutchin¬ 
son,  Kans. 

25- 27 — Nevada  State  Press  Assn,  annual  meeting.  Lovelock,  Nev. 

26- 29— Newspaper  Purchasing  Management  Association,  annual 

conference,  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

26-May  8 — Circulation  Management  Seminar,  sponsored  by  Gannett 
Newspaper  Foundation,  Hilton  Inn  on  the  Campus,  Rochester, 
N.Y. 

28 —  UPl  New  England  Newspaper  Awards  Silver  Anniversary  pro¬ 
gram  and  banquet,  Framingham  Sheraton-Tara,  Framingham,  Mass. 

29 —  Overseas  Press  Club  of  America's  annual  awards  dinner,  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria,  N.Y.,  N.Y. 

MAY 

1-2 — Old  Dominion  Advertising  Conference,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

1-3 — Gay  Press  Association,  Melrose  Hotel,  Dallas,  Tex. 

3- 6— Newspaper  Industry  Occupational  Programmers  Group  work¬ 

shop,  Downtown  Radisson  Hotel,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

4 —  AP  annual  meeting,  Chicago,  III. 

4- 6 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  annual  conven¬ 

tion,  Hyatt  Regency,  Chicago. 

5—  ANPA/UPI  luncheon,  Hyatt  Regency,  Chicago. 

5- 8 — Catholic  Press  Assn.,  Netherland  Hilton,  Cincinnati. 

7-9 — Southern  Short  Course  in  News  Photography,  Bordeaux 
Convention  Ctr.,  Fayetteville,  N.C. 

10-12 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Sawmill  Creek, 
Huron,  Ohio. 

13- 16— National  Association  of  Alternative  News  Weeklies, 

Sheraton-Park  Hotel,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

14- 15 — American  Bar  Associaton’s  Forum  Committee  on  Com¬ 

munications  Law,  Radisson  Hotel,  Chicago. 

15- 16 — Ohio  Newspapers  Ad  Executives,  Carousel  Inn,  Columbus. 
17-20— International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  51st 

Conference,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

17-20 — INCFO  National  Conference,  Hyatt-Lake  Tahoe  Hotel,  In¬ 
cline  Village,  Nev. 

17-20— N.  Y.  State  Circulation  Management  Association,  Hidden 
Valley  Ranch,  Lake  Luzerne,  N.Y. 

19- 22 — Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  annual  convention, 

Michigan  Avenue  Marriot,  Chicago,  III. 

20- 23 — National  Association  Advertising  Publishers,  annual  con¬ 

vention  and  exposition,  Marriott  Hotel,  New  Orleans. 

21- 25— FIEJ  Congress,  Madrid,  Spain 

28- 29— Allied  Daily  Newspapers  annual  meeting,  Ridpath  Hotel, 

Spokane,  Wash. 

29- 30 — Pa.  Press  Conference,  PNPA  &  PSNE,  Marriott  Inn, 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

JUNE 

3- 7— International  Society  of  Weekly  Newspaper  Editors  annual  con¬ 

ference,  Lorado  Taft  Field  Campus,  Northern  Illinois  Univer¬ 
sity,  Oregon,  III. 

4- 6— N.Y.  State  Dailies  Advertising  Managers  Bureau,  Pine  Tree 

Point  Club,  Alexandria  Bay,  N.Y. 

5- 7 — Central  Missouri  Press,  Kirkwood  Lodge,  Osage  Beach,  Fla. 

6- 10— ANPA/RI  production  management  conference.  Con¬ 

vention  Center,  Atlantic  City,  N.J. 

14-17 — Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association,  Royal  York 
Hotel,  Toronto. 

21-23 — Public  Relations  Society  of  America,  Washington  National 
Conference,  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

26-27 — Investigative  Reporters  &  Editors  national  conference. 
Holiday  Inn-Embarcadero,  San  Diego,  Calif. 
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Writing  guide  by  Ethel  Grodzins  Romm 


To  go  or  not  to  go  with  a  dirty  word?  It  depends.  Every 
wire  editor  knew  what  to  do  with  the  report  of  the  radio  spot 
of  presidential  candidate  Barry  Commoner,  “Carter,  Reagan 
and  Anderson.  It’s  all  bull****.”  Answer:  Ask  the  managing 
editor,  who  asked  the  editor,  who  asked  the  publisher. 

Before  the  Nixon  tapes,  not  many  editors  asked  such 
questions  because  papers  didn’t  print  loathsome  language, 
even  in  the  anti-Viet  Nam  stories,  when  blue  words  were 
often  themselves  the  news.  In  those  simpler  days,  if  an 
indecent  expression  was  quoted  by  a  reckless  reporter,  it 
never  slid  past  the  desk.  (Occasionally,  a  letter  was  dropped 
in  the  composing  room  from  SHIRT  SALE:  no  editorial 
laxity.) 

Since  the  Nixon  tapes,  however,  some  dailies  have  at  rare 
times  printed  obscenities  (vulgarisms  for  body  parts  and 
functions),  in  direct  quotes,  nearly  always  when  a  person  in 
authority  has  used  them.  Profanities  (hell,  damn)  have  been 
all  right  for  years  on  the  air  and  in  print.  But  profanities  and 
obscenities  aside,  not  everything  is  printable,  although  notions 
of  what  is  and  is  not  taboo  have  changed  radically.  Within 
memory,  was  intimate  with  decoded  into  the  forbidden  had 
intercourse,  and  assault  or  criminal  attack  was  used  instead 
of  rape.  We  would  report  that  a  woman  suffered  “a  fractured 
skull,  five  broken  ribs  and  severe  bruises.  She  was  not 
criminally  attacked." 

But  accurate  language,  while  now  permissible,  is  potentially 
offensive.  There  are  few  guidelines.  Herewith  a  beginning, 
some  grist  for  your  coffee  break.  Has  anyone  a  relevant 
stylesheet? 

•  Primary  and  secondary  gender  characteristics.  Though 
once  off-limits,  the  formal  words  for  these  are  now  required 
in  a  report:  The  incidence  of  breast  and  testicle  cancer  is 
risitif’. 

•  Sex.  Lesbian  and  bisexual  used  to  be  beyond  the  pale. 
Now  Ann  Landers  reports  to  us  weekly  on  transvestites. 
Family  papers  printed  Mrs.  Harris’  “slut”  and  “whore”  in  the 
Scarsdale  case. 

In  certain  crime,  spy  and  divorce  stories,  synonyms  are 
welcome  so  that  the  now-printable  [sexual]  intercourse  is  not 
overused.  All  vernacular  is  taboo.  That  grand  source,  J.I. 
Rodale’s  Synonym  Finder  (revised  by  Urdang  and  LaRoche, 
Rodale  Press  1978  S17.95)  offers  coitu.s.  coition,  sexual 
relations,  copulation,  fornication,  making  love,  among  others, 
that  also  seem  to  me  printable  in  a  daily.  Or  choose  from  the 
long  lists  under  .vc.v  in  a  thesaurus,  such  as  Ro^et  's  Interna¬ 
tional  Thesaurus  (Crowell,  1977  $10.50),  which  also  supplies 
specific  charges;  sodomy  has  been  popular  in  my  local  paper 
of  late. 

•  Dialects.  Use  only  dialect  words  that  you  understand 
perfectly.  When  you  are  interviewing  someone  who  uses 
expressions  in  a  language  you  do  not  fully  understand,  do  not 
season  your  story  with  the  authentic  flavors  of  this  tongue 
until  you  know  how  salty  they  are. 

•  Double  entendres.  Writers  are  supposed  to  be  mindful  of 
the  undermeanings  of  words.  In  the  1980s  mindfulness  is  not 
growing  easier.  A  generally  virtuous  expression  that  not  long 
ago  would  have  brought  a  secret  smile  in  only  a  few  places 
now  raises  a  universal  smirk.  Sixth  grade  teachers  have  asked 
me  to  rewrite  sample  lessons  lest  their  charges  dissolve  into 
giggles  for  the  day.  Offensive  words  include  gar.  hall,  gra.ss. 
trip,  speed,  rubbers,  come,  straight  -  probably  none  unfamiliar 
to  EdfP readers  in  all  their  meanings.  But  sixth  graders? 


Fulsome  but  printable  no.  s 
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NEW  TRENDS 


A  BROAD  AND  THOROUGH  EXAMINATION  OF  CONTEMPORARY  AMERICAN 
JOURNALISM  WITH  AN  EMPHASIS  ON  THE  CHANGING  ROLE  AND 
RESPONSIBLITIES  OF  THE  REPORTER  AND  OTHER 
PROFESSIONAL  COMMUNICATORS. 


Carl  Bernstein  William  F.  Buckley,  Jr. 

ABC  Washington  Publisher  and  Editor  of 

Correspondent  "National  Review  " 


Ellen  Goodman  David  Halberstam 

Pulitzer  Prize-Winning  Pulitzer  Prize-Winning 

Columnist  Foreign  Correspondent. 

"New  York  Times" 


Hunter  Thompson  Mike  Wallace 

Political  Analyst  lor  CBS  News  Correspondent 

"Rolling  Stone" 


Jann  Wenner  Tom  Wolfe 

Publisher  and  Editor  of  Social  Critic  and  Author 

"Rolling  Stone" 


JUNE  15 -JUNE  25 


The  distinguished  journalists  depicted  here  will  highlight  an 
intensive  eight-day  seminar  incorporating  classroom 
discussion,  analysis  and  review  led  by  the  University  of 
Hartford’s  Department  of  Communication  faculty  and 
evening  lectures  by  keynote  speakers.  There  will  be  ample 
time  for  candid  discussion  with  these  leaders  in  the  field. 
Also  participating  in  the  seminar  will  be  noted  “First 
Amendment  Attorney”  Walter  Perry.  ABC  News  research 
personnel  David  Bender  and  Lucy  Henke,  and  well-known 
newspaper  editors  and  publishers. 

This  six-credit  course  provides  an  opportunity  to 
examine  in  detail  the  proliferation  of  mass  and  specialized 
media,  the  impact  these  have  had  on  society  and  the 
individual,  the  influence  of  technology  on  the  journalist’s 
values  and  traditions,  and  the  blurring  distinction  between 
print  and  broadcast  media.  The  course  is  designed  for 
undergraduate  and  graduate  students  as  well  as  for  those 
currently  employed  in  the  various  journalistic  media. 
Requirements  for  the  course  include  papers  of  a  scholarly 
and  creative  nature. 

The  tuition  for  this  six-credit  seminar  is  $780  for 
undergraduate  students  and  $840  for  graduate  students. 
An  initial  deposit  of  one-half  the  tuition  plus  a  $25  regis¬ 
tration  fee  is  necessary  to  ensure  registration  and  must 
accompany  the  registration  form.  For  those  interested  in 
auditing  this  course,  a  non-credit  option  is  available  for 
$390.  On-campus  accommodations  are  available. 

Seminar  par¬ 
ticipation  is  limited,  so 
your  prompt  response 
will  serve  to  ensure 
your  reservation. 

Foirector  of  Summer  Programs 
I  University  of  Hartford 
West  Hartford,  Connecticut  06117 
203-243-4401 

Please  send  me  a  University  of  Hartford  Summerterm  Bulletin. 
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From  the  prime  contractor  to  the  prime  beneficiary 
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Once  again,  America  is  NASA,  the  Columbia  crew  — 
leading  the  world  into  space.  John  W.  Young  and  Robert  L.  Crippen 

Rockwell  International  is  — and  the  50,000  people  in  many 
prime  contractor  for  the  Shuttle  companies  who  worked  with  us  to 

orbiter.  Also,  our  Rocketdyne  build  America’s  Space  Shuttle. 

Division  built  the  main  engines.  And  Congratulations,  America, 

we  assist  NASA  in  the  integration  of  Through  the  Shuttle,  designed  for 
the  Space  Transportation  System.  repeated  flights  into  space,  you  have 
Our  achievements  in  space  and  built  a  technology  bridge  to  the 
aircraft  development  demonstrate  benefits  of  this  vast  new  frontier, 
the  high  technology  which  It  is  a  uniquely  American 

characterizes  all  the  businesses  of  achievement. 

Rockwell  International.  Good  old  American 

We  join  America  in  saluting  “know-how”  is  alive  and  well. 


Rockwell 

International 


where  science  gets  down  to  business 


Automotive  Aerospace 
Electronics  General  Industries 


Editor  &  Publisher 

THE  fourth  estate 


Robert  U.  Brown,  President  and  Editor  James  Wright  Brown 

Ferdinand  C.  Teubner,  Pubiisher  Pubiisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


Charter  Member 
Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations 
Member  American 
Newspaper 
Publishers  Association 
6  mo.  average  paid  Dec.  30,  1980—25.600 
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Fact  or  fiction 

It  has  been  more  than  a  week  since  the  Washington  Post- 
Pulitzer  Prize  scandal  broke  and  it  seems  that  everyone  in 
and  out  of  journalism  with  access  to  a  typewriter  and  a  print¬ 
ing  press  has  been  criticizing,  explaining  or  commenting  on 
what  happened. 

It  has  cast  a  shadow  over  the  credibility  of  the  press.  No 
doubt  of  it.  It  has  brought  home  forcefully  to  every  editor  the 
dangers  of  accepting  the  testimony  of  a  reporter’s  “confiden¬ 
tial  sources”  when  they  have  not  asked  for  proof  of  authentic¬ 
ity.  It  has  shown  how  relatively  easy  it  is  to  perpetrate  a  hoax 
on  an  honest  editor  and  his  newspaper  given  the  right  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  a  conniving  person.  It  shouldn't  happen.  But 
it  has,  and  it  could  again. 

But  we  disagree  with  those  critics,  including  some  news¬ 
paper  columnists,  who  have  written  that  it  goes  on  all  the 
time  in  the  nation’s  newsrooms.  We  doubt  that. 

The  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  is  meeting 
this  week  in  Washington  and  this  subject  is  very  much  on  the 
tongues  and  in  the  minds  of  the  several  hundred  editors 
present.  It  would  be  silly  to  contend  there  are  no  rotten 
apples  in  the  barrel,  but  we  refuse  to  believe  that  the  vast 
majority  of  the  nation’s  editors,  and  the  reporters  who  work 
for  them,  are  charlatans  and  hypocrites. 

This  incident  will  haunt  honest  editors,  their  staffs  and 
thair  newspapers  for  a  long  time  to  come.  The  guilt  has  been 
publicly  accepted  by  those  responsible.  The  soul-searching 
must  never  end — every  effort  must  be  made  to  prevent  a 
repetition — but  the  self-flagellation  must  stop.  It  is  time  to 
get  on  with  the  job  of  proving  to  the  American  people  that 
this  was  an  aberration  from  the  norm  and  that  journalists  of 
all  stripes  are  striving  for  the  highest  degree  of  integrity. 


Reversing  the  jury 

The  fiction  accepted  by  the  Washington  Post  and  the 
Pulitzer  board  should  be  the  last  object  lesson  needed  to 
show  why  the  decisions  and  the  awards  of  the  hard-working 
Pulitzer  Prize  juries  should  be  accepted  as  final  and  not 
overruled  by  the  board.  In  this  case  the  board  apparently 
succumbed  to  pressures  to  give  the  Post  entry  a  prize  and 
moved  it  from  one  category  to  another  in  order  to  do  so.  The 
jury  in  that  category,  which  had  not  even  seen  the  entry, 
naturally  was  outraged. 

This  is  the  last  of  many  second-guessing  episodes  by  the 
Pulitzer  board  in  which  the  decisions  of  juries  which  have 
spent  many  hours  examining  and  evaluating  the  entries 
have  been  changed  for  assorted  reasons. 

A  continuance  of  that  practice  will  undermine  the  prestige 
of  those  awards. 
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Letters 


SEAT  PASSES 

I  can’t  help  feeling  that  the  Carrier 
Dome  has  been  “used”  by  both  the 
Oneida  (N.Y.)  Daily  Dispatch  and  E&P 
(Editorial  and  Letters,  April  4). 

Mr.  Hollis  has  used  the  Carrier  Dome 
and  the  recent  Sugar  Ray  Leonard  vs. 
Larry  Bonds  WBC  welterweight  title 
fight  to  echo  the  age-old  cry  of  journal¬ 
ism’s  little  guy — “What  about  us?” 

Editor  &  Publisher  has  used  the  Car¬ 
rier  Dome  and  its  fight  affiliation  with 
Home  Box  Office  to  fire  off  yet  another 
volley  in  its  crusade  against  “checkbook 
journalism” 

As  press  officer  for  the  Leonard-Bonds 
fight,  please  allow  me  to  set  the  record 
straight  on  a  couple  of  misunderstood 
items. 

First,  Home  Box  Office’s  broadcast  of 
the  fight  had  no  effect  on  the  print  media’s 
coverage  of  the  event.  We  received  ap¬ 
plications  for  more  than  150  sets  of  news¬ 
paper  and  magazine  writers’  credentials 
and  honored  them  all.  Mr  Hollis’  repor¬ 
ter,  I  might  add,  occupied  a  press  row 
seat  not  10  feet  from  ringside. 

Ringside  photo  credentials  were  li¬ 
mited  to  10  spots — not  by  HBO,  mind 
you,  but  by  Top  Rank,  Inc.,  co¬ 
promoters  of  the  fight.  The  reason  for  this 
was  to  avoid  blocking  the  view  of  the 
many  media  representatives  seated  at 
ringside  (approximately  150). 

Ringside  photo  credentials  were 
awarded  to  the  Associated  Press  (2),  Un¬ 
ited  Press  International  (2),  Sports  Illus¬ 
trated  (2),  the  Syracuse  Herald  American 
(2),  Home  Box  Office  (1)  and  to  a  pool 
phot-'grapher. 

When  one  considers  that  the  smallest 
paper  to  apply  for  and  receive  ringside 
photo  credentials  for  the  Leonard-Bonds 
fight  has  a  Sunday  circulation  of  230,000- 
plus,  one  can  see  Mr.  Hollis’  difficulty  in 
obtaining  such  credentials  for  his  1 1 ,000 
circulation  Oneida  Daily  Dispatch. 

And  aren’t  the  “little  guys”  the  ones 
the  Associated  Press  and  United  Press 
International  “special”  photos  are 
geared  for? 

In  all,  we  had  applications  for  more 
than  100  ringside  photo  credentials  for  the 
Leonard-Bonds  fight.  That  left  90  ap¬ 
plications  we  were  unable  to  fill  because 
of  ringside  space  limitations. 

Many  of  the  90  photographers  who 
could  not  obtain  ringside  credentials 
made  other  arrangements. 

These  options  plus  the  presence  of  a 
top-notch  pool  photographer  should  have 
taken  care  of  everyone’s  photo  needs. 
It’s  unfortunate  that  Mr.  Hollis  feels 
otherwise. 

This  is  one  case,  however,  where  the 
blame  can’t  be  placed  on  HBO. 

Mike  Holdridge 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  April  25,  1981 


ENGAGING  NEWS 

Two  small  items  in  the  March  28  issue 
of  Editor  &  Publisher  warrant  comment. 

They  were  that  the  Hartford  Courant 
and  the  Atlanta  Journal  &  Constitution, 
were  dropping  engagement  announce¬ 
ments. 

The  Courant  said  the  move  would  do 
two  things.  “Open  up  space  for  other 
stories,  and  eliminate  duplication  caused 
when  the  same  information  appears  in  the 
wedding  notice.” 

We  are  an  18,000  circulation  daily  in 
what  I  think  is  a  typical  Pennsylvania 
small  city.  We  are  unopposed  by  penetra¬ 
tion  from  a  metropolitan  paper,  so  we 
could  probably  “get  away”  with  this  sort 
of  thing.  But  we  would  not  consider  it. 

In  issue  after  issue  of  E&P  and  other 
trade  journals,  we  read  of  surveys  that 
show  we  are  losing  the  young  marrieds  in 
our  readership. 

The  folks  in  Hartford  and  Atlanta  may 
have  problems  different  from  ours,  but 
from  the  time  a  young  couple  walks  into 
our  office,  or  the  mother  of  the  bride-to- 
be  phones,  we  are  only  too  glad  to  help. 

We  are  happy  to  print  the  engagement, 
and  in  doing  so,  chances  are  good  that  we 
have  cemented  a  relationship  with  a  new 
family- to-be,  one  we  would  welcome. 

“Open  up  space  for  more  stories!” 
What  is  more  important  to  the  young  cou¬ 
ple?  Another  strike  in  Poland?  Another 
complicated  zoning  decision  at  home? 
These  things  must  be  covered,  to  be  sure, 
but  not  at  the  expense  of  their  engage¬ 
ment  notice. 

Regarding  “needless  duplication.” 
The  engagement  is  one  thing,  the  wedding 
yet  another  tie  with  the  Progress. 

Maybe  this  will  not  happen,  but  some¬ 
day,  if  they  are  not  there  already,  the  free 
weeklies  in  the  Hartford  and  Atlanta 
areas  will  carry  the  announcements.  The 
young  couples  will  read  "their”  story 
there,  and  have  a  friendly  feeling  toward 
that  paper.  And  the  big  papers  will  won¬ 
der  what  happened  to  the  grocery  ads, 
which  by  now  have  been  switched  to  the 
free  weekly,  where  the  young  readers 
are. 

Exaggeration?  Maybe.  But  if  we  don’t 


pay  attention  to  our  young  people,  and 
don’t  get  them  as  readers — we’ll  have 
only  ourselves  to  blame. 

Jean  Natoli 

(Natoli  is  executive  editor,  Clearfield 
(Pa.)  Progress.) 

INFERRED  LIBEL 

The  story  on  Faustin  F.  Jehle’s  libel 
guide  has  me  worried  (E&P,  April  4). 
Jehle  writes,  “The  fundamental  rule  that 
lies  at  the  basis  of  the  entire  law  of  libel  is 
that  no  person  may  charge  or  infer  that 
any  other  person  is  guilty  of  degrading, 
infamous  or  criminal  action  without  justi¬ 
fication  or  excuse  ...”  I  have  made 
such  inferences  several  times,  but  I  kept 
them  to  myself.  Did  I  libel  someone  by 
inferring?  Or  should  1  have  inferred  that 
Jehle  meant  “imply”?  Or  does  it  make  an 
diffinference  which  word  he  used? 

Steve  Evans 

417  NW  First  St. 

Galva,  III.  61434 

BAD  TASTE 

Why  didn’t  Editor  &  Publisher  ask 
Wendy’s  International  (“Wendy’s  to  in¬ 
vest  $59  million  in  ads,  April  11,  p.  15) 
why  they  insist  on  promoting  bad  gram¬ 
mar  with  their  hamburgers?  Wendy’s  can 
say, “There  ain’t  no  reason  to  go  any¬ 
place  else”  but  I  say  there  is.  Their  adver¬ 
tising  leaves  a  bad  taste  in  my  mouth. 

Bernadette  Pruitt 

(Pruitt  is  feature  writer  for  Tulsa 
World.) 

Short  takes 

Headline;  Firms  beginning  to  woo 
smaller,  rural  towns. — South  Bend  Tri¬ 
bune. 

*  *  * 

The  groups  are  members  of  the  Society 
for  the  Prevention  and  Encouragement  of 
Barber  Shop  Quartet  Singing  in 
America  .  .  .  — Caspar  (Wyo.)  Star- 
Tribune. 

♦  ♦  « 

Headline:  Obscenity  bill  may  be  strip¬ 
ped. — Grand  Forks  Herald.. 


EDITOR'S  COMMENT  I 


John  S.  Pittman 

Vice  President  and  Executive  Editor 
The  News  &  Piedmont 
Greenville,  S.C. 

“Our  afternoon  newspaper  was  ‘anemic’;  too  many  watered- 
down  leftovers  from  the  major  wire  services’  morning  cycle. 
Because  it  is  exclusive  to  our  afternoon  paper,  NYTNS  copy  often 
stands  up  all  day.  Our  editors  generally  feel  the  copy  is  better 
written  than  the  wire  service  version  from  either  news  cycle.” 


{Jork  Cimes 
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RANK  METRO  AREA  POPULATION _ EBI  TOTAL  RETAIL  SALES 

1  BIRMINGHAM  829,100  $5,727,469,000  $3,441,452,000 

2  MOBILE  446,100  2,544,572,000  1,655,976,000 

3  HUNTSVILLE  297,000  1,937,417,000  1,134,911,000 

4  MONTGOMERY  262,300  1,702,353,000  1,057,446,000 
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Some  editors  see  a  silver  lining 

Editors  weigh  impact 
of  fake  Cooke  article 


Every  Saturday  since  1884 

Roberts,  whose  staffers  have  won 
several  Pulitzer  Prizes  said,  “I  would 
hope  the  courts  and  the  public  would  rec¬ 
ognize  that  while  this  was  a  mistake  and 
sad  that  it  happened,  that  the  Post  is  a 
very  sound  newspaper  and,  by  and  large, 
its  journalistic  practices  are  sound.” 


By  John  Consoli 

The  impact  of  the  Janet  Cooke- 
Washington  Post  situation  dominated 
conversation  among  the  nation’s  news¬ 
paper  editors  this  week  as  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors’  annual 
meeting  opened  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Most  editors  questioned  by  E&P 
admitted  the  matter  hurt  the  credibility  of 
the  press  and  added  fuel  to  the  fire  of 
press  critics. 

Some  editors  see  the  incident  as  a 
catalyst  to  wake  up  a  lax  press,  and, 
therefore,  having  a  positive  effect  on  the 
future  of  journalism  in  the  United  States. 

Panel  on  Cooke 

The  opening  day’s  panel  discussions  on 
New  Technology  and  Athletes  vs.  the 
Press  were  overshadowed  by  editors  buz¬ 
zing  about  the  effect  of  the  phony  Cooke 
story  on  the  future  of  newspapers. 

A  panel  of  ombudsmen,  who  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  discuss  how  they  can  best  pro¬ 
tect  the  reader’s  interest,  instead  focused 
on  the  Cooke  incident.  The  session  was 
moved  up  from  a  scheduled  8  A.M.  start¬ 
ing  time  to  7:30  A.M.  and  the  auditorium 
was  packed.  All  three  local  tv  stations 
covered  the  session. 

At  the  opening  night  cocktail  recep¬ 
tion,  a  slew  of  reporters  for  the  Washing¬ 
ton  newspapers  and  from  papers  around 
the  country  questioned  editors  about 
their  reaction  to  Cooke’s  admission  that 


He  added,  “If  we’re  all  honest,  we 
should  recognize  that  it  could  have  hap¬ 
pened  to  any  of  us.” 

Craig  Ammerman,  executive  editor  of 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  agreed. 

“We  would  have  probably  published 
the  story  and  so  would  have  most  news¬ 
papers,”  Ammerman  said. 

In  discussing  the  case,  Bradlee  pointed 
out  that  it  wasn’t  so  much  a  source  case, 
but  that  it  was  a  case  of  a  “pathological 
liar”  fabricating  an  entire  story. 

“What  if  I  would  have  known  the 
source,”  he  asked  hypothetically. 
Ammerman  again  agreed,  pointing  out 
Janet  Cooke  that  the  alleged  source  of  Cooke’s  story 

press  will  seize  on  this.”  was  a  drug  addict  whose  boyfriend  had 

Tom  Winship,  editor  of  the  Boston  supposedly  threatened  the  reporter  s  life. 
Globe  and  outgoing  president  of  ASNE  Even  if  the  paper  had  known  the  source, 
agreed  stating,  “The  public  faith  in  the  Ammerman  said,  it  would  not  have  been 
press  is  minimal  at  the  moment.  When  check  the  information  out. 

you  add  a  trauma  like  this  .  .  .you  just  Ammerman  said  in  order  to  have 

add  fuel  to  the  fire.  The  crazies  out  to  get  avoided  the  situation.  Post  editors  would 
the  press  are  going  to  love  it.”  I'ave  had  to  assume  the  story  was  untrue 

Gene  Roberts,  executive  editor  of  the  initially.  ^  think  any  editor  sup- 

Philadelphia  Inquirer,  said,  “People  poses  that,  he  said, 
looking  to  underscore  the  press  will  find  Landau  of  the  Reporters  Commit- 

consolation  in  this.”  Others,  he  said,  Freedom  of  the  Press  said,  “I 

“will  put  it  in  the  proper  perspective.”  (Continued  on  page  10) 

Newspapers  urged 
to  hire  non-whites 


her  Pulitzer  Prize  winning  interview  of  an 
8-year-old  heroin  addict  was  fabricated. 

At  one  point,  Seymour  Topping  of  the 
New  York  Times  was  heard  to  tell  another 
editor,  “We’re  all  going  to  get  into  trou¬ 
ble” — in  reference  to  those  editors  who 
had  passed  judgment  on  the  Post. 

Washington  Post  editor  Ben  Bradlee 
tried  to  minimize  the  impact  of  the  disclo¬ 
sure  on  the  nation’s  press  by  stating, “I 
don’t  think  there  is  going  to  be  that  much 
of  a  price  (for  reporters  and  the  press)  to 
pay.” 

Editors  of  other  newspapers  were  not 
quite  so  confident  about  the  effect  on  the 
future  of  the  press. 

“lam  very  concerned  that  all  newspap¬ 
ers  will  feel  the  impact  of  this  for  quite  a 
while,”  said  Bob  Haiman,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times.  “It 
is  a  sad  day  not  just  for  the  Washington 
Post,  but  for  all  of  the  press.  My  fear  is 
that  those  who  are  seeking  to  hurt  the 


The  outgoing  president  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  this 
week  made  a  strong  appeal  to  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  to  address  what  he  calls 
one  of  the  most  crucial  problems  in  the 
newspaper  business  today — the  failure  to 
hire  an  adequate  number  of  minority  jour¬ 
nalists. 

Tom  Winship,  editor  of  the  Boston 
Globe,  said  that  while  the  black  popula¬ 
tion  stands  at  26.4  million  or  1 1 .7%  of  the 
nation’s  total,  “The  average  daily  news¬ 
paper  is  still  covering  this  multi-faceted 
society  through  white  eyes  and  ears.” 

Winship  proposed  that  all  standing 
newspaper  industry  organizations  “set 
up  a  separate  newspaper  minorities  pro¬ 
ject.” 

Speech  cancelled 

Winship’s  remarks  were  contained  in 
an  address  he  was  to  deliver  to  editors 
during  the  opening  session  of  ASNE. 


Since  the  programs  began  running  a  bit 
long,  Winship  decided  to  forgo  his  re¬ 
marks  during  the  meeting,  but  to  put  them 
out  to  the  industry  through  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Winship  was  also  scheduled  to  speak 
after  Dick  Smyser,  editor  of  the  Oak  Rid- 
ger  of  Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee.  Smyser  is 
chairman  of  an  ASNE  Committee  on 
Minorities  in  Journalism  and  also  deli¬ 
vered  an  impassioned  speech  on  why 
more  non-whites  should  be  hired  in  the 
profession. 

“I  appeal  with  all  my  heart  to  the  consci¬ 
ence  of  the  leadership  of  the  print  media 
to  confront  our  failure  in  minority  hir¬ 
ing,”  Winship  said.  “Our  casual  attitude 
toward  minority  employment  is  particu¬ 
larly  embarrassing  because  our  mission  is 
semi-public  and  because  it  is  protected  by 
Constitutional  guarantees.  Yet  newspap- 

(Continued  on  page  10) 
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Impact 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

think  it  will  make  life  more  difficult  for 
reporters  and  editors  as  far  as  the  courts 
go.  The  courts  will  be  more  apt  to  want  to 
know  the  source.” 

Landau  added,  “The  fact  that  the  Post 
did  its  own  investigation  was  important. 

It  showed  they  have  their  own  conscience 
and  a  conscience  toward  their  readers.” 

Landau  said  he  wasn’t  sure  what  long 
range  effect  the  incident  will  have  on  the 
press.  Other  editors  saw  a  more  positive 
long  range  impact. 

“It  is  a  painful  blow,  but  from  it  will 
come  some  positive  results  for  journal¬ 
ism,”  said  Bob  Maynard,  former 
Washington  Post  staffer  and  now  editor 
of  the  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune. 

“It  will  make  us  look  deep  within 
ourselves — into  the  whole  business  of 
sourcing,  how  we  approach  news.  It  will 
establish  that  reporters  don’t  put  stories 
into  the  newspaper — editors  do.  Maybe 
we  were  getting  just  a  little  bit  too  lax. 

“Maybe  it  will  teach  us  not  to  pressure 
the  young  reporters  to  go  for  the  block¬ 
buster  stories,”  he  said.  “I  don’t  think 
this  means  we  will  have  to  be  timid  in 
pursuing  news.  It  means  we  will  have  to 
be  more  careful.” 

Winship  said,  “If  we  look  at  the  effect 
of  the  Janet  Cooke  case  over  the  long 
haul,  the  press  and  society  will  be  much 
better  off.  We’ve  probably  been  too  lax  in 
our  internal  relationships  with  reporters 
and  editors.  It  will  inspire  us  to  tighten  up 
those  relationships. 

“1  think  somebody  in  house  has  to 
know  in  a  more  precise  way  where  our 
information  is  coming  from.” 

At  the  same  time,  Winship  added,  “It 
would  be  a  disaster  to  our  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  if  we  were  to  eliminate  anonymous 
sources  entirely  from  our  stories.” 

“What  editors  have  to  do  now,”  Hai- 
man  said,  “is  to  pick  ourselves  up — to 
realize  the  battle  for  a  free  press  goes  on 
every  day,  even  if  you  have  to  take  a 
wallop  now  and  then.  We  have  to  pick 
ourselves  up  and  go  forward.  I’m  confi¬ 
dent  that’s  what  the  Post  will  do.” 

The  talk  around  the  meeting  was  that 
any  editors  who  had  not  been  checking 
out  resumes  carefully  will  start  doing  so 
from  now  on. 

“I  guess  we’re  all  going  to  start  check¬ 
ing  to  see  if  people  graduated  from  col¬ 
lege,”  Ammerman  said.  “And  we 
should.” 

Regardless  of  whether  or  not  knowing 
the  source  would  have  helped  in  this 
situation,  most  editors  seemed  to  feel 
there  needs  to  be  a  tightening  up  in  requir¬ 
ing  reporters  to  make  their  sources 
known  to  at  least  one  senior  editor  at  the 
newspaper. 

“This  should  not  be  looked  on  as  a 
burden  for  reporters,”  Haiman  said. 
10 


“This  is  doing  the  reporter  a  favor.  The 
source  will  still  be  kept  confidential.” 

Roberts  acknowledged  that  sometimes 
the  only  way  people-problem  type  stories 
can  be  done  is  to  keep  sources  anony¬ 
mous.  He  added,  however,  “All  of  us 
have  not  been  as  rigid  as  we  should  be  in 
allowing  stories  to  get  into  our  papers 
without  attribution.  We  are  going  to  tight¬ 
en  this  procedure  so  that  only  a  senior 
editor  can  give  permission  not  to  give  the 
identity  of  a  source  in  a  story.” 

Some  columnists,  including  William 
Safire  of  the  New  York  Times,  have  been 
having  a  field  day  criticizing  the  Post  for 
its  handling  of  the  story.  Some  have  com¬ 
pared  it  to  a  “newspaper  Watergate.” 

“People  like  Safire  who  keep  beating 
the  drum  are  not  going  to  help  us,” 
Ammerman  said,  “nor  is  it  going  to  help 
Safire.  People  have  to  remember  he  was 
in  the  Nixon  White  House.” 

Bradlee  scoffs  at  the  Watergate  scandal 
comparison.  “We  have  come  as  clean 
with  the  public  as  any  newspaper  can 
come,”  he  said.  “We’re  not  going  to  get 
indicted  and  we’re  not  going  to  resign.” 

Bradlee  said  regardless  of  where  the 
foul-up  occurred,  there  will  be  no  reper¬ 
cussions  at  the  Post  against  any  staffers 
other  than  Cooke,  who  has  left  the  paper. 

Despite  the  consequences,  Winship 
said  he  has  “real  problems  getting  up¬ 
tight”  over  the  fact  that  the  Post  did  not 
thoroughly  check  out  Cooke’s  resume 
and  did  not  assume  her  story  was  a 
phony. 

“Sure  we  have  to  be  tidy  about  hiring, 
but  not  such  a  gung  ho  system  where 
everyone  has  to  be  put  trough  the  wrin¬ 
ger,”  he  said.  “I  think  the  outcome  of  the 
Janet  Cooke  case  would  be  unfortunate  if 
legalistic,  courtroom  procedures  take  the 
place  of  mutual  trust  in  young  people  an- 
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ers,  with  a  nearly-all  white  face,  attempt 
to  portray  accurately  a  mixed  society.” 

Winship  said  millions  have  been  spent 
by  newspapers  on  technological  re¬ 
search.  Readership  and  market  research 
and  on  panel  discussions  and  a  push  for 
better  writing. 

“Yet  the  effort  to  increase  the  number 
of  minority  journalists  simply  never  has 
had  broad-based  backing  among  editors 
and  publishers,”  he  said.  “The  majority 
of  the  daily  newspapers  in  the  nation  still 
do  not  employ  minority  journalists — and 
never  have.  The  number  of  minorities  in 
newspaper  managmement  is  still  neg¬ 
ligible.” 

Winship  said  minorities  make  up  only 
about  5%  of  the  newspaper  industry 
workforce  and  in  1980  only  one  of  1 1  peo¬ 
ple  hired  was  a  minority  group  member. 

“We  need  the  help  of  the  ad  directors, 
who  know  the  growing  purchasing  power 


xious  to  get  into  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness.” 

Robert  Wilkins,  an  associate  editor  of 
the  Washington  Star,  said  that  the  fab¬ 
rication  had  done  the  greatest  injury  not 
to  the  prize  itself  or  to  the  Washington 
Post,  but  “to  blacks  in  newsrooms  all 
over  the  country.” 

“We  blacks  are  distrusted,”  Wilkins 
said  in  a  column,  “by  many  white  editors 
who  doubt  our  perceptions,  our  judgment 
and  our  ability  to  be  fair  and  accurate.  We 
struggle  against  this  every  day,  and  Janet 
Cooke  and  the  editors  who  failed  their 
readers  made  our  burden  of  proof  much 
heavier.” 

To  formulate  rules 

Bradlee  said  when  he  gets  a  chance  to 
stop  answering  questions  on  the  matter 
and  formulates  his  thoughts,  he  will  come 
up  with  some  rules  for  his  editors  to 
follow. 

Whatever  he  does  come  up  with,  Brad¬ 
lee  said,  “There  can  never  be  a  rule  that 
enables  every  editor  to  check  every  fact 
and  still  put  out  a  daily  newspaper. 
Maybe  you  could  do  this  and  put  out  a 
monthly.  It  becomes  a  matter  of  trust.” 

Bradlee  described  Cooke  as  “a  hell  of  a 
writer”  and  said,  “You  cannot  present  a 
rule  that  will  save  you  from  a  pathological 
liar.” 

Bradlee  said  any  help  Cooke  needs  in 
putting  her  life  back  together  she  will  get 
from  the  Post. 

Norman  Isaacs  of  the  National  News 
Council  lauded  the  Post  for  its  handling  of 
the  situation.  “There  is  too  much  of  an 
attitude  of  jumping  on  Ben  and  Com¬ 
pany,”  he  said.  “In  terms  of  accountabil¬ 
ity,  the  Post  did  everything  it  possibly 
could.  In  that  sense  we  ought  to  pay  tri¬ 
bute  to  the  Post  for  standing  up  and  taking 
its  lumps.” 

of  blacks  and  Hispanic  population,” 
Winship  said.  “We  need  the  help  of  cir¬ 
culation  managers  who  are  out  on  the 
streets,  and  above  all,  we  need  the  help  of 
publishers  who  are  the  ultimate  word  on 
hiring  and  firing.” 

Not  a  race  issue 

At  a  earlier  session,  Anthony  Day, 
editorial  page  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  had  brought  up  the  point  that  there 
have  been  “mumblings”  in  the  industry 
that  affirmative  action  programs  at  news¬ 
papers  have  been  dealt  a  setback  because 
of  the  Janet  Cooke-Washington  Post  inci¬ 
dent. 

Washington  Post  editor  Ben  Bradlee 
said,  “There  is  a  race  dimension  to  this, 
but  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  her  ties  to  an 
affirmative  action  program.  The  fact  is, 
Janet  Cooke  is  a  hell  of  a  writer.” 

Bradlee  said  race  might  have  entered 
the  picture  in  this  manner,  he  said  he 
doesn’t  know  the  area  of  town  she  wrote 
about  (predominantly  black).  “The  fact 
that  she  is  black  and  her  editor  is  black, 
(Continued  on  page  12) 
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Controversy  swirls  over 
Pulitzer  Prize  judging 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

Two  days  after  the  65th  annual  Pulitzer 
Prizes  in  journalism  were  released  on  the 
Columbia  University  campus  April  13  in 
neat,  manila  folders  with  photos  and  bios 
intact,  shock  waves  engulfed  the  news¬ 
paper  world  following  the  Washington 
Post  revelation  that  its  feature  award 
prize  winner  had  fabricated  her  story. 

Janet  Cooke,  26,  who  had  won  for 
“  Jimmy ’ s  World” ,  a  story  about  an  eight- 
year  old  heroin  addict,  admitted  after  in¬ 
tense  questioning  by  Post  editors  that  her 
story  and  her  academic  resume  submitted 
with  the  Pulitzer  entry  were  largely  un¬ 
true. 

The  Washington  Post  relinquished  the 
award  in  a  telegram  to  the  Pulitzer  Prize 
board  in  New  York,  and  after  a  telephone 
poll  of  board  members,  the  prize  was 
awarded  to  Teresa  Carpenter  of  the  Vil¬ 
lage  Voice,  New  York  City,  for  her  fea¬ 
ture,  “Murder  on  a  Day  Pass.”  Carpenter 
wrote  an  account  of  murder  committed 
by  a  mental  patient.  The  Voice  is  owned 
by  Rupert  Murdoch. 

The  Carpenter  story  was  the  first 
choice  of  the  feature  jury,  but  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  board  had  moved  Cooke’s  story 
from  its  general  news  reporting  category 
to  the  feature  writing  category  and 
awarded  it  the  prize  (E  &  P,  April  18). 

And  that  action,  which  is  allowed 
under  the  board’s  responsibility  to  confer 
the  prizes  but  which  entailed  giving  the 
prize  to  a  story  the  feature  jury  had  not 
seen  and  which  since  has  had  a  disastrous 
repudiation,  is  part  of  the  controversy 
swirling  around  jury-board  procedures 
and  what  the  Washington  Post’s  ombuds¬ 
man  Bill  Green  has  termed  a  failure  of  the 
Post  editing  system. 

The  awards  were  released  shortly  after 
3  p.m.  April  13.  By  3  p.m.  Tuesday,  April 
14,  the  alarm  was  set  off  at  the  Post, 
according  to  Green’s  detailed  examina¬ 
tion,  when  Louis  Boccardi,  Associated 
Press  vicepresident  and  executive  editor, 
called  managing  editor  Howard  Simons 
to  check  a  report  of  discrepancies  in 
Cooke’s  educational  background  as  given 
in  the  Pulitzer  bio  against  what  her  former 
paper,  the  Toledo  Blade,  knew  to  be  the 
truth.  At  the  same  time  Dixie  Sheridan, 
assistant  to  the  president  of  Vassar,  was 
calling  about  AP  queries  on  the  bio  re¬ 
lease  claiming  Cooke  was  graduated  mag- 
na  cum  laude  from  Vassar.  She  actually 
attended  Vassar  a  year  and  transferred  to 
the  University  of  Toledo,  where  she  did 
graduate  but  did  not  receive  the  master’s 
degree  also  claimed  in  the  bio. 

Ombudsman  Green’s  detailed  report 
following  47  interviews,  primarily  with 
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the  Post’s  staff — but  not  with  Cooke,  who 
declined — was  published  on  four  pages  of 
the  Sunday,  April  19,  Post.  It  detailed 
editors  questioning  Cooke  through  April 
14  evening  and  into  the  early  morning 
hours  before  she  finally  admitted  the 
truth.  Later  that  morning  she  wrote  out  a 
statement  that  the  story  “was  in  essence 
a  fabrication”  and  that  she  “never  en¬ 
countered  or  interviewed  an  8-year-old 
heroin  addict.”  Cooke  apologized  and 
submitted  her  resignation  from  the  Post. 

“So  why  did  it  happen?  And  how?” 
asked  Green  in  his  conclusions.  “Milton 
Coleman  (city  editor)  and  Bob  Wood¬ 
ward  (assistant  managing  editor-metro) 
try  to  take  the  blame,  and  well  they 
should.  They  had  primary  responsibility. 
But  to  place  all  the  burden  on  them  is  a 
huge  mistake.  There’s  enough  blame  to 
go  around. 

“Ben  Bradlee,  the  executive  editor, 
was  wrong,  and  Howard  Simons,  the 
managing  editor,  was  wrong.  Beginning, 
of  course,  with  Janet  Cooke,  everybody 
who  touched  this  journalistic  felony — or 
who  should  have  touched  it  and  didn’t — 
was  wrong.  It  was  a  complete  systems 
failure,  and  there’s  no  excuse  for  it.” 

Later,  in  the  conclusions  section  of  his 
report.  Green  observes:  “The  scramble 
for  journalistic  prizes  is  poisonous.  The 
obligation  is  to  inform  readers,  not  to  col¬ 
lect  frameable  certificates,  however  pre¬ 
stigious.  Maybe  the  Post  should  consider 
not  entering  contests.” 

Green,  continues  in  part,  “Young  re¬ 
porters  are  impatient.  Even  the  best  of 
them,  among  whose  ranks  Janet  Cooke 
appeared  to  be,  profit  by  seasoning.  To 
push  them  too  fast  is  a  high-risk  under¬ 
taking. 

“Did  race  have  anything  to  do  with 
Cooke’s  ascendancy?  Did  she  get  choice 
assignments  and  move  up  because  she 
was  handsome  and  black?  Was  she  em¬ 
ployed  for  the  same  reason? 

“There’s  some  yes  and  some  I-don’t- 
know  in  any  honest  answer.  If  there’s  an 
employer  who  says  he  wouldn’t  hire  her, 
he  hasn’t  seen  Cooke  either  in  person  or 
at  work... 

“Milton  Coleman,  as  good  as  any  at  the 
Post  and  Cooke’s  last  editor,  is  black.  So 
are  two  of  her  strongest  critics,  Vivian 
Aplin-Brownlee  (editor  of  the  District 
Weekly)  and  Courtland  Milloy  (city  staff 
reporter),  who  was  among  the  first  and 
most  persistent  doubters.” 

Roger  Wilkins,  an  associate  editor  of 
the  Washington  Star  and  a  member  of  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  board,  who  was  reported  in 
some  news  stories  as  championing 
Cooke’s  story  in  board  deliberations, 
wrote  on  the  Comment  page  of  the  Star 


April  21,  said  Warren  H.  Phillips  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  “proposed”  moving 
the  Cooke  story  to  the  features  category. 
“The  rest  of  us  assented  with  little  discus¬ 
sion,  except  for  Chairman  Joseph  Pulit¬ 
zer  Ill’s  reminder  that  the  juries  which 
screen  prize  submissions  get  understand¬ 
ably  upset  when  the  board  switches  en¬ 
tries  from  one  category  to  another. 
“Later,  when  we  got  to  the  features 
category,  Phillips  moved  that  the  Cooke 
story  be  awarded  the  prize...” 

Wilkins  continued  that  Eugene  C.  Pat¬ 
terson,  editor  and  president  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  Times  ,  expressed  strong  re¬ 
servations  about  honoring  a  story  about 
an  imperiled  child  in  the  absence  of  an 
effort  by  the  paper  to  save  him.  Patterson 
asked  about  the  story’s  impact  on 
Washington.  Wilkins  responded  that  ev¬ 
erybody  who  read  it  was  rivited  by  it  and 
also  that  a  lot  of  black  people  thought  it 
was  made  up.  Wilkins  wrote  in  the  col¬ 
umn  that  by  the  time  he  had  finished  re¬ 
sponding  to  Patterson,  he  had  convinced 
himself  and  voted  for  Cooke  with  every¬ 
body  else  but  Patterson,  who  abstained. 

Wilkins  declared  that  if  he  had  been 
disposed  to  politick,  it  would  have  been 
for  the  Village  Voice  story  that  the  fea¬ 
ture  jury  had  recommended. 

Phillips  was  quoted  by  a  Journal 
spokesman  as  saying  he  “understood  the 
deliberations  of  the  Pulitzer  board  were 
confidential  and  therefore  he  does  not 
want  to  discuss  it.” 

Cooke,  who  joined  the  Washington 
Post  staff  a  year  ago  from  the  Toledo 
Blade,  has  not  given  any  further  response; 

Joe  O’Conor,  executive  news  editor  of 
the  Blade,  told  E  &  P  that  Cooke  “was  a 
good,  young  reporter,  a  talented  repor¬ 
ter”  and  that  the  paper  “had  no  particular 
complaints,  no  complaints  about  fabrica¬ 
tion.  She  left  of  her  own  volition.”  At  the 
Blade,  Cooke  worked  on  the  Living  To¬ 
day  section. 

New  York’s  Village  Voice  on  the  news¬ 
stands  Wednesday  morning,  April  22,  re¬ 
warded  Teresa  Carpenter  with  a  2- 
column  smiling  photo  on  page  3  along 
with  letters,  content  and  department  in¬ 
dex.  The  caption  wryly  observed:  “Due 
to  circumstances  beyond  our  control, 
staff  writer  Teresa  Carpenter  has  won  a 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  Feature  Writing.  It 
seemed  appropriate  to  once  again  post¬ 
pone  the  previously  promised  full  frontal 
nude  photo  of  Charles  DeGaulle  and  run  a 
picture  of  the  happy  winner.  The  DeGaul- 
le  photo  will  appear  next  week.” 

Deadline  extended 

The  Newspaper  Guild  has  extended  its 
strike  deadline  against  one  or  more  of 
New  York’s  dailies  to  12:01  A.M. 
Wednesday,  April  29.  A  coalition  of  six 
other  unions  accepted  the  same  wage 
offer  from  the  Times  and  News  which  the 
two  dailies  worked  out  with  the  News¬ 
paper  Deliverers  Union. 
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Two  sportswriters  cover 
longest  baseball  game 


Sportswriter  Mike  Scandura,  who  sat 
through  all  32  innings  of  the  wind  chilled 
ball  game,  summed  up  the  experience. 

“The  game  defied  all  logic,”  he  said. 
“Incredulous  is  the  word  to  describe  it.  It 
could’ve  ended  a  number  of  times.” 

But  it  didn’t.  With  the  score  still  tied  at 
2-2  after  32  innings,  the  baseball  game 
between  the  Pawtucket  Red  Sox  and  the 
Rochester  Red  Wings  of  the  International 
League  was  put  on  hold  until  June  23. 

Scandura  started  out  covering  the  ball 
game  as  a  stringer  for  the  Rochester 
Chronicle  and  Democrat  and  ended  up  by 
writing  about  it  for  his  regular  sports  re¬ 
porting  job  at  the  Pawtucket  Evening 
Times,. 

He  said  exhaustion  from  watching  the 
marathon  game  did  not  begin  to  set  in 
until  the  28th  inning. 

“It  was  a  really  cold  night.  About  40 
degrees  with  a  stiff  wind  coming  in  from 
center  field,”  Scandura  said.  “The  cold 
kept  you  awake.  The  obvious  thing  you 
learned  is  if  you’re  a  sportswriter,  you 
better  damn  well  like  your  work.” 

Scandura  said  he  and  Angela  Cataldi,  a 
sportswriter  for  the  Providence  Journal 
and  Bulletin  were  the  only  two  newspaper 
reporters  to  stay  until  the  game  was  sus¬ 
pended  at  4:07  A.M.  on  Easter  Sunday, 
April  19.  The  game  had  begun  over  eight 
hours  earlier  at  8  P.M.  on  April  18. 

Rochester,  a  Triple  A  team  for  the  Balt¬ 
imore  Orioles,  scored  the  first  run  of  the 
game  in  the  top  of  the  seventh.  Pawtuck¬ 
et,  which  is  a  Boston  Red  Sox  Triple  A 
team,  then  tied  it  in  the  bottom  of  the 
ninth.  The  score  remained  deadlocked  at 
1-1  until  the  top  of  the  21st  when  Roches¬ 
ter  scored  another  run.  Pawtucket  came 
right  back  with  the  tying  run  in  its  half  of 
the  inning. 

Pawtucket  used  seven  pitchers  and 
Rochester  called  on  four. 

Since  the  Pawtucket  Evening  Times 
does  not  have  a  Sunday  paper,  Scandura 
went  to  the  Saturday  night  game  to  write 
about  it  for  the  Rochester  paper. 

“I  winged  some  stuff  to  them  off  the  top 
of  my  head,”  he  said.  “After  1:30  (A.M.) 
they  told  me  not  to  call  back  because 
nobody  would  be  there.” 

When  Scandura’ s  “full  wrap-up”  final¬ 
ly  appeared  in  Monday’s  (April  20)  Even¬ 
ing  Times,  the  story  made  page  one.  It’s 
jump  and  two  sidebars  filled  the  first  page 
of  the  sports  section. 

“I  felt  helpless,”  Scandura  remarked. 
“There  were  so  many  aspects  to  write 
about  and  only  so  many  I  could  follow 
through  on.” 

His  main  story  on  the  front  page  was  18 
inches  long  and  21  picas  wide.  Its  inside 
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jump  to  the  sports  section  ran  another  6 
inches  long  and  13.6  picas  wide. 

The  story  carried  the  headline,  “The 
longest  game  in  baseball  history.”  Scan- 
dura’s  lead  was,  “Pawsox  made  history. 
Some  saw  it  all.” 

One  of  Scandura’s  sidebars  was  on  the 
Pawsox  catcher  who  played  for  31  in¬ 
nings,  and  the  other  was  on  the  umpires 
and  why  they  decided  not  to  call  the 
game. 

The  ballgame  kept  going  until  Harold 
Cooper,  president  of  the  International 
League  phoned  Lietz  just  before  the  32nd 
inning  began  and  told  him  if  the  game 
were  still  tied  at  the  end  of  the  inning  to 
suspend  it  and  get  some  sleep. 

At  8  hours  and  7  minutes,  the  game  is 
the  longest  on  record  and  still  counting. 
When  the  game  is  resumed  June  23  it  will 
begin  with  the  scored  tied  in  the  33rd 
inning. 

The  second  longest  game  in  baseball 
history  was  the  botton  half  of  a  doub¬ 
leheader  played  in  1964  in  Shea  Stadium 
between  the  New  York  Mets  and  the  San 
Francisco  Giants.  It  lasted  23  innings 
with  an  elapsed  time  of  7  hours  and  23 
minutes.  The  Giants  won  8-6. 

With  the  doubleheader  included,  the 
Giants  and  Mets  also  played  32  innings 
that  day. 

Scandura  noted  the  “most  incredible 
thing”  about  the  game  was  the  defense. 

“Plays  were  made  in  the  wee  hours  of 
the  morning  you  don’t  see  in  a  regular 
game.  In  the  top  of  the  32nd  inning  Paw¬ 
tucket’s  rightfielder  threw  out  a  Roches¬ 
ter  runner  by  two  feet  who  was  trying  to 
score  from  second  on  a  single.  How  the 
guys  can  maintain  their  concentration  is 
unbelievable.” 

The  ballgame  sparked  interest  around 
the  world.  Scandura  received  a  call  from 
a  Japanese  magazine,  Sunday  Mainichi, 
which  wanted  to  know  “everything”  ab¬ 
out  the  event. 

He  said  the  magazine  asked  him  to  send 
his  copy  of  the  game’s  official  boxscore 
which  took  up  four  pages.  The  agate 
which  ran  in  the  Evening  Times  was  A'/i 
inches,  about  an  inch  longer  than  usual. 

Angelo  Cataldi’s  final  deadline  for  the 
Sunday  Journal  and  Bulletin  came  during 
the  22nd  inning,  at  1:30  A.M.  He  could 
not  get  the  full  story  of  the  32  inning  game 
into  the  paper  until  Monday  morning’s 
Journal. 

“I  could  have  gone  home,  but  the 
thought  of  witnessing  that  kind  of  a  game 
kept  me  there.  It  was  a  thrill,”  he  said. 
“This  really  did  have  a  meaning.  You 
can’t  divorce  your  feelings  from  that  kind 
of  event.  It  better  be  the  only  time  in  my 


career,  but  I  was  rooting  for  them  to  keep 
going  so  it  would  be  historic. 

“How  do  I  do  this  game  justice?  Where 
are  the  words?”  he  wondered.  “It  was 
historic,  but  you  have  to  ask  yourself, 
‘Why  are  they  are  out  there?’  It’s  just  a 
bunch  of  guys  trying  to  hit  a  little  white 
ball  with  sticks.” 

The  game  had  a  paid  attendance  of 
1 ,740.  About  20  people  were  in  the  stands 
when  it  ended. 


ASNE 

(Continued  from  page  10) 

probably  made  me  trust  her  more.” 

Beyond  that,  Bradlee  said  it  was  not  a 
race  issue,  but  one  of  trusting  a  reporter. 

Sports  panel 

At  an  opening  day  ASNE  panel  on 
athletes  and  the  press  CBS-tv  sportscas- 
ter  Brent  Musburger  clashed  with  New 
York  Times  sports  columnist  Dave 
Anderson  over  whether  athletes  should 
be  required  to  talk  to  sportswriters  or 
broadcasters. 

“The  only  link  between  a  player  and 
the  fans  is  the  press,”  Anderson  said, 
“and  it  is  the  fan,  not  the  owner  who  pays 
the  athlete’s  salary.  A  player  has  a  obliga¬ 
tion  to  answer  questions  about  the  game 
afterwards.” 

“I  don’t  think  an  athlete  has  an  obliga¬ 
tion  to  talk  to  anybody,”  said  Musburger. 
“I  don’t  think  you  need  quotes  to  write  a 
story.  If  somebody  doesn’t  want  to  talk  to 
me,  I  do  find  somebody  else.” 

Musburger  paid  newspaper  reporters  a 
compliment  by  stating,  “The  best  train¬ 
ing  any  broadcast  reporter  can  have  is  to 
work  on  a  newspaper  first.”  He  said  he 
tells  all  aspiring  broadcast  journalists  to 
“drop  their  agents  and  go  to  work  for  a 
living.” 

Elvin  Bethea,  defensive  lineman  for 
the  Houston  Oilers,  called  on  editors  to 
have  their  sports  departments  examine 
more  closely  the  personal  side  of  profes¬ 
sional  athletes.  He  said  too  often  the  pub¬ 
lic  gets  the  wrong  impression  of  profes¬ 
sional  athletes — that  they  are  high  paid 
prima  donnas.  He  said  the  press  should 
show  the  public  that  pro  athletes  have 
problems  too  and  that  not  all  are  rolling  in 
money. 

Ed  Block  of  AT&T  told  the  audience  of 
editors  that  the  telephone  company 
would  never  want  to  enter  the  news  busi¬ 
ness.  He  said  a  recent  application  in  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  by  AT&T  to  transmit  sports 
information  via  the  telephone  had  been 
“to  his  knowledge”  withdrawn. 

ASNE,  going  into  the  meeting,  had  a 
membership  of  897  members.  During 
1980,  the  organization  had  operating  ex¬ 
penses  of  $192,000  and  a  surplus  for  the 
year  of  $17,500.  The  organization  also  has 
$37,000  in  its  First  Amendment  Fund  and 
$70,000  in  its  Readership  Project  fund. 
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Donald  R.  Dwight  David  C.  Cox  Hazel  H.  Reinhardt 

PROMOTIONS — Donald  R.  Dwight,  a  senior  vicepresident  of  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  and  Tribune  Co.  and  publisher  of  the  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune  was  named  an  executive  vicepresident.  In  addition,  David  C. 

Cox,  vrho  last  month  left  the  Minneapolis-based  Toro  company,  was 
named  an  executive  vicepresident  and  will  be  responsible  for  the  com¬ 
pany's  financial,  legal,  human  resources  and  strategic  planning  functions; 
and  Hazel  H.  Reinhardt,  director  of  research  and  personnel,  was  named 
a  vicepresident  for  human  resources. 
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Whitman  College,  Walla  Walla,  Wash., 
has  announced  the  establishment  of  a 
$100,000  scholarship  fund  in  the  names  of 
Frank  G.  Mitchell,  and  his  wife,  Sally 
Taylor  Mitchell.  Mitchell  is  a  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Walla  Walla  Union-Bulletin. 
He  was  in  the  newspaper  business  here 
from  1910  until  his  retirement  in  1979. 
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Catchy  heads 
report  return 
of  shuttle 


Baby  socks  and  bucket 
trigger  Shuttle  photo 


The  space  shuttle's  launch  from  Cape 
Canaveral,  Florida  on  April  12  and  return 
from  outerspace  two  days  later  at  Califor¬ 
nia's  Edwards  Air  Force  Base  inspired 
newspaper  headline  writers. 

Here  is  a  sample: 

“Orbit!  A  two  day  flight  into  tomor¬ 
row,''  New  York  News,  April  13. 

“On  top  of  the  World,”  New  York 
Post,  April  13,  and  “WOW!”  over  a 
photo  of  Columbia  touching  down  on 
April  14. 

“Shuttle  ‘like  a  champ!”'  Miami 
News,  April  13.  The  headline  appeared 
above  a  full  color  photo  of  the  take-off. 

“It  was  ‘one  fantastic  mission,”'  The 
Register,  Orange  County,  Calif.,  April 
15.  The  front  page  featured  a  full  color 
photo  of  the  Columbia  gliding  towards  the 
landing  field  by  staffer  Ygnacio  Naetti. 

“Perfect  landing!”  Daily  Record,  Mor¬ 
ristown,  N.J.  April  14.  The  paper  ran  a 
black  and  white  photo  of  Columbia  land¬ 
ing  with  the  word  “Touchdown!”  in 
white  letters  in  the  right  comer. 

“Safe  landing!  ‘Welcome  home  Col¬ 
umbia  —  beautiful',”  Rochester  Times- 
Union  April  14. 

“Hail  Columbia!  Shuttle  soars!”  To¬ 
day,  Cocoa  Beach,  Florida,  April  12,  with 
a  full  color  photo  of  the  take-off  by  staff 
photographer  Maurice  Rivenbark. 

Today  also  held  special  space  shuttle 
contest  for  its  readers.  The  one  who 
wrote  in  the  exact  year,  month,  day, 
hour,  minute,  and  second  of  the  launch 
won  a  three  day.  two  night  trip  for  two  to 
Cape  Canaveral  to  watch  the  take-off. 
Sylvester  P.  Hessoun  of  Cleveland,  Ohio 
won  when  his  guess  of  April  1 1 ,  at  8:06;  10 
A.M.  was  closest  to  the  actual  launch 
time  of  7  A.M.  on  April  12. 

“Hail  Columbia!  ‘We're  really  not  too 
far  .  .  .  from  going  to  the  stars,'”  De¬ 
troit  News,  April  15. 

“Columbia  a  gem,”  Chicago  Suri- 
Times,  April  15. 

“Hail  Columbia,  gem  of  heavens  and 
oceans,”  Indianapolis  News  April  14. 

“Shuttle  glides  home,”  Minneapolis 
Star  April  14. 


$100,000  scholarship 


Technicians  for  the  Miami  News  de¬ 
vised  a  special  system  using  sound  as  the 
trigger  for  a  camera  shutter  to  enable  a 
team  of  three  photographers  to  take 
close-up  full-color  pictures  of  the  space 
shuttle  Columbia  lifting  off  into  space. 

NASA  rules  allowed  photographers  to 
set  up  their  earners  1,000  yards  from  the 
launch  pad,  but  when  the  blast-off  occur¬ 
red,  the  space  agency's  safety  rules  re¬ 
quired  photographers  to  be  at  least  3.5 
miles  away. 

The  sound  trigger  system  solved  the 
problem  of  how  to  shoot  pictures  auto¬ 
matically  during  take-off. 

The  mechanism  relied  on  the  noise  of 
the  rockets  launching  the  space  vehicle  to 
activate  the  shutter. 

The  News  photographers.  Bill  Reinke, 
Charles  Trainor,  and  A.G.  Montanari,  set 
up  nine  cameras  in  all  with  lens  ranging 
from  a  super  wide  angle  18  mm  to  a  super¬ 
telephoto  1,200  mm. 

The  three  men  anchored  the  camera 
tripods  by  digging  shallow  holes  for  the 
legs  and  made  sandbags  to  hold  the  legs  in 
place. 

To  protect  against  moisture,  they 
purchased  25  lbs  of  silica  gell  and  three 
pairs  of  baby  socks.  They  poured  the  gell 
into  the  socks,  tied  off  the  necks,  and  put 
the  socks  in  place. 

Plastic  trash  bags  provided  additional 
protection  from  the  elements. 

To  amplify  the  sounds  of  the  rockets 
igniting,  the  team  placed  the  electronic 
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Shuttle  'like  a  champ' 

Fight  Day  Two;  'Cvervihing't  working  juat 
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Sound-activated  photo 


sensor  inside  a  metal  pail. 

Montanari  tested  the  shutter  system  by 
whistling  in  the  bucket.  The  Nikon  F-2 
camera  went  off. 

One  of  the  cameras  was  loaded  with  a 
250-frame  pack  of  color  film.  It  was  set  to 
keep  photographing  automatically  until 
the  sounds  of  take-off  faded  away. 

The  electronic  sensors  worked  as  in¬ 
tended.  The  shutter  kept  clicking  away, 
and  85  frames  contained  shots  of  the 
space  shuttle.  Eleven  of  those  pictures 
were  of  top  quality. 


Maine  Press  Association  meeting: 

Gannett  aims  national  daily 
at  “heavy  news  readers” 


By  John  P.  Mello  Jr. 

Prototypes  for  a  national  daily  news¬ 
paper  (E&P,  Dec.  20)  will  be  ready  for 
field  testing  by  the  end  of  May,  according 
to  Maurice  L.  Hickey,  president  of  the 
Gannett  Satellite  Information  Network. 

Hickey,  speaking  at  the  Spring  meeting 
of  the  Maine  Press  Association  April  10, 
said  U.S.A.  Today  would  be  aimed  at 
“heavy  news  readers,”  people  who  have 
traveled  and  lived  in  different  parts  of  the 
country. 

The  Gannett  Co.,  he  said,  will  evaluate 
the  reaction  to  the  prototypes  at  the  end 
of  this  summer. 

He  noted  Gannett  did  not  envision  its 
national  daily  competing  with  dailies  like 
the  Washington  Post  and  New  York 
Times. 

“It  is  going  to  be  different,”  he 
observed.  A  person  will  pick  up  U.S.A. 
Today,  he  said  to  get  news  he  or  she  can’t 
get  anywhere  else  or  more  news  on  a 
subject  the  person  is  interested  in. 

He  noted  Gannett  hoped  U.S.A.  Today 
would  gamer  more  than  1  million  readers 
and  $150  million  in  advertising  revenue, 
figures  representing  3%  of  the  national 
market. 

He  added  the  newspaper  would  not  be 
based  on  subscriptions  but  on  retail  sales. 

Hickey,  whose  talk  centered  on  Gan- 
nett’s  view  of  the  future,  said  the  industry 
should  not  fear  the  development  of  elec¬ 
tronic  newspapers. 

He  said  a  recent  Harvard  University 
study  asserted  no  one  has  a  better  advan¬ 
tage  of  exploiting  the  emerging  technolo¬ 
gy  than  firms  already  in  the  news  busi¬ 
ness. 

“What  we  are  saying,”  he  observed, 
“is  if  we  do  our  job,  there  is  room  for  all  of 
us.” 

Also  speaking  at  the  MPA  session  in 
Augusta  was  Edward  R.  Cony,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  for  news,  Dow  Jones  &  Company 
Inc. 

Cony,  who  talked  about  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  press  and  politi¬ 
cians,  said  pols  aren’t  the  only  group  in 
American  society  to  complain,  “You  (the 
press)  don’t  really  understand  us.” 

He  suggested  sometimes  the  misunder¬ 
standings  may  be  purposeful.  “I  think 
many  of  our  news  sources,”  he  said, 
“have  an  ability  for  confusion  and  some¬ 
times  I  think  it  is  deliberate.” 

In  business  circles,  he  said,  the  press  is 
viewed  as  a  hostile  special  interest  in 
American  society.  “That  view  prevails  in 
many,  many  quarters  of  our  society,”  he 
added. 

He  remarked  the  press  should  do  a  bet¬ 


ter  job  of  covering  complex  stories. 

He  said  the  press  has  a  preoccupation 
with  searching  in  the  dark  comers  of  soci¬ 
ety  for  flaws.  That  search,  however, 
often  leads  to  reform,  he  asserted,  and 
reform  is  a  better  form  of  social  change 
than  revolution. 

Cony  peppered  his  remarks  with  jokes. 
He  advised  politicians,  “Never,  never 
pick  a  fight  with  someone  who  orders  ink 
by  the  barrel.” 

Sometimes,  he  said,  problems  between 
the  press  and  people  covered  by  it  result 
from  a  lack  of  communication. 

He  recalled  a  man  driving  on  a  narrow 
road  late  at  night.  As  he  approached  the 
crest  of  a  hill,  he  saw  the  headlights  of  an 
oncoming  car  in  his  lane.  He  pulled  into 
the  adjoining  lane  and  stopped. 

The  oncoming  car  pulled  along  side 
him.  Its  driver,  a  woman,  began  shouting 
at  him:  “Pig!  Pig!  Pig!”  The  man  yelled 
back,  “Bitch!  Bitch!  Bitch!”  and  con¬ 
tinued  over  the  crest  where  he  promptly 
hit  a  450-pound  pig  in  the  middle  of  the 
road. 

Cony  also  noted  a  person’s  point  of 
view  influenced  his  or  her  opinion  of  the 
press.  He  read  a  review  of  Lady  Chatter- 
ly’s  Lover  published  in  Field  and  Stream. 
The  reviewer  said  the  book  contained 
much  information  about  wildlife  manage¬ 
ment,  but  it  would  not  supplant  authorita¬ 
rian  texts  on  the  subject  and  it  also  con¬ 
tained  “many  pages  of  extraneous  mate¬ 
rial.” 

Editors  assigned 
to  new  positions 

William  J.  Ward,  29,  was  named  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  Baltimore  (Md.)  News 
American,  and  Sara  Engram,  31,  named 
editor  of  the  editorial  page,  editor  Jon 
Katz  announced  this  week. 

At  the  same  time,  the  appointments  of 
Russell  J.  Brown  to  associate  editor,  John 
N.  Walston  to  assistant  managing  editor/ 
operations,  and  Andy  Cassell  as  assistant 
managing  editor/nights  were  also 
announced. 

Ward,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Notre  Dame,  has  held  a  variety  of  posi¬ 
tions  at  the  News  American,  including 
reporter,  assistant  city  editor,  news  edi¬ 
tor,  metropolitan  editor,  and  assistant 
managing  editor/news. 

As  managing  editor,  the  sports,  fea¬ 
tures  and  news  editors  will  report  to  him. 

Engram,  a  graduate  of  the  Yale  Divin¬ 
ity  School  joined  the  News  American  in 
1980  from  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
where  she  worked  as  a  correspondent  in 
the  paper’s  Dover,  Del.,  bureau.  She  is 


Grit  purchased 
by  Connecticut 
direct  mail  firm 

Grit,  the  national  weekly  newspaper, 
has  been  purchased  by  a  Connecticut 
direct  mail  firm  which  hopes  to  boost  its 
sagging  circulation  through  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  direct  mail  techniques  to  circula¬ 
tion  sales  efforts.  The  sale  ends  nearly  a 
century  of  ownership  by  the  Lamade 
family. 

In  announcing  the  sale.  Grit  executives 
bemoaned  the  scarcity  of  the  “little  mer¬ 
chant”  which  had  formed  the  backbone 
of  the  newspaper’s  distribution  operation 
for  nearly  100  years.  Among  other 
reasons  for  the  sale,  according  to  James 
Crossley,  Grit’s  vicepresident/finance, 
were  postal  rate  increases  and  legislation 
which  has  made  it  more  difficult  to  obtain 
mailing  lists. 

“Things  are  different  today  than  they 
were  25  years  ago,”  commented  Cros¬ 
sley.  He  explained  that  young  people  who 
used  to  earn  spending  money  as  carriers 
are  now  finding  that  they  can  make  more 
money  in  a  variety  of  different  jobs.  Their 
lifestyles  are  changing,  he  said. 

In  March,  1978,  Grit  started  selling  the 
weekly  on  about  30,000  newsstands  in  an 
effort  to  boost  sales.  The  paper  had  been 
distributed  by  young  merchants  exclu¬ 
sively  for  95  years. 

The  newspaper,  in  the  late  1960s, 
sported  a  circulation  base  of  1.5  million. 
Circulation  has  fallen  to  roughly  900,000, 
with  about  350,000  subscriptions  deli¬ 
vered  by  mail. 

The  purchaser,  ADVO-Systems,  Inc 
of  Hartford,  Conn,  is  reportedly  the  sin¬ 
gle  largest  U.S.  Postal  Service  Customer. 


responsible  for  the  editorial  pages. 

As  associate  editor.  Brown  will  over¬ 
see  the  editorial  and  news  operation’s  fi¬ 
nances,  personnel  and  administrative.  He 
will  supervise  special  projects  in  the 
newsroom  as  well,  including  special  and 
investigative  reporting  projects. 

As  assistant  managing  editor/opera¬ 
tions,  Walston  will  oversee  the  produc¬ 
tion  and  layout  of  the  daily  and  Sunday 
paper. 

Cassell  of  the  Miami  Herald  will  join 
the  News  American  in  May  as  assistant 
managing  editor/news.  He  has  also  work¬ 
ed  for  the  Charlotte  News. 

New  Florida  daily 

JupiterlTequestra  (Fla.)  Journal,  a 
twice-weekly,  started  publishing  five 
days  a  week  on  March  9.  Hammell  News¬ 
papers  Inc.  acquired  the  Loxahatchee 
Journal  on  February  29,  1980.  The  pub¬ 
lisher  said  the  paper’s  weekly  circulation 
was  40,617  before  the  conversion  to  a 
daily. 
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Telecommunications 


Field  Enterprises 
to  test  teletext 


nology,  told  reporters  last  week  that  the 
race  is  on  to  see  which  system  will  be 
accepted  as  the  standard  in  the  United 
States — a  race  whose  top  contestants  in¬ 
clude  Great  Britain,  France  and  Canada, 
with  the  U.S.  not  even  in  the  running. 

“It  would  be  pointless  now  for  the  Un¬ 
ited  States  to  re-introduce  the  wheel.  We 


By  Celeste  Huenergard 

Teletext  is  coming  to  Chicago  and  Field 
Enterprises  is  footing  the  bill. 

The  publishers  of  the  Chicago  Sun 
Times  announced  plans  to  begin  what 
they  called  “the  first  commercial  teletext 
experiment  in  the  United  States.” 

The  announcement  came  24  hours  after 
a  group  of  Californian  broadcasters  re¬ 
vealed  details  of  a  joint  venture  with  Tele- 
diffusion  de  France  to  test  teletext  in  Los 
Angeles  (E&P,  April  18,  page  56). 

Modeled  after  the  British  BBC  CeeFax 
system  which  has  been  in  operation  in  the 
United  Kingdom  since  1975,  the  Chicago 
equivalent,  KeyFax,  will  provide  teletext 
to  both  decoder-equipped  television  sets 
and  cable  operators. 

Initially,  100  decoder-equipped  tv  sets 
will  be  installed  in  public  locations, 
businesses  and  homes.  Through  the  use 
of  a  key  pad  the  viewer  will  be  able  to  call 
up  news,  sports,  public  service  notices, 
traffic  updates,  weather  information, 
classified  ad  display  ads,  entertainment 
guides,  financial  news — including  stock 
and  commodity  prices,  commuter  train 
schedules  and  horoscopes. 

“No  other  company  is  commercially 
testing  this  system  in  the  United  Stales,” 
Richard  Giesen,  president  and  chief  ex¬ 
ecutive  officer  of  Field  Enterprises,  said 
last  week.  “We  expect  to  learn  how  to 
sell  it  and  to  see  which  advertisers  will 
find  the  medium  attractive.  We  are  the 
only  company  that  has  been  granted  the 
authority  to  sell  subscriptions  and  ads  by 
the  FCC.  This  will  give  us  a  chance  to 
gauge  supply  and  demand.” 

KeyFax,  a  part  of  the  newly  formed 
Field  Electronic  publishing  division 
headed  by  Joe  McAdams  (who  is  also 
Field’s  corporate  vicepresident- 
publications)  plans  to  generate  revenues 
through  subscription  fees  and  adver¬ 
tising. 

“On  the  cable  side,  advertising  will  be 
a  major  factor,  the  majority  of  it  classified 
ads,”  McAdams  said. 

The  company  currently  has  made 
arrangements  with  Zenith  (torp.  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  first  100  tv  sets  that  will  be  used 
during  the  one-year  test  period.  In  Great 
Britain,  already  existing  sets  must  be  fit¬ 
ted  with  an  adapter  that  currently  sells  for 
$300. 

The  100  Chicago  sets  will  be  placed  in 
bars,  restaurants,  private  clubs,  hospit¬ 
als,  train  stations  and  a  few  homes,  McA¬ 
dams  said. 

The  KeyFax  signal  then  will  be  broad¬ 
cast  on  the  vertical  blanking  interval  of 


started  work  on  this  15  years  ago  and  it 
Channel  32,  WFLD-tv,  a  Field  station.  A  would  take  years  for  an  American  com- 
five-person  editorial  staff  will  process  the  pany  to  catch  up  at  this  point,”  said 
program  material  under  the  supervision  Baker. 

of  a  managing  editor  with  similar  experi-  Field’s  latest  move  eliminates  the  Sun- 
ence  in  the  BBC  system.  Information  Times  from  the  Columbus,  Ohio-based 
sources  will  include  Dow  Jones,  Associ-  CompuServe  experiment  which  it  had 
ated  Press,  United  Press  International  considered  joining  earlier, 
and  the  Sun-Timesi  Later  on,  the  com-  When  asked  why  the  company  had 
pany  hopes  to  provide  data  from  airline  opted  for  teletext  instead,  McAdams 
guides,  the  Chicago  Public  Library,  and  said:  “We  only  have  a  limited  amount  of 
other  sources.  resources.  We  chose  to  serve  the  Chicago 

“We  have  to  see  what  the  consumer  market.  But  we  do  believe  in  Corn- 
wants  and  will  pay  for,”  McAdams  said.  puServe.” 

“We  are  at  the  stage  that  television  was  McAdams  refused  to  divulge  how 
30  years  ago  when  it  didn’t  know  who  its  much  the  privately  held  company  is  in¬ 
customers  were.”  vesting  in  the  one-year  teletext  experi- 

Kenneth  Baker,  British  minister  of  ment.  “Let’s  just  say  it’s  substantial  and 
state  for  industry  and  information  tech-  enough  to  carry  us  through  the  test.” 

“Our  only  hope” 

Chapter  11  petition 
filed  by  publisher 

A  $9.2  million  libeljudgment  has  forced  contents,  which  suggested  Green  might 
the  Alton  (Ill.)  Telegraph  into  bankruptcy  have  been  involved  with  organized-crime 
court  in  a  last-ditch  effort  to  avoid  closing  figures. 

its  doors.  The  Telegraph  has  already  filed  a 

Although  the  Chapter  1 1  petition  notice  of  appeal, 
places  the  35,000  circulation  daily  in  a  “We  will  conduct  business  as  usual  at 
precarious  financial  position,  it  also  the  Telegraph  while  appealing  the  Green 
means  that  the  paper  will  not  have  to  post  case,”  Cousley  said.  “We  have  subscri- 
the  $13.2  million  surety  bond  necessary  bers,  advertisers  and  employees  to  think 
under  Illinois  law  to  appeal  the  circuit  of  as  well  as  the  need  to  publish  a  daily 
court  decision.  newspaper  on  schedule.” 

“We  don’t  have  enough  assets  to  get  a  Telegraph  production  manager  and 
bond,  so  this  is  our  only  hope,”  Tele-  part-owner  Peter  McAdams  said  he 
graph  editor  Stephen  Cousley  explained,  thought  the  paper’s  chances  of  winning 
adding  that  the  bankruptcy  status  will  the  appeal  were  good.  “There  isn’t  any 
protect  “the  corporation’s  property  and  court  in  its  right  mind  that  will  uphold  this 
other  assets  from  seizure  during  the  damn  thing,”  he  declared, 
appeal.”  Green’s  lawyer,  Rex  Carr,  said  he  in- 

Cousely  said  the  Telegraph  had  been  tends  “to  challenge,”  the  Telegraph’s 
considering  the  Chapter  1 1  petition  since  latest  move  but  would  not  specify  how. 
last  September  and  decided  to  go  ahead 
with  it  after  failing  to  reach  a  settlement 
with  the  plantifTs  attorney. 

“He  told  us  he  would  have  to  take  steps  Trentonian  names 

to  collect,  Cousley  said.  The  next  day 

(April  14)  the  paper  filed  a  Chapter  11  CirCUlatlOn  eXGC 
corporate  reorganization  petition  in 

federal  Bankruptcy  Court  in  East  St.  Robert  E.  LeQuear,  31,  an  8-year 
Louis,  Ill.  veteran  with  the  Trenton  (N.J.)  Trento- 

James  Green,  an  Alton  builder,  won  nian,  was  named  circulation  manager  on 
the  controversial  verdict  last  June  after  April  10.  LeQuear  succeeds  Jim 
he  charged  that  he  was  libeled  by  a  memo  Geronemo,  who  headed  the  department 
written  by  two  former  Telegraph  repor-  from  1968  until  his  death  on  April  8. 
ters  to  the  Justice  Department.  The  news¬ 
paper  never  published  the  memo  or  its  _ 
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50-year  agreement 

Seattle  newspapers’  pact 
sent  to  Justice  Department 


The  Seattle  Times  Co.  and  the  Hearst 
Corporation  have  entered  into  a  joint 
operating  agreement  respecting  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Seattle  Times  and  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer. 

Under  terms  of  the  agreement,  The 
Hearst  Corporation  is  guaranteed  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  $25.1  million  or  40%  of  net  re¬ 
venues,  whichever  is  less,  over  the  first 
three  years  of  a  50-year  joint  operating 
agreement. 

The  details  of  the  basic  agreement  were 
filed  in  an  application  that  was  sent  to  the 
Justice  Department  requesting  approval 
of  the  agreement  by  the  attorney  general 
under  the  terms  of  the  Newspaper  Pre¬ 


servation  Act. 

Out  of  the  $25.1  million,  Hearst,  which 
publishes  the  P-I  and  claims  it  is  “in  prob¬ 
able  danger  of  financial  failure”  after  los¬ 
ing  $14,327,490  in  the  past  13  years,  must 
cover  the  costs  of  the  P-I’s  news  and 
editorial  department. 

After  the  first  three  years,  the  Times 
earns  6%  of  profits  as  a  management  fee. 
The  remainder  of  profits  would  be  di¬ 
vided,  with  66%  going  to  the  Times  and 
34%  to  the  Hearst  Corp. 

The  agreement,  which  calls  for  the 
Times  to  assume  responsibility  for  adver¬ 
tising  sates,  circulation,  printing  and  most 
other  business  functions  of  both  news¬ 


papers,  stipulates  that  the  Times  must  use 
“its  best  efforts  to  sell  advertising  for  and 
promote  each  newspaper.” 

“The  dollars  spent  on  promotional 
activities  and  programs  for  the  P-I  and 
Seattle  Times  shall  be  equal,”  the  agree¬ 
ment  states. 

The  news  and  editorial,  as  well  as  the 
autonomy  of  the  P-I,  would  also  be 
guaranteed. 

Copies  of  the  joint  agreement,  together 
with  documents,  are  available  for  public 
inspection  at  the  Department  of  Justice, 
Washington,  D.C. 


The  Tennessee  Court  of  Appeals  has 
reversed  a  lower  court  decision  and 
opened  up  a  hospital’s  payroll  records  to 
the  scrutiny  of  the  press  and  public. 

The  appellate  court  ruled  that  the 
payroll  records  of  Bradley  Memorial 
Hospital  are  subject  to  the  state’s  Open 
Records  Law  and  should  be  opened.  The 
court  reversed  a  Chancery  Court  decision 
against  the  Cleveland  (Tenn.)  Banner. 
The  lower  court  had  ruled  that  under  the 
law,  the  hospital  could  hold  the  records 
confidential. 

Last  year,  the  hospital  board  released 
some  of  the  information  requested  by  the 
newspaper  to  the  county  commission, 
which  in  turn  made  it  available  to  the 
press  and  public. 

The  Open  Records  Law  says,  in  part, 
all  state,  county  and  municipal  records 
are  open  to  the  public  and  press  execept 
for  certain  patient  medical  records,  Ten¬ 
nessee  Bureau  of  Investigation  records, 
public  school  student  records  and  milit¬ 
ary  records. 

The  hospital  was  established  in  1947 
and  initially  funded  by  county  revenue 
bonds.  It  has  been  a  self-supporting  and 
non-profit  facility  that  has  used  county 
revenue  bonds  to  build  additions,  and  has 
turned  over  its  profits  for  repayment  of 
the  bonds,  according  to  court  records. 

While  admitting  the  hospital  fit  the 
state  Supreme  Court  definition  of  a  public 
hospital,  the  hospital  board  denied  the 
newspaper  access  to  the  records.  The 
Chancery  Court  upheld  the  board’s  right 
to  keep  the  records  confidential. 

The  appellate  court,  in  ruling  in  favor  of 
the  newspaper,  remanded  the  case  to  the 
Chancery  Court  for  an  order  to  be  entered 
in  accordance  with  the  Appeals  Court  rul¬ 
ing.  The  hospital  board  has  until  the  end 
of  this  month  to  file  an  appeal. 

The  Banner  has  since  1978  been 
attempting  to  obtain  information  for  a 
study  of  health  care  costs.  The  newspap¬ 
er  had  originally  asked  for  beginning  and 
top  salaries  of  personnel  by  categories, 
such  as  nurses,  dieticians,  etc.  and  for  the 
names,  titles  and  salaries  of  the  hospital’s 
top  20  administrators. 
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TURF  WRITERS  gather  around  John  Albert  Morris,  longtime  member 
of  The  Jockey  Club,  as  he  was  honored  April  10,  at  a  90th  birthday 
reception  at  Jockey  Club  headquarters,  380  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 
City. 

Morris,  who  is  an  honorary  member  of  the  New  York  Turf  Writers 
Association,  was  associated  with  the  thoroughbred  sport  for  65  years 
and  his  scarlet  racing  silks  are  the  oldest  in  the  country. 

Left  to  right  (back  row):  Fred  Grossman,  editor  of  the  Daily  Racing 
Form;  Jim  McCulley,  formerly  with  New  York  News;  Bill  Rudy,  formerly 
with  New  York  Post;  Sal  Gerage,  New  York  News;  Wes  Gaffer,  New 
York  News;  Sam  Kanchuger,  New  York  City  Off-Track  Betting  Corpor¬ 
ation;  Herb  Goldstein,  Daily  Racing  Form.  Behind  Goldstein  is  Russ  Har¬ 
ris,  New  York  News;  and,  right,  Joe  Nichols,  formerly  with  New  York 
Times. 

Front  row:  Mike  Strauss,  New  York  Times;  Whitney  Tower,  formerly 
with  Sports  Illustrated;  Morris  and  Patrick  W.  O'Brien,  Philip  Morris  Co. 
The  reception  was  attended  by  over  150  guests. 


Appeals  court  opens 
hospital  records 
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Editor  brings  them  in  aiive 


Some  colleagues  call  him  “Sergeant 
York”  (the  World  War  I  hero  who  cap¬ 
tured  many  Germans).  Others  call  him 
“the  policeman.” 

Why? 

Well,  so  far,  1'  suspects — wanted  for 
murder,  shootings  or  prison  escapes — 
have  surrendered  to  him. 

We’re  referring  to  Philadelphia  Daily 
News  senior  editor  Chuck  Stone. 

The  most  recent  surrender  involved 
two  persons  wanted  in  the  murder  of  a 
North  Philadelphia  grocer. 

It  all  started  late  one  night  in  October, 
1977. 

Chuck’s  phone  rang.  When  he 
answered  it,  a  voice  said: 

“I’m  wanted  for  murder.  I  want  to  turn 
myself  in  to  you.” 

Flabbergasted,  Chuck  blurted: 

“Why  don’t  you  go  to  the  police?” 

“No  way,  man,”  the  caller  replied. 
“They’d  clobber  me.  I  don’t  want  to  get 
banged  around.  If  I  turn  myself  in  to  you, 
they  won’t  touch  me.” 

So  Chuck  agreed  to  serve  as  an  in¬ 
termediary. 

The  suspect  then  gave  him  the  name  of 
a  North  Philadelphia  bar. 

“I’ll  be  there  tomorrow  afternoon,” 
the  caller  said.  “If  you  show  up.  I’ll  turn 
myself  in.” 

Chuck  showed  up  the  next  day — with 


photographer  Sam  Psoras.  Just  as  they 
were  going  to  enter  the  bar,  Sam  sug¬ 
gested: 

“You  go  in.  I’ll  wait  for  you  out  here.” 

“No  way,”  Chuck  said.  “If  this  guy 
starts  shooting,  he’s  going  to  shoot  both 
of  us,  not  just  me.” 

Sam  couldn’t  see  the  logic  of  Chuck’s 
argument,  but  finally  agreed  to  go  in  with 
him. 

Fortunately,  there  wasn’t  any  shoot¬ 
ing.  And  the  suspect  surrendered  to 
Chuck  who  brought  him  back  to  the  Daily 
News.  Then  he  called  the  Homicide 
Bureau.  Within  a  few  minutes,  two  detec¬ 
tives  picked  up  the  suspect. 

Since  then,  1 1  others  have  surrendered 
to  Chuck. 

Six  of  them  were  wanted  for  murder. 
Two  for  shootings  and  three  for  escaping 
from  prison. 

What  happened  to  the  12?  Eleven  were 
convicted. 

There  have  been  a  few  others  who 
wanted  to  surrender  to  Chuck.  But  they 
were  charged  with  minor  offenses.  So 
Chuck  sent  them  to  public  defenders,  in¬ 
stead. 

Although  Chuck  has  an  “arrest”  re¬ 
cord  that  any  cop  would  be  proud  of,  he 
shrugs  it  off. 

“All  I  did,”  Chuck  said,  “was  to  make 
sure  the  suspects  received  fair  treatment 


Chuck  Stone 
and  were  not  abused.” 

“Well,”  Chuck  laughed,  “I  really 
didn’t  expect  them  to  say  thanks  to  me. 
Who  wants  to  say  thank  you  for  going  to 
jail?” 

But  Chuck  added  that  at  least  one  of 
those  who  surrendered  has  written  him 
from  prison.  In  fact.  Chuck  corresponds 
regularly  with  about  50  people  in  jail. 

“The  odd  part  is  that  they  surrender  to 
me  even  though  they  know  I  have  firm 
beliefs  about  crime.  I  believe  in  the  death 
penalty.  And  mandatory  sentences  for 
those  caught  with  a  gun — and  dope 
pushers.  Heavy  sentences  for  pushers.” 


Another  Hoest  Toastie! 


Congratulations 

On  being  honored 
by  the 

National  Cartoonists  Society 
for  creating  the 

Best 

Syndicated 

Panel 
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'‘We  believe  in  a  newspaper 
magazine  that  excites  our  readers 
—Scene  Magazine  does  this  with 
its  special  local  interest” 


JAMES  M.  MORONEY,  JR. 

President, The  Dallas  Mornins  News 


•  ^  • 


The  largest,  most  prestigious 
paper  in  Dallas  must  have  a 
Sunday  magazine  that  reflects  this 
leadership— we  edit  Scene 
Magazine  to  be  quick,  bright  and 
local” 


BURL  OSBORNE 
Executive  Editor 


j  “Scene  Magazine  is  toTexas  and 
Dallas  what  the  name  states— -the 
impulsive,  exciting,  entertaining 
local  scene. That’s  why  it’s  the 
leader!’’ 

JOHN  A.  RECTOR,  JR. 

'  Executive  Vice  President 


T 


NO  NATIONALL/  EDITED  MAGAZINE 
GIVES  VOU  THE  READERSHIP, 

THE  BELIEVABILiry  OR  THE  ADVERTISING  RESPONSE 
OF  VOUR  OWN  LOCALLY  EDITED  MAGAZINE 

51  of  the  country’s  leadins  newspapers  carry  locally  edited  SUND>^ 
magazines.  And  they  could  probably  give  you  51  good  reasons  why 
Here  are  three: 

•  They  are  powerful  because  they  can  concentrate  on  local  events,  local 
people,  local  happenings.  They  can't  help  having  more  appeal  to  your 
readers. 

•  A  locally  edited  magazine  provides  a  superb  color  extension  to  your 
paper. 

•  They’re  of  vital  importance  to  local  retailers.  And  that  means  more 
advertising  dollars  for  you. 

Your  paper  ought  to  be  positioned  with  the  country’s  top  newspapers. 

If  your  circulation  is  over  1^,000,  It’s  entirely  feasible . . .  and  we’ll  show 
you  how. 

Call  Jim  Davy,  President,  AAetropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers,  (212)  689-8200. 


SceneMf^azirse 


Einstein  - 


Note:  8  of  the  51  covers  arc  shown  above. 
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AKRON  Beacon  Journal,  ATLANTA  Journal  &  Constitution,  BALTIMORE  Sun,  BOSTON  Globe,  BOSTON  Herald  American,  BUFFALO  Courier-Express, 
BUFFALO  News,  CHICAGO  Tribune,  ONCINNATI  Enquirer,  CLEVELAND  Plain  Dealer,  COLUMBUS  Dispatch,  DALLAS  Morning  News, 

DALLAS  Times  Herald,  DAYTON  Daily  News,  DENVER  Post,  DES  MOINES  Resister,  DETROIT  Free  Press,  DETROIT  News,  HARTFORD  Courant, 
HOUSTON  Chronicle,  INDIANAPOLIS  Star,  KANSAS  OTY  5tar,  LOS  ANGELES  Herald  Examiner,  LOS  ANGELES  Daily  News  of  L.A., 
LOUISVILLE  Courier- Journal  &  Times,  MEMPHIS  Commercial  Appeal,  MAM  Herald,  MILWAUKEE  Journal,  MINNEAPOLIS  Tribune, 

NEW  ORLEANS  Times- Picayune,  NEW  YORK  Gannett  MItestchester  Rockland,  NEW  YORK  News,  OMAHA  World-Herald,  ORLANDO  Sentinel  Star, 
PHILADELPHIA  Inquirer,  PHOENIX  Arizona  Republic,  PITTSBURGH  Press,  PROVIDENCE  Journal,  ROCHESTER  Democrat  &  Chronicle, 

ST.  LOUIS  Globe- Democrat,  ST.  LOUIS  Post-Dispatch,  ST.  PETERSBURG  Times,  SALT  LAKE  CITY  Tribune,  SAN  JOSE  Mercury  News 
SEATTLE  Post-Intelligencer,  SEATTLE  Times,  SYRACUSE  Herald-American/Post-Standard,  TACOMA  Ne^ Tribune,  TOLEDO  Blade, 

WASHINGTON  Post,  WASHINGTON  Star. 


2,000  scouts  explore 
field  of  journalism 


By  Michael  Whittaker 

“It  helps  if  you  are  weird,”  Tony  de 
I  Haro  said.  “Journalists  work  crazy 
I  hours,  the  pay  is  generally  lousy,  and  you 
I  have  to  be  a  know-it-all  who  wants  to  tell 
I  everything  you  know.” 

Tony  de  Haro  is  news  director  of 
KRLD  radio,  an  ail  news  station  in  Dal¬ 
las,  Texas.  He  was  speaking  to  a  journal¬ 
ism  post  of  Explorers,  the  coed  division 
of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

His  audience  was  primarily  female.  So 
are  the  majority  of  the  2,000  or  so  journal¬ 
ism  Explorers  across  the  country.  There 
are  1 16  posts,  sponsored  by  newspapers, 
magazines  and  broadcasters. 

All  the  posts  have  the  same  general 
goal — introducing  high  school  students  to 
the  profession. 

“It’s  a  hands-on  experience,”  said 
Sheila  Wood  of  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Demo¬ 
crat  &  Union  and  Times  Union.  Her  post, 
in  operation  for  10  years,  has  46  mem¬ 
bers. 

Roger  Mosher,  associate  editor  of  the 
Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  Journal-Gazette  says, 
“we  give  the  students  a  pretty  good  shot 
at  what  the  world  is  like — VDT’s,  report- 
ling,  copy  editing,  and  so  on.” 

In  Biloxi,  Mississippi,  Ted  O’Boyle  of 
the  South  Mississippi  Sun  and  the  Daily 
Herald  watches  over  Post  330.  For  most 
of  the  year  his  18  Explorers  have  been 
putting  out  an  8-page  weekly  tabloid 
which  runs  in  Saturday  editions. 

“Except  for  salary  they  are  treated  like 
the  other  members  of  the  staff.  They  get 
mileage,  if  their  assignment  warrants  it, 

I  and  they  take  their  lunches  on  expense 
[account.” 

Not  every  post  is  a  success.  Reporter 
Sibyl  Myers  of  the  Omaha  World  Herald 
said  her  post  members  “all  hated  writ¬ 
ing.”  They  wanted  to  get  into  broadcast¬ 
ing  because  they  thought  then  they 
wouldn’t  have  to  write.” 

Her  complaint  is  fairly  typical  at  posts 
around  the  country. 

“Sometimes  I  am  appalled  at  the  writ¬ 
ing  and  knowledge  of  some  of  the  Explor¬ 
ers,”  Jenk  Jones,  Jr.,  vicepresident  of  the 
Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune,  said.  But  he  said 
most  members  of  his  post  come  in  realis¬ 
tic.  Jones  said  his  post  seeks  out  the  best 
iof  students  from  area  high  schools.  “We 
don’t  want  more  than  a  dozen  (mem¬ 
bers).” 

Scott  Daniels,  associate  editor  of  Ex¬ 
ploring  magazine,  is  the  advisor  to  a  new 
journalism  post  at  Boy  Scout  headquar¬ 
ters. 

“Most  of  our  kids  know  some  of  the 
basics.  They  work  on  their  high  school 
paper  or  yearbook  and  so  they  are  fairly 
knowledgeable,  but  you’ve  got  to  remem- 
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ber  that  they  are  young.” 

Exploring  is  for  persons  14  through  20, 
but  the  majority  in  the  journalism  posts 
are  juniors  and  seniors  in  college. 

A  good  percentage  go  on  to  J-school. 

“1  know  three  of  my  former  Explorers 
are  now  professionals,”  Ted  O’Boyle 
said.  “One  works  for  the  Memphis  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal,  another  for  the  Denver 
Post,  and  there’s  one  at  the  Jackson 
(Miss.)  Clarion-Ledger.” 

What  exactly  the  Explorers  do  depends 
on  the  advisor  and  what  facilities  are 
available.  At  newspapers.  Explorers  are 
frequently  cloned  to  a  reporter  and  follow 
a  regular  beat. 

Many,  but  not  all,  posts  actually  see 
their  work  in  print.  The  Biloxi-Gulfport 
post  is  unusual  in  that  its  work  is  printed 
as  part  of  the  regular  newspaper. 

Most  put  out  newsletters  on  various 
Exploring  and  Scouting  activities  which 
have  a  much  smaller  circulation  than  the 
40,000  in  Biloxi. 

In  Fort  Wayne,  Mosher  said  he  and  his 
fellow  advisors  act  like  publishers.  “We 
don’t  coddle  them,”  he  said.  “We  want 
them  to  know  what  they  are  getting  into  if 
they  choose  journalism  for  a  career.” 

“Our  group  works  out  their  own 
assignments  and  they  quickly  learn  about 
the  importance  of  deadlines,”  Mosher 
said. 

In  Rochester,  the  would-be  journalists 
know  what  it’s  going  to  be  like  when  they 
take  their  story  to  the  editor. 

“Our  reporters  critique  everything,” 
Sheila  Wood  said.  “The  Explorers  also 
get  sessions  on  ethics — what  you  can 
write  and  so  on.” 

She  said  in  her  area  most  schools  have 
phased  out  student  newspapers  and  Ex¬ 
ploring  “allows  them  a  real  opportunity 
to  get  experience.” 

Jones,  in  Tulsa,  said  wire  copy  is  a 
well-used  tool.  “We  give  them  (the  ex¬ 
plorers)  tests  on  the  copy,  changing 
around  datelines  and  facts  and  let  them 
try  to  find  out  what  is  right  and  what’s 
wrong  with  the  story.  This  teaches  them 
to  become  more  alert  and  to  question  ev¬ 
erything.” 

Some  posts  operate  year-round. 
Others  generally  operate  during  the 
school  year.  In  Rochester,  because  of  the 
weather,  the  post  takes  a  hiatus  in  Janu¬ 
ary  and  February. 

In  Biloxi,  O’Boyle  said  his  Explorers 
“come  in  as  they  have  time,  but  meet 
officially  on  Wednesdays  and  then  unoffi¬ 
cially  on  Saturday  after  the  special  sec¬ 
tion  is  printed.” 

Most  posts  hold  at  least  two  meetings  a 
month  and  many  also  schedule  some 
other  activities  other  than  journalism, 
such  as  picnics  or  canoe  trips. 


The  various  advisors  were  asked  why 
they  thought  the  sexual  ratio  was  weight¬ 
ed  so  heavily  female. 

Jones  said  he  thought  it  was  because 
journalism  “gives  women  more  opportni- 
ty  than  most  businesses.”  But  Sheila 
Wood  thinks  too  many  males  in  high 
school  are  interested  in  sports,  rather 
than  writing. 

Whatever  the  reason,  the  truth  prob¬ 
ably  lies  between.  Exploring  journalism 
is,  as  the  name  implies,  an  opportunity  for 
tomorrow’s  newspeople  to  learn  and  to 
care  about  their  future  profession. 

McClure  endows 
chair  at  Ohio  Univ. 

President  Charles  J.  Ping  of  Ohio  Uni¬ 
versity  anounced  the  endowment  of  an 
academic  chair  in  communication  man¬ 
agement  by  alumnus  J.  Warren  McClure. 

The  McClure  professorship,  endowed 
at  $600,000,  will  be  located  in  the  uni¬ 
versity’s  new  Center  for  Communication 
Management,  an  academic  unit  within  the 
College  of  Communication. 

The  program  was  initiated  this  year 
under  the  guidance  of  Dean  John 
Wilhelm,  who  is  retiring  from  his  admi¬ 
nistrative  post  in  the  College  of  Com- 
muncation  in  June.  The  college  has  2,100 
undergraduate  majors  and  200  graduate 
students  and  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
country. 

“Communication  management  is  a 
new  area  which  has  emerged  from  the 
complex  technology  now  employed  in  the 
communication  field.  It  includes  use  of 
satellites,  microwave  transmission  and  fi¬ 
ber  optics,  as  well  as  various  forms  of 
computer  technology  such  as  traffic 
analysis,”  Wilhelm  said. 

McClure  is  a  1940  graduate  of  Ohio 
University  who  developed  McClure 
Newspapers.  In  1971  he  merged  these 
properties  into  Gannett  Company,  Inc. 
McClure  became  vicepresident  for 
marketing  of  Gannett  until  he  retired  at 
age  55.  He  is  a  director  of  Gannett,  U.S. 
Air,  and  Bill  Communications,  Inc.,  and 
lives  in  Key  Largo,  Florida  and  Charlot¬ 
te,  Vermont. 

Play  about  White 

The  one-man  show  based  on  “The 
Autobiography  of  William  Allen  White,” 
by  Henry  Haskell,  longtime  newsman 
with  the  Kansas  City  Star,  premiered  be¬ 
fore  sell-out  audiences  on  March  26  and 
27  at  the  University  of  Kansas.  “The 
Sage  of  Emporia”  stars  Jack  B.  Wright, 
professor  of  theater  and  and  artistic  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  University  Theater,  who  por¬ 
trays  the  late  Emporia  Gazette  editor. 
The  play  depicts  White  in  his  later  years, 
sitting  in  his  living  room,  talking  about  his 
life  in  Kansas.  Possibilities  for  touring  the 
show  throughout  Kansas  are  being  ex¬ 
plored. 
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Rockne:  Magic  Name 
of FootbalVs  Past 


BY  BOB  OATES,  Times  Staff  Writer 

For  most  people,  big  news  stories 
have  the  power  to  freeze  an  event 
in  memory.  Thus,  many  who  have 
forgotten  much  that  happened  in 
1941, 1963  and  even  1980  can  readi¬ 
ly  recall  where  they  were  and  what 
they  were  up  to  when  they  heard 
about  Pearl  Harbor  and  the  murders 
of  John  Kennedy  and  John  Lennon. 

For  football  fans  a  bit  older,  a 
shock  they  couldn’t  get  over  came 
on  March  31,  1931.  On  that  day,  50 
years  ago,  an  airplane  crash  in  Kan¬ 
sas  was  to  end  it  all  for  the  greatest 
football  coach  of  his  time— perhaps 
of  any  time— Knute  Rockne  of 
Notre  Dame. 

Rockne’s  career  was  unparal¬ 
leled.  At  age  43,  he  had  just  com¬ 
pleted  his  fifth  undefeated  and  un¬ 
tied  season  in  13  years  at  Notre 
Dame  with  a  27-0  upset  over  USC. 


This  excerpted  article  by  Bob 
Oates,  a  Los  Angeles  Times  staff 
writer,  commemorates  the  legen¬ 
dary  football  coach,  Knute  Rockne, 
who  was  killed  SO  years  ago  in  a 
plane  crash.  Oates,  a  veteran  of  37 
years  of  sports  reporting,  is  consid¬ 
ered  one  of  the  nation’s  most 
knowledgeable  football  writers. 

Playing  some  of  the  nation's 
strongest  schedules,  his  teams  lost 
only  12  games  in  those  13  years  and 
won  105,  with  5  ties.  After  five  dec¬ 
ades,  his  winning  percentage,  .897, 
is  still  football’s  all-time  record, 
college  or  pro. 

But  after  five  decades.  Knute 
Kenneth  Rockne  is  tittle  more  than 
a  legend  today  to  most  sports  fans. 
The  America  of  1981  is  as  far  re¬ 
moved  from  the  living  Rockne  as 
his  generation  was  from  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Civil  War.  The  other  day  when 
a  reporter  asked  three  Californians 
in  their  30s  if  they  knew  of  Rockne, 
each  answered  tentatively. 

“He  gave  great  half-time 
speeches,”  said  one, 

"There  was  a  movie  about  him.” 
another  recalled. 

The  third  asked:  ’’Wasn’t  he  the 
hunchback  of  Notre  Dame?” 

Rockne  wasn’t  very  handsome, 
but  he  wasn’t  a  hunchback,  and  he 
was  a  lot  more  than  a  legend  who 
made  speeches  and  inspired  movies. 
Those  who  remember  him  and  his 
era— and  those  who  have  studied 
the  1920s  in  America,  the  so-called 
Golden  Age  of  Sports— rank 
Rockne  at  the  top  among  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  that  amazing  decade. 

Though  a  high  school  dropout,  he 
was  a  brilliant  chemist  who  grad¬ 
uated  magna  cum  laude  from  Notre 
Dame  and  began  as  the  track  coach 


there.  At  age  30.  he  took  over  the 
football  team  in  1918,  just  as  the  { 
curtain  was  going  up  on  sports’  j 
golden  era— which  coincided  with 
what  was  shortly  called  the  flapper 
era  and  also  the  Era  of  Wonderful 
Nonsense. 

Thirteen  years  later,  at  the  dawn 
of  a  tragically  different  American 
experience  known  as  the  Great  De¬ 
pression,  the  abrupt  end  for  Rockne 
brought  down  the  last  curtain  on 
the  golden  age  of  Babe  Ruth,  Jack 
Dempsey.  Red  Grange  and  the  oth¬ 
er  magnetic  personalities  of  the 
Roaring  ’20s.  including  Will  Rogers. 
Grantland  Rice  and  F.  Scott  Fitz¬ 
gerald.  •  •  • 

Rockne  was  the  first  American 
celebrity  to  perish  in  a  commercial 
airline  accident;  and,  in  his  time, 
few  celebrities  were  more  widely 
known.  Bom  in  Norway,  an  immi¬ 
grant  obliged  to  learn  a  new  lan¬ 
guage  in  the  public  schools  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  he  had  become  one  of  the  20th 
Century’s  most  effective  English 
language  communicators. 

In  the  heyday  of  newsreels  and 
radio  broadcasts.  Rockne  by  1931 
was  a  well -recognized  face  and 
voice  in  most  American  communi¬ 
ties.  The  voice  in  particular  was  al¬ 
most  as  familiar,  his  biographers 
say,  as  those  of  the  most  prominent 
personalities  of  that  day,  including 
actor-philosopher-writer  Rogers, 
tenor  Enrico  Caruso  and  crooner 
Rudy  Vallee. 

Jerry  Brondfield,  one  of  the  best 
of  Rockne’s  11  biographers,  said: 
“Nobody  used  the  human  voice 
with  more  startling  and  unforgetta¬ 
ble  emphasis.  It  was  flat,  nasal,  me¬ 
tallic.  Each  word  emerged  as 
though  coated  with  brass.” 

To  have  that  voice  stilled  sud¬ 
denly  by  an  accident— at  the  very 
peak  of  the  man’s  extraordinary 
career  and  at  such  a  comparatively 
young  age— threw  a  pall  over  the 
country. 

For  this  was  a  time  in  which  com¬ 
mercial  air  travel  was  very  new. 
Although  Rockne  was  an  enthusi¬ 
astic  flier,  air  travel  was  so  unusual 
in  1931  that  he  had  to  take  the  train 
from  Chicago  to  Kansas  City  to 
catch  a  Los  Angeles  plane  that 
March  morning.  A  frequent  Los 
Angeles  visitor,  he  had  contracted 
to  make  a  football  demonstration 
movie  here. 

Transcontinental -Western’s 
Flight  599  was  scheduled  to  depart 
Kansas  City  on  3-31-31  at  9:30  a.m. 
A  one-year-old,  eight-passenger, 
trimotor  Fokker,  it  left  on  time  with 
two  pilots  and  six  passengers.  There 
were  two  no-shows. 

The  primitive  airliner  flew  imme- 


diately  into  a  storm,  picked  up  a 
load  of  ice  and  fell  into  a  wheat  field. 
There  were  no  explosions,  no  fires, 
no  survivors.  Rockne's  body  was 
retrieved  by  a  Kansas  farmer.  The 
nearest  village:  Bazaar.  •  •  ■ 

More  than  1,600  of  the  approxi¬ 
mately  1,700  U.S.  newspapers  exist¬ 
ing  at  that  time  carried  editorials 
that  week.  The  funeral  procession 
from  his  modest  South  ^nd,  Ind., 
home  to  Notre  Dame’s  stately 
Sacred  Heart  Church— a  replica  of  a 
medieval  French  Gothic  cathedral 
—was  witnessed  by  an  estimated 
100,000  persons  lining  the  streets  of 
a  city  of  about  100,000.  Some  200 
Rockne  players  who  had  moved 
along  to  careers  as  college  and  high 
school  coaches— including  23  col¬ 
lege  football  head  coaches— re¬ 
turned  for  the  rites.  •  •  • 

To  biographer  Brondfield, 
Rockne  was  this: 

“He  proved  that  not  all  Vikings 
are  blond,  tall  and  lithe.  He  was 
only  5-8  and  weighed  160  dumpy, 
irregular  pounds.  His  pumpkin - 
shaped  head  was  balding  on  top 
(and)  deeply  furrowed  above  the 
eyes.  His  nose,  broken  at  least  three 
times,  was  the  wayward  feature  of  a 
preliminary  boy  who  never  made 
the  main  event.  But  then  there  was 
the  famous  Rockne  smile— a  broad, 
rippling,  lopsided  smile  soaked  in 
warmth  and  charm.  And  there  was 
that  voice.  .  .  .” 

To  sportswriter  Grantland  Rice, 
who  knew  them  all: 

“Rockne  was  a  man  of  great 
force,  deep  charm  and  an  amazing 
personality.  I  have  never  known 
anyone  quite  his  equal  in  this  re¬ 
spect.” 

Sartorially.  Rockne  was  a  bum. 
coaching  in  baggy  pants  and  torn 
sweatshirts.  When  dressed  for  a 
night  out,  he  usually  resembled  (as 
someone  said  of  somebody  else)  an 
unmade  bed. 

But  in  1951.  some  six  or  seven  de¬ 
cades  after  football  was  first  played 
and  20  years  after  he  died,  Rockne 
was  the  runaway  winner  of  an  As¬ 
sociated  Press  poll  for  all-time 
coach.  He  had  526  votes  to  127  for 
Pop  Warner,  89  for  A.  A.  Stagg.  •  •  • 
Football  historians  say  Rockne 
did  more  to  make  this  distinctively 
American  game  nationally  impor¬ 
tant  than  anyone  (or  anything)  else 
before  television. 

College  football  until  Rockne’s 
time  was  a  provincial  pastime 
developing  fierce  rivalries  within 
the  Ivy  League  and  in  other  sec¬ 
tions.  The  so-called  National  Foot¬ 
ball  League  was  then  a  parochial 
Eastern  group.  The  college  variety 
was  a  sport  with  only  one  bowl 
game  and  few  intersectionals. 

Into  this  void  Rockne  moved 
spectacularly  in  the  192()s.  He  was 
the  first  to  schedule  annual  inter¬ 
sectionals  from  Georgia  and  the 
Southeast  to  New  York  (when 
Army  was  a  football  power)  and  on 
to  Chicago  and  Ixis  Angeles.  He 
sought  the  best  teams  that  would 


play  him  in  any  part  of  the  country. 

This  was  something  new  in 
sports.  No  other  team  had  ever 
competed  regularly  on  a  national 
stage.  And  no  one  else  did  until  the 
NFL  moved  West  and  South  at 
mid-century. 

Rockne’s  teams  stimulated  na¬ 
tional  interest  not  only  in  football 
but  also  in  their  university.  They 
had  the  country  taking  sides.  Al¬ 
most  every  fan  was  either  for  or 
against  Notre  Dame,  the  small. 
Catholic  men’s  school  in  rural  Indi¬ 
ana. 

A  contemporary  journalist,  Paul 
Galileo,  wrote  years  later:  “With 
the  skyrocketing  of  Notre  Dame  out 
of  the  West .  .  .  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  who  had  never  been 
to  college  or  near  a  campus  identi¬ 
fied  themselves  with  the  school 
with  the  wonderful  soubriquet, 
’Fighting  Irish.’  ” 

And  hundreds  of  thousands  were 
against.  •  •  • 

To  much  of  the  country,  Rockne 
was  also  a  story-teller.  Those  who 
never  saw  his  teams  loved  his  jokes. 

He  liked  to  tell  about  the  time  he 
was  driving  to  a  football  game  with 
two  associates,  including  Hunk  An¬ 
derson,  when  they  were  delayed  by 
a  road -hogging  truck  driver.  As 
Anderson  finally  drew  abreast. 
Rockne  leaned  his  head  out  of  the 
window  and  called  the  driver  some 
bad  names,  whereupon  the  man 
motioned  for  them  to  stop  and  say 
that  again. 

"Stop  the  car.  Hunk!”  Rockne 
roared  belligerently. 

But  as  the  truck  driver  walked 
toward  them,  it  was  apparent  that 
he  was  nearly  a  foot  taller  than 
Rockne,  and  in  fighting  trim,  be¬ 
sides. 

"Go  get  him,  Hunk,”  Rockne  said 
firmly.  ■  •  ■ 

As  an  undergraduate  at  Notre 
Dame.  Rockne  was  possibly  the 
school’s  most  energetic  student 
ever.  He  did  all  this: 

—Played  the  flute  in  the  Notre 
Dame  symphony  orchestra,  making 
every  rehearsal  and  every  concert. 

—Took  a  major  role  in  every 
school  play  of  his  four  years. 

—Wrote  for  the  student  newspa¬ 
per  and  yearbook  each  year. 

—Fought  semiprofessionally  (at 
145  pounds)  in  club  smokers  at 
South  Bend  and  Elkhart  (quarter¬ 
back  Gus  Dorais  was  his  second). 

—Worked  his  way  through 
school,  first  as  a  janitor  and  then  as 
a  chemistry  research  assistant  for 
Prof.  Julius  A.  Nieuwland,  whose 
discoveries  led  to  synthetic  rubber. 

—Went  cut  for  the  varsity  sports 
in  season,  setting  a  school  record  for 
the  indoor  pole  vault  (12  feet,  4 
inches)  and  making  Walter  Camp’s 
All-American  football  team  as  a 
third-string  end. 

—Reached  the  finals  of  the  Notre 
Dame  marbles  tournament  as  a  jun¬ 
ior. 

—Considered  himself  primarily  a 
student.  On  a  scale  of  1(X),  he  grad¬ 
uated  with  an  average  of  90.5.  •  •  • 


“Rock  could  have  been  anything 
he  chose,”  says  Edward  W.  (Moose) 
Krause,  the  Notre  Dame  athletic  di¬ 
rector,  who  as  a  freshman  scrim¬ 
maged  against  Rockne’s  teams.  “He 
had  the  brains,  energy  and  person¬ 
ality  to  be  a  doctor,  lawyer,  corpo¬ 
ration  president,  governor,  senator, 
anything.” 

Although  Rockne  chose  football 
and  made  an  unheralded  small 
school  into  a  national  power,  coach¬ 
ing  five  undefeated  Notre  Dame 
teams  in  13  years  wasn’t  enough  for 
him.  ’These  were  some  of  the  other 
things  he  did  simultaneously: 

—During  his  first  four  years  in 
charge  (including  the  first  year  he 
won  the  national  championship) 
Rockne  worked  without  assistants 
and  served  as  Notre  Dame’s  athletic 
director,  trainer,  doctor,  equipment 
manager,  track  coach,  intramural 
sports  director,  business  manager, 
ticket  director  and  chemistry  in¬ 
structor. 

—Drawing  on  his  medical  and  an¬ 
atomical  knowledge,  he  designed  all 
the  equipment  his  players  wore 
from  their  shoulder  pads  down.  He 
also  designed  the  Notre  Dame  uni¬ 
form  and  was  first  to  put  his  players 
in  sleek,  streamlined  gold  satin  and 
silk  pants  (before  streamline  was  in 
the  dictionary).  He  wanted  a  smal¬ 
ler  target  for  the  tacklers  and,  as  a 
scientist,  wanted  to  cut  down  wind 
resistance,  increasing  speed. 

—Seemingly  inexhaustible, 
Rockne  toured  the  Midwest  making 
public  speeches  during  the  football 
season,  many  of  them  sales 
speeches  for  a  car  manufacturer, 
Studebaker,  which  paid  him  more 
than  he  got  from  Notre  Dame. 

—As  another  sideline,  he  opened 
a  slock  brokerage  firm  in  South 
Bend  in  the  midst  of  his  last  season. 

—He  wrote  a  newspaper  column 
three  times  a  week. 

—He  wrote  three  books,  includ¬ 
ing  a  volume  of  juvenile  fiction.  (To 
speculation  that  some  of  this  may 
have  been  ghosted  there  are  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  rejoinders:  he  was  accustomed 
to  working  on  three  or  four  things 
at  once  and  the  prose  isn’t  that 
good.) 

—He  was  a  dedicated  gardener 
who  for  years  raised  much  of  the 
family’s  food  and  “otherwise  spent 
hours  with  his  four  children,”  one 
biographer  said.  •  •  • 

—Rockne  was  also  the  principal 
designer  of  the  Notre  Dame  Stadi¬ 
um,  where  his  final  team  played  the 
1930  season  and  which,  after  50 
years,  remains  a  nearly  perfect  sta¬ 
dium  for  its  size  (49,0()0  seats,  all 
Notre  Dame  could  then  afford).  Al¬ 
though  Rockne  was  a  track  expert 
with  track  roots  before  he  became 
interested  in  football,  he  knew  bet¬ 
ter  than  to  clutter  up  a  new  stadium 
with  a  running  track— the  bane  of 
most  stadiums  of  about  that  era.  •  •  • 
The  energy  and  intelligence  that 
drove  and  guided  Rockne  were  pos¬ 
sibly  in  his  genes,  although  that’s 
hard  to  prove.  His  grandfather  and 


great-grandfather  were  black¬ 
smiths  near  Voss.  Norway,  a  pic- 
lure-postcard  resort  town  on  a  lake. 
He  was  bom  there  March  4.  1888. 
His  given  name,  Knute.  is  pro¬ 
nounced  Canute  in  Norway  but 
usually  Nute  here. 

His  father.  Lars,  built  small 
horse-drawn  carnages.  When  he 
sold  several  to  Germany’s  Kaiser 
Wilhelm.  Lars  Rockne  was  encour¬ 
aged  to  enter  one  in  the  1891 
World’s  Fair  at  Chicago,  where  he 
won  the  grand  prize,  which  encour¬ 
aged  him  to  stay  and  send  for  his 
family,  derailing  Knute  to  the  Rose 
Bowl  from  a  probable  trip  to  the 
World  Cup.  The  gainers  were  Notre 
Dame  and  American  football. 

In  his  autobiography,  recalling 
his  days  as  a  Notre  Dame  receiver, 
Rockne  talks  about  the  lime  he 
caught  a  big  touchdown  pass  after 
first  limping  around  the  field  to  fool 
the  other  team’s  defensive  backs. 
Later  he  was  to  fool  DSC  with  a 
speedy  fullback  wearing  the  num¬ 
ber  of  a  slow  fullback. 

’Throughout  his  coaching  career 
indeed  Rockne  concentrated  on  de¬ 
ceiving  his  opponents  as  to  the  real 
strength  of  the  Notre  Dame  team  at 
any  given  moment.  •  •  • 

Otherwise,  Rockne  was  best 
known  in  his  lifetime  for  two  inno¬ 
vations:  shock  troops  and  the  Notre 
Dame  shift. 

In  using  a  full  team  of  second- 
stringers  at  the  start  of  most  games 
(he  called  them  shock  troops)  he 
was  anticipating  two  platoons. 

The  shift,  in  which  all  four  backs 
were  still  in  motion  at  the  snap,  was 
a  tactic  of  such  precision  and  grace 
that  it  was  compared  to  a  New  York 
chorus  line.  In  truth,  Rockne,  a 
stage  fan,  was  rumored  to  have  got¬ 
ten  the  inspiration  for  it  there. 

When  his  opponents  couldn’t 
handle  the  Notre  Dame  shift,  they 
persuaded  the  rules  board  to  legis¬ 
late  against  it.  Hence  the  current 
rule  requiring  all  backs  to  come  to  a 
one- second  halt  before  the  snap  of 
the  ball.  •  •  • 

Two  other  elements  of  Rockne’s 
football  philosophy: 

—Far  ahead  of  his  time,  he  be¬ 
lieved  passing  to  be  about  half  of 
football,  speaking  strategically,  not 
numerically. 

—Football,  however,  is  a  man’s 
game.  You  have  to  beat  them  physi¬ 
cally.  You  must  beat  them  by  run¬ 
ning  the  ball  although  it  is  the 
threat  of  the  pass— the  fact  that 
you’ve  passed  successfully  and  can 
again,  and  will  again— that  makes  a 
sound  offense. 

As  a  football  coach,  those  who 
knew  him  say  Rockne  was  first  and 
last  a  cheerleader,  as  was  Vince 
Lombardi  30  years  later.  Football  is 
that  kind  of  game.  And  so  the  leg¬ 
ends  are  right  in  accenting 
Rockne’s  half-time  speeches  as  the 
explanation  for  his  achievements. 
He  couldn’t  have  moved  1980s  foot¬ 
ball  players  with  oratory,  perhaps, 
but  since  they  still  have  to  be 
moved,  he  would  have  found  a  way. 
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Times  Mirror 
cabie  growth 

Executives  of  Times  Mirror  Company 
led  by  President  Robert  Erburu  met  with 
financial  analysts  in  New  York  City  to  fill 
them  in  on  the  company’s  business  plans 
for  the  coming  year. 

Remarking  that  the  company  expects 
much  of  its  future  growth  to  come  in  cable 
television,  and  from  the  Hartford 
Courant  and  Denver  Post,  Erburu  stated 
Times  Mirror’s  acquisitions  have  posi¬ 
tioned  the  firm  “to  take  advantage  of 
opportunities  in  the  marketplace.” 

He  then  zeroed  in  on  the  Denver  Post 
which  the  company  acquired  for  $95  mil¬ 
lion  last  year. 

Erburu  said  Times  Mirror  intends  to 
improve  the  paper’s  “editorial  quality 
and  business  quality”  through  manage¬ 
ment  changes  and  rethinking  of  some  pre¬ 
sent  policies. 

“The  management  needs  some  upgrad¬ 
ing  and  improvement,”  he  explained. 
“We’ll  be  adding  some  talented  people.” 

One  of  those  talented  people  is  Walter 
Hampton,  previously  vicepresident  of 
operations  for  the  Detroit  Free  Press, 
whom  Times  Mirror  hired  to  be  the  Post’s 
director  of  operations. 

Erburu  stated  the  Post’s  management 
has  also  begun  “re-examining  primary 
market  strategy”  to  improve  circulation 
in  greater  Denver. 

He  said  the  Post  has  already  been  rede¬ 
signed  and  given  a  “brightened,  much 
more  modern  look.” 

Erburu  said  Times  Mirror  is  “looking 
for  significant  profits”  from  the  Post  this 
year. 

Times  Mirror  has  appealed  a  ruling  by 
the  Connecticut  Public  Utilities  Commis¬ 
sion  which  said  the  company  must  either 
sell  the  Courant  or  its  cable  systems  in  the 
Hartford  area. 

Pending  the  outcome  of  the  court’s  de¬ 
cision,  Erburu  told  the  analysts  Times 
Mirror  is  continuing  to  build  and  upgrade 
its  Hartford  cable  systems.  He  said  argu¬ 
ments  on  the  case  will  not  begin  until 
much  later  in  the  year. 

Erburu  commented  if  the  courts  uphold 
the  commission’s  decision.  Times  Mirror 
will  divest  itself  of  the  cable  companies 
and  keep  the  Hartford  Courant. 

Times  Mirror  spent  $200  million  in 
capital  investment  in  1980  and  has  ear¬ 
marked  capital  expenditures  at  $212  mil¬ 
lion  this  year. 

Over  $40  million  of  that  sum  will  go  to 
cable  television  expansion  and  the  rest 
will  be  spent  on  the  Los  Angeles  Times’ 
expansion  project. 

The  company  expects  the  Times’  profit 
margins  to  “remain  strong”  but  is  trying 
to  hold  down  production  costs  by  “elec¬ 
tronic  means.” 
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plans 
in  1981 

Erburu  declined  to  comment  on  the 
Times  agreement  with  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  on  its  volume  discounts  poli¬ 
cy,  saying  a  final  decision  was  still 
pending. 

However,  leaks  to  the  press  regarding 
the  settlement  said  the  Times  agreed  to 
keep  maximum  volume  discounts  at  10% 
(E&P,  March  28,  p.  11). 

In  the  cable  television  field,  Erburu 
said  Times  Mirror  Cable  is  preparing  to 
replace  Times,  Inc.’s  Home  Box  Office 
with  its  own  pay  cable  service.  Spotlight. 
“We’re  experimenting  with  tiering  of  ser¬ 
vices,”  Erburu  remarked.  “We  decided 
we’d  be  better  off  with  our  own  service.” 

He  said  Spotlight  will  be  distributed  via 
satellite  to  Times  Mirror’s  cable  systems 
and  will  eventually  offer  some  original 
programming. 

Erburu  remarked  Times  Mirror  Cable 
is  seeking  franchises  in  a  number  of  cities 
including  Tucson,  Arizona  and  Boston, 
Massachusetts.  He  added  the  company  is 
reconsidering  its  Boston  franchise  bid 
and  is  deciding  whether  or  not  to  submit 
the  required  second  filing. 

The  company’s  cable  division  has  also 
opened  an  office  in  Baltimore,  Maryland 
to  “do  some  exploratory  work,”  he  said. 

Times  Mirror  has  also  entered  a  joint 
venture  with  CompuCard  of  Stamford, 
Connecticut  to  begin  transmitting  via 
satellite  a  cable  shopping  channel. 

The  channel  will  offer  about  eight 
hours  of  programming  daily  consisting  of 
video  commercials  and  product  demon¬ 
strations. 

Interested  consumers  can  use  special 
telephone  numbers  to  order  merchandise 
from  CompuCard  and  receive  a  discount. 

Erburu  said  the  shopping  channel  will 
begin  serving  about  half  a  dozen  markets 
seved  by  Times  Mirror  Cable.  If  the  shop¬ 
ping  channel  proves  successful,  it  will  be 
expanded  to  “all  the  Times  Mirror  mar¬ 
kets  plus  others,”  he  stated. 

In  late  1981,  Times  Mirror  Cable  plans 
to  begin  conducting  a  videotex  experi¬ 
ment  involving  200  Southern  California 
households.  Telephone  lines  will  connect 
100  of  the  households  with  the  data  base. 
The  other  100  households  will  be  linked 
;up  via  cable  tv. 

All  of  Times  Mirror’s  newspapers  plus 
its  other  publishing  groups  will  be  contri¬ 
buting  to  the  videotex  data  base. 

Erburu  also  told  the  analysts  Times 
Mirror  in  1981  will  be  looking  to  reduce 
some  its  long  term  debt  which  has  grown 
to  over  $447  million. 

“Our  generation  of  cash  is  increasing  at 
a  fairly  good  rate,”  he  said,  adding  the 
debt  is  “not  at  a  threatening  level”  but  its 
reduction  “is  part  of  our  strategy.” 


Erburu  did  not  act  concerned  when 
analysts  questioned  him  about  his  com¬ 
pany’s  debt  rating  being  reduced  by  Stan¬ 
dard  &  Poors  to  AA-.  He  said  there  was 
not  much  difference  between  that  rating 
and  the  former  one  of  AA. 

Erburu  said  that  “barring  unforeseen 
circumstances,”  Times  Mirror  expects  to 
have  record  earnings  in  1981. 

After-action  reports 
to  be  discontinued? 

Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar  Weinber¬ 
ger,  in  a  brief  letter,  has  told  the  general 
counsel  for  the  Wasington  Star  that  he 
has  “discontinued  the  requirement  to 
prepare  the  so-called  after-action  reports 
(on  reporter  interviews  with  Army  offi¬ 
cials.)” 

Exactly  what  that  means,  however,  is 
unclear  since  the  letter  also  states  that  the 
general  counsel  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  will  be  contacting  the  Star 
“within  the  next  several  days”  to  discuss 
the  legal  issues  involved. 

The  controversy  surrounding  the 
Army’s  “after-action”  reports  has  been 
raging  since  late  last  year  and  has  sharply 
divided  newspaper  reporters. 

The  feud  erupted  when  Jack  Taylor, 
investigative  reporter  for  the  Oklahoma 
Times,  attempted  to  gain  access  to  the 
reports  (E&P,  January  3.)  Army  proce¬ 
dure  calls  for  public  information  officers 
to  sit  in  on  interviews  the  press  conducts 
with  Pentagon  officials.  Following  the  in¬ 
terview,  the  information  officer  prepares 
a  report,  for  internal  use,  which  contains 
the  names  of  the  people  involved  in  the 
interview,  the  subject  matter  discussed, 
questions  asked  and  sometimes  his  im¬ 
pression  of  the  reporter  who  conducted 
the  interview.  Also,  the  report  can  in¬ 
clude  an  actual  tape  of  the  interview,  in¬ 
cluding  “off  the  record”  answers. 

Washington  Star  reporter  John  Fialka 
and  other  reporters  who  ever  the  Penta¬ 
gon  complained  that  releasing  the  reports 
would  allow  one  reporter  “to  ferret  out 
the  work  product  of  another  reporter.” 

Star  general  counsel  Walter  Diercks 
wrote  to  Weinberger  urging  that  a  policy 
of  nondisclosure  of  such  records  be 
adhered  to  to  protect  “privileged  in¬ 
formation”  obtained  by  reporters  for 
their  respective  newspapers  (E&P, 
March  21.) 

Weinberger  wrote  back  to  Diercks,  but 
did  not  go  into  a  detailed  explanation  of 
what  he  meant  by  his  statement  “I  have 
discontinued  the  requirement  to  prepare 
the  so-called  after-action  reports.” 

Fialka  said,  “I’m  told  informally  that 
this  will  stop  the  taking  of  all  notes  and 
memoranda  (by  the  Army)  that  can  be 
obtained  (by  members  of  the  public) 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act. 

Weinberger  could  not  be  reached  for 
comment  and  Defense  Department  offi¬ 
cials  would  not  discuss  the  matter. 
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Kansas  Press  Association  meeting: 

Gap  seen  closing  between 
newspaper  and  broadcast 


The  news  wave  of  the  future  is  electro¬ 
nic,  and  newspapers  must  adapt  if  they 
are  to  meet  the  technological  challenge. 

That  was  the  message  from  Tulsa  Tri¬ 
bune  editor  and  publisher  Jenkin  Lloyd 
Jones  Sr.  as  he  spoke  (April  10)  to  the 
Kansas  Press  Association  during  its 
annual  convention  in  Hutchinson.  Jones, 
who  writes  a  weekly  column  for  150  pap¬ 
ers  with  a  combined  circulation  of  more 
than  10  million,  said  newspapers  must 
learn  to  view  themselves  as  news  gather¬ 
ers  and  purveyors  rather  than  printers. 

Until  recently,  the  electronic  media 
were  one-dimensional,  he  said,  adding, 
“You  had  to  catch  it  when  it  went  by. 
You  were  also  force-fed  what  you  didn’t 
want — unless  you  went  to  the  bath¬ 
room.” 

By  comparison,  newspapers  are  multi¬ 
dimensional  because  consumers  can  read 
what  they  want  and  ignore  the  rest,  he 
explained. 

Jones  said  that  gap  is  closing  as  the 
technology  that  created  Sputnik  and  tran¬ 
sistors  now  is  creating  multi-dimensional 
electronic  media.  He  said  the  most  not¬ 
able  change  was  the  video  recorder. 
“You  could  go  duck  hunting  and  still 
catch  that  football  game,”  he  said. 

With  the  possible  proliferation  of  home 
computers  and  the  certain  proliferation  of 
cable  tv  channels  (via  communication 
satellites),  the  prospect  of  two-way  elec¬ 
tronic  communication  is  even  greater,  he 
warned. 

Jones  noted  that  he  sits  in  his  newspap¬ 
er  office  with  reports  from  the  state,  na¬ 
tion  and  world  at  his  fingertips  on  his 
computer  terminal.  He  said  consumers 
soon  may  be  able  to  select  electronically 
the  specific  information  they  want  to  re¬ 
ceive  in  their  homes,  whether  it  be  the 
latest  roundup  of  international  soccer  or 
the  current  price  of  gold. 

Jones  said  the  prospect  of  widespread 
two-way  electronic  communication  is  a 
specter  that  concerns  newspapers.  One 
extreme  threat  is  the  creation  of  a  “Super 
Yellow  Pages”  by  Bell  Telephone  that 
would  expand  its  existing  monopoly,  he 
said. 

“Really!  We  know  how  powerful  the 
Yellow  Pages  are;  suppose  we  got  ‘talk- 
back’  Yellow  Pages,”  he  said.  Jones 
added  that  newspaper  organizations 
already  are  battling  that  threat. 

“I  didn’t  come  here  to  curdle  your 
lunch  by  preaching  panic,”  Jones  told  his 
dinner  audience.  He  said  newspapers 
must  decide  they  are  not  merely  printers 
but  are  the  most  skilled  and  accurate  pur¬ 
veyors  of  information  in  the  whole  field  of 
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communications. 

Jones  said  newspapers  must  use  the 
new  electronic  technology  as  an  outlet  for 
those  skills  in  news  gathering.  Citing  an 
example,  he  said  newspapers  in  several 
locations  across  the  country  are  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  leased  tv  channels. 

He  warned  that  the  process  of  adapting 
will  not  be  easy.  “Torchbearers  will  lose 
millions — and  thank  goodness  for  them — 
as  they  blunder  up  blind  alleys,”  Jones 
said. 

Shooting  down  played 

The  recent  shooting  of  President 
Reagan  has  raised  some  unanswered 
questions  about  presidential  security  and 
the  succession  of  power  in  the  White 
House,  Sarah  McClendon,  a  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  news  correspondent  for  34 
years,  told  members  of  the  Kansas  Press 
Association  (April  11). 

Ms.  McClendon  told  the  group  of  about 
200 journalists  that  the  president’s  shoot¬ 
ing  had  been  down-played  by  White 
House  officials. 

Reagan  was  shot  in  the  chest  March  30 
outside  a  Washington  hotel.  He  was 
allowed  to  return  home  Saturday,  12  days 
after  he  underwent  surgery  for  removal  of 
a  bullet  that  had  entered  his  left  lung. 

“The  whole  situation  was  more  serious 
than  what  we  were  led  to  believe,”  she 
said.  “He  could  have  died.  After  he  was 
brought  to  the  hospital,  there  were  people 
milling  around  and  the  nurse  couldn’t  find 
his  blood  pressure.  He  had  lost  half  of  his 
blood  and  he  couldn’t  catch  his  breath. 
They  wouldn’t  say  he  collapsed,  because 
he  only  fell  to  one  knee.” 

Pointing  out  that  reporters  must  go 
through  very  strict  surveillance  to  get 
close  to  the  President,  McClendon  ques¬ 
tioned  why  John  Hinckley,  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  alleged  attacker,  was  allowed  so 
close  to  the  President. 

“The  Secret  Service  is  so  nasty  and 
finicky  when  it  comes  to  journalists,  how 
did  they  allow  Hinckley  to  get  so  close? 
He  could  have  easly  shot  and  killed  the 
President,”  she  said.  “Hinckley  was 
closer  than  some  of  the  photographers.” 

In  his  relationship  with  the  press, 
Reagan  is  very  photo-oriented,  McClen¬ 
don  said.  She  also  said  she  approved  of 
Reagan’s  policy  of  randomly  choosing  re¬ 
porters  to  ask  questions  at  press  confer¬ 
ences. 

“Most  of  the  Washington  reporters 
were  upset  with  the  lottery,  saying  it  was 
unfair  to  the  ‘regulars,’  but  1  think  that  is 
pretty  silly,”  she  said.  It  creates  variety 


and  variety  is  what  makes  a  good  press 
conference.” 

(This  report  was  written  for  E&P  by 
Cindy  Whitcome  and  Kent  Steward,  re¬ 
porters  for  the  Hutchinson  (Kans.) 
News.) 

Tv  leads  other  media 
as  source  of  news 

By  a  large  margin,  television  is  still  the 
leading  source  of  news  for  most  people  as 
well  as  the  most  believed  medium.  These 
are  among  results  of  the  1980  Roper  Re¬ 
port,  a  recently-released  national  opinion 
poll  commissioned  by  the  Television  In¬ 
formation  Office  (TIO)  in  New  York. 

Sixty-four  percent  of  respondents 
stated  that  they  usually  get  most  of  their 
news  from  tv,  with  nearly  4  out  of  10 
participants  mentioning  tv  as  their  only 
news  source.  Newspapers  were  second  at 
44%  and  radio  was  next  with  18%. 

Tv  has  consistently  led  all  other  media 
as  the  primary  source  of  news  since  1%3, 
according  to  the  Roper  Report.  The  poll 
also  indicates  that  51%  of  those  respond¬ 
ing  find  tv  news  the  most  believable,  com¬ 
pared  with  22%  favoring  newspapers. 

The  national  poll  has  been  conducted 
since  1959  by  the  Roper  Organization  for 
the  Television  Information  Office. 

PUC  to  hold  hearing 
on  Austin  test 

The  Texas  Public  Utilities  Commission 
has  scheduled  a  hearing  for  July  6  over 
whether  or  not  AT&T  and  its  subsidiary. 
Southwestern  Bell,  should  be  allowed  to 
conduct  a  consumer  marketing  test  of 
electronic  yellow  pages  in  Austin. 

PUC  Examiner  Rhonda  Ryan  will  pres¬ 
ide  at  the  hearing  which  will  be  in  Austin. 

The  Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion  is  seeking  to  block  the  phone  com¬ 
pany’s  test. 

At  AT&T’s  annual  stockholder’s  meet¬ 
ing  in  Houston,  president  Charles  L. 
Brown  assailed  newspapers  for  trying  to 
keep  the  phone  company  out  of  the  data 
processing  business. 

“I  really  don’t  think  it  helps  very  much 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  to  clothe  its  economic  in¬ 
terests  in  First  Amendment  rhetoric,” 
Brown  said.  “The  issue  is  advertising, 
competition  for  advertising  and  nothing 
else.” 

John  Murphy,  TDNA  executive 
vicepresident,  disputed  Brown’s  conten¬ 
tions. 

“At  no  time  have  we  argued  the  First 
Amendment  before  the  PUC  or  in  district 
court,”  Murphy  stated.  “It’s  not  adver¬ 
tising  either.  The  real  issue  is  if  AT&T  is 
going  to  be  permitted  to  extend  its 
monopoly  over  telecommunications  and 
be  able  to  keep  everybody  else  out.  We 
think  competing  with  AT&T  is  an  unfair 
ballgame.” 
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Wilkes-Barre  daily 
loses  $6.4  million 

Capital  Cities  Communications,  Inc.- 
owned  Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.)  Times  Leader, 
which  has  published  under  strike  condi¬ 
tions  since  October  6,  1978,  incurred  a 
1979  operating  loss  of  $6.4  million, 
according  to  the  recently  released  annual 
report. 

This  compares  to  an  operating  loss  of 
$3.6  million  for  the  seven  months  Capital 
Cities  owned  the  newspaper  during  1978. 

After  taxes  in  1979,  the  Times  Leader 
lost  $3.4  million,  compared  to  the  $1.8 
million  it  lost  after  taxes  in  1978. 

Capital  Cities  does  not  break  out  the 
operating  income  or  loss  for  the  Times 
Leader  for  1980.  It  does  report  that  the 
newspaper  has  had  a  “lower  volume 
together  with  substantially  reduced  ex¬ 
penses.” 

Commenting  on  the  Times  Leader,  the 
annual  report  states,  “a  30%  increase  in 
revenues,  together  with  a  20%  drop  in 
costs,  resulted  in  a  substantial  50%  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  loss  experienced  in  1979 — the 
first  full  year  of  the  strike.  Paid  circula¬ 
tion  rose  almost  20%  in  1980,  but  is  still 
well  below  pre-strike  level.  Four  new 
weekly  sections  were  introduced  during 
the  year.” 

Since  the  strike  began,  the  four  unions 
have  been  publishing  a  competing  news¬ 
paper  in  Wilkes-Barre — the  Citizens’ 
Voice. 

Dooley  purchases 
2  weekly  papers 

Edward  G.  Dooley  of  South  Bend, 
most  recently  advertising  director  of  the 
South  Bend  Tribune,  has  purchased  the 
Tri-County  Publishing  Company  of  Chur- 
ubusco,  Indiana.  The  purchase  involves 
two  weekly  newspapers,  the  Tri-County 
Truth  of  Churubusco  serving  parts  of 
Whitley,  Noble  and  Allen  counties,  and 
the  Avilla  News  serving  the  towns  of 
Avilla  and  La  Otto  in  Noble  County  and 
Garrett  in  DeKalb  County.  In  addition  to 
the  newspapers  a  job  printing  operation  is 
conducted  in  the  (Zhurubusco  plant. 
Dooley  will  assume  the  position  of  pub¬ 
lisher  of  both  newspapers  and  will  be 
president  of  Tri-County  Publishing,  Inc. 

Louis  resigns 

John  J.  Louis,  Jr.,  who  was  nominated 
to  be  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain, 
has  resigned  from  the  board  of  Gannett 
Co.,  Inc.  Louis,  who  was  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Combined  Communications 
Corporation,  which  merged  into  Gannett 
in  1979,  said  he  was  resigning  because 
government  service  requires  this  ac¬ 
tion.”  His  confirmation  as  ambassador 
by  the  U.S.  Senate  is  expected  soon. 
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Peters  confronts  issues 
with  humorous  cartoons 


By  Hal  Lipper 

What  sets  1981  Pulitzer  Prize  winning 
editorial  cartoonist  Mike  Peters  apart 
from  many  of  his  peers  is  his  ability  to 
make  readers  react  after  they  stop 
laughing. 

“If  people  don’t  physically  respond  to 
my  cartoons — if  they  don’t  laugh  and  lean 
over  to  talk  about  them  to  someone  else — 
then  I’ve  failed  in  my  role  as  a  cartoon¬ 
ist,”  Dayton  Daily  News  editorial  car¬ 
toonist  Peters  said. 

Peters,  who  is  carried  by  United  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate  and  run  in  more  than  250 
newspapers,  attempts  to  confront  issues 
through  humor. 

“There  are  two  ways  to  make  people 
think.  I  can  make  them  mad  or  make  them 
laugh.  My  best  cartoons  have  strong  mes¬ 
sages  and  make  people  laugh  out  loud,” 
he  said. 

“I  used  to  try  to  do  both  straight, 
strong,  heavyweight  cartoons  and 
humorous  cartoons,”  he  continued.  “But 
no  matter  how  hard  I  try,  I  can’t  be  a  Paul 
Conrad  (of  the  Los  Angeles  Times)  or 
Herblock  (of  the  Washington  Post).  I’m 
Mike  Peters.  And,  I’ve  got  to  do  funny 
cartoons  because  basically  I’m  a  funny 
type  of  guy.” 

Issues  reflected  in  Peters’  Pulitzer 
prize  entry  included  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment,  Gun  Control,  Abortion, 
Nuclear  Safety,  Genetic  Engineering  and 
former  President  Jimmy  Carter’s  inde¬ 
cisiveness.  None  of  his  cartoons  depicted 
the  Iranian  hostage  situation. 

“Isn’t  it  crazy?  The  one  year  I  thought 
my  cartoons  weren’t  good,  everybody 
came  along  and  said,  ‘This  is  wonder¬ 
ful’,”  the  37-year-old  cartoonist  said. 

Peters  didn’t  plan  on  entering  the  com¬ 
petition  this  year,  so  his  wife  Marian,  and 
Dayton  Daily  News  editorial  writer  Hap 
Cawood  mailed  his  entry  to  the  Pulitzer 
board  after  he  tossed  his  scrapbook  onto 
a  heap  of  sketches  in  his  office. 

“1  thought.  I’m  not  going  to  do  this. 
These  cartoons  suck.  I  don’t  have  a 
chance,”  Peters  recalled. 

Cawood  mailed  one  entry  to  the  Pulit¬ 
zer  Prize  board  and  one  to  the  Sigma  De¬ 
lta  Chi  contest.  Peters  was  supposed  to 
enter  the  Overseas  Press  Awards  com¬ 
petition.  But  he  didn’t. 

The  pixie-like  Peters,  who  has 
appeared  at  editorial  board  meetings  in 
court  jester  and  Superman  outfits,  admits 
he’s  too  hard  on  himself 

He  said  he’s  overly  critical  because  he 
can’t  decide  which  of  his  cartoons  he 
likes.  He’s  also  concerned  about  the  lack 
of  time  he  has  to  contemplate  issues. 

In  recent  months,  he  has  been  involved 
with  several  projects  related  to  cartoon¬ 


TOASTS — Editorial  cartoonist  Mike 
Peters  hosts  plastic  cup  of  champagne  on 
announcement  of  Pulitzer  Prize,  April  13. 


ing.  In  March,  he  completed  four  ani¬ 
mated  works  for  NBC’s  April  23  program 
re-capping  President  Ronald  Reagan’s 
first  100  days  in  office.  Peters  also  is  a 
monthly  guest  on  the  NBC  Today  Show 
where  he  speaks  about  current  issues  and 
sketches  cartoons. 

Last  year  he  was  spotlighted  in  articles 
in  the  New  York  Times,  Newsweek,  and 
Next  magazine.  In  1980,  he  also  received 
the  Ohio  American  Civil  Liberties  award. 
He  won  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi  Journalism 
Award  for  Editorial  Cartooning  in  1975. 

Peters  decided  to  become  an  editorial 
cartoonist  when  he  was  a  spindly  teena¬ 
ger  living  in  St.  Louis. 

“I  went  into  Bill  Mauldin’s  office  at  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  when  I  was  ab¬ 
out  1 5  and  told  him  I  wanted  to  be  just  like 
him.  He  had  just  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize 
and  was  on  the  cover  of  Time  magazine,” 
Peters  recalled.  “He  was  kind  enough  to 
let  me  sit  next  to  him  and  watch  him  draw. 
I  visited  him  regularly.” 

Peters  graduated  from  a  Catholic  all¬ 
boys  military  high  school  and  attended 
Washington  University  in  St.  Louis.  Af¬ 
ter  earning  a  fine  arts  degree  in  1965,  he 
married  and  began  working  as  a  staff 
artist  for  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 

A  year  later  he  was  drafted  as  an  infan¬ 
tryman  and  sent  to  boot  camp  at  Fort 
Leonard  Wood  in  Missouri.  He  began 
sketching  his  experiences  after  taps  and 
sliding  his  drawings  under  the  base  news¬ 
paper’s  door  before  reveille. 

His  talent  was  recognized  and  his  clas¬ 
sification  was  soon  changed  to  an  illustra¬ 
tor,  he  spent  the  majority  of  his  military 
(Continued  on  page  29) 
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career  drawing  in  Okinawa. 

Peters  returned  to  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  as  a  staff  artist  in  1968.  He  had  only 
been  out  of  the  Army  for  three  months 
when  Mauldin,  who  had  become  the 
editorial  cartoonist  at  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times,  heard  of  an  editorial  cartoonist 
opening  at  the  Dayton  Daily  News. 

He  called  up  the  Daily  News'  editor, 
who  was  then  Jim  Fain,  and  said  ‘I  want 
you  to  hire  a  kid’,”  Peters  recalled,  “Fain 
agreed  without  seeing  any  of  my  car¬ 
toons.” 

Peters  came  to  the  Dayton  Daily  News 
12  years  ago.  He  has  been  syndicated  for 
nearly  10  years.  He  says  his  liberal  stance 
has  never  waivered,  “Although  some¬ 
times  I  get  a  knee-jerk  conservative  fear 
that  the  Russkies  are  getting  too 
powerful.” 


The  two  issues  that  have  most  con¬ 
cerned  Peters  in  recent  years  have  been 
the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  and  gun 
control.  He  vehemently  supports  both. 

“In  1979,  there  were  55  handgun  mur¬ 
ders  in  England.  In  Canada  there  were 
212.  In  Japan  there  were  48.  And,  in 
America  there  were  about  10,700.  It’s  un¬ 
believable,  the  facts  are  caricatures  in 
themselves,”  he  said. 

Peters’  favorite  cartoon  of  1980  depicts 
a  smiling  secretary  with  the  caption, 
“This  is  Mary  .  .  .  She’s  underpaid, 
sexually  harassed,  passed  over  for  prom¬ 
otion  and  stuck  in  a  stereotyped 
role  .  .  .  She’s  also  against  the 
ERA  .  .  .  Why?  She  likes  being  treated 
special.” 

The  cartoon  was  inspired  by  a  secret¬ 
ary  Peters  met  who  was  “willing  to  for¬ 
sake  income  and  respect  so  someone 


Hlls  m  AFtxT  »  m  HIM  IMT.... 


could  open  the  door  for  her.” 

Peters  is  allowed  full  editorial  freedom 


at  the  Daily  News  and  chooses  whether 
he  wants  to  attend  the  daily  editorial 
board  meetings  or  begin  sketching  an  idea 
as  soon  as  he  arrives  at  the  newspaper. 

“I  start  out  with  what  I  want  to  say  and 
then  try  to  put  it  across  in  an  effective 
method  so  people  can  be  moved  to  ques¬ 
tion  their  own  beliefs,  whether  they’re  for 
or  against  the  way  I  think,”  he  said. 
“That’s  the  motive:  trying  to  make  peo¬ 
ple  question  themselves.” 


Texas  honors  poetess 

Susan  Wood,  a  Washington  Post  editor 
whose  poems  have  been  published  in  the 
New  Yorker  and  other  magazines,  is  a 
new  member  of  the  Texas  Institute  of 
Letters.  Also  installed  with  recent  cere¬ 
monies  were:  William  Martin,  a  Texas 
Monthly  columnist,  and  Lloyd  Lyman, 
director  of  Texas  A&M  Press. 
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Why  do  so  many  professional  newspapermen 
agree  on  one  Sunday  magazine? 


1 


They  know  our  subject  matter  is  the  most  important. 

When  people  pick  up  their  Sunday  magazine,  they  expect 
more  than  just  entertainment.  They  expect  new  insights  into  the 
world  around  them.  New  ways  of  thinking. 

Not  every  Sunday  magazine  can 
give  people  all  this. 

Parade  Magazine  can.  Week  after 
week. 

With  a  cover  story  by  Mike  Satchell 
-a  probing  investigation  about  how  Holly¬ 
wood  mistreats,  abuses,  even  destroys 
animals.  All  in  the  name  of  realism. 

Cover  Story  April  26, 1981.  With  a  study  by  Daniel  Yankelovich 

on  how  taking  risks  can  save  your  life. 

Important  questions . 

That’s  what  these  features  ask. 

And  that’s  the  kind  of  journalism  people  respond  to.  ^ 
They  know  our  articles  have  the  most  impact. 

Our  writers  have  a  real  feeling  for  their  facts. 

When  Norman  Mailer  talks  about  capital  punishment,  you 
really  know  where  he  stands. 


Invesl 


L 


I 


After  you  read  Dick  Schaap’s  portrait  of  Muhammad  Ali, 
you’ll  feel  that  you  know  him  yourself. 

These  people  write  with  belief.  With  conviction. 

You’ll  want  to  read  what  they  have  to  say.  Even  if  you 
don’t  agree  with  them.  ^ 

The  articles  in  Parade  cover  just  about  every  subject  there 
is.  From  the  reasons  you  may  have  to  fear  the  IftS  to  Eddie 
Adams’  photo  essay  about  Latin  guerrillas  training  on  U.S.  soil. 

You  see,  Parade  does  a  lot  more  than  just  give  people 
information. 

We  get  people  involved.  . 

They  know  our  following  is  loyal. 

To  40,000,000  men  and  women,  Sunday  just  wouldn’t  be 
Sunday  without  a  Parade. 

They  look  forward  to  having  Parade  delivered  in  their 
favorite  newspapers. 

So  they  can  read  it  cover  to  cover,  over  their  Sunday 
morning  coffee.  At  Parade,  we’re  celebrating  our  40th^ear  in 
1981.  We’re  the  largest  weekly  publication  in  America. 

The  Sunday  magazine  chosen  by  130  leading  newspapers. 
Because  we  give  them  what  their  readers  want. 


Take  another  look  at  Parade. 

America’s  largest  weekly  fnagazine. 


in  the  news 


Newspeople 


James  C.  Davis,  III,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  new  position  of  circula¬ 
tion  administrative  director  of  the 
Washington  Post.  He  had  been  city  home 
delivery  manager  and  held  a  variety  of 
circulation  posts  since  joining  the  paper 
in  1950. 

♦  ♦  * 

Rona  Cherry,  senior  editor  of  Gla¬ 
mour  magazine,  has  been  promoted  to  the 
newly  created  post  of  executive  editor. 
Cherry  joined  Glamour  in  1977  after 
working  as  a  reporter  for  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  New  York  Times,  Akron  Beacon 
Journal  and  Newsweek  magazine. 

*  * 

Richard  P.  Sylvia  is  the  newly 
named  editor  of  Fire  Engineering  maga¬ 
zine,  succeeding  James  F.  Casey,  who 
retired.  Sylvia  has  worked  at  the  maga¬ 
zine  since  1966  and  previously  was  night 
copy  editor  of  the  New  York  World  Tele¬ 
gram. 

*  *  * 

Judith  A.  Stark,  weekend  managing 
editor  of  the  Providence  Journal- 
Bulletin,  is  the  new  managing  editor  for 
news  of  the  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Courier- 
Express.  She  is  a  former  news  editor  of 
the  Evening  Bulletin  and  metropolitan 
editor  of  the  Journal. 

♦  *  * 

Catherine  Ferry  Coleman  has 
joined  the  marketing  department  of  the 
Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune/Eastbay  Today, 
as  promotions  manager.  She  was  audio 
visual  producer/promotion  writer  for  the 
Arizona  RepublicIThe  Phoenix  Gazette 
and  earlier  editor  of  internal  publications/ 
promotion  writer. 

*  *  ♦ 

John  D.  Weinman,  veteran  of  24  years 
in  the  community  newspaper  field,  is  the 
new  marketing  director-general  manager 
of  Wap  ingers  Falls  (N.Y.)  Shopper, 
Inc.  Weinman  is  a  former  general  mana¬ 
ger,  vicepresident  and  editor  of  the  Hud¬ 
son  (N.Y.)  Register  and  concurrently 
secretary,  general  manager  of  the 
Chatham  (N.Y.)  Courier  Corporation. 


PROMOTION — Don  Clark,  left,  assis¬ 
tant  director  of  classified  advertising  for 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  will  be  promoted 
to  director  of  the  department  May  3, 
succeeding  Paul  Mahoney,  right,  who  re¬ 
tires  May  2  after  45  years  of  service  with 
the  newspaper.  Clark  began  as  an  auto¬ 
mobile  advertisng  sales  representative 
with  The  Mirror,  a  Times  Mirror  evening 
newspaper  that  ceased  publication  in 
1962.  He  transferred  to  Times  classified 
in  1 960.  Mahoney  has  worked  with  four 
of  the  newspaper's  five  publishers  and 
seen  the  classified  linage  grow  from  4 
million  in  1936  when  he  joined  to  paper, 
to  61  million  lines  in  1980. 


Chuck  Cornelius,  classified  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Jackson  (Miss.)  Dai¬ 
ly  NewsIClarion-Ledger,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Southern  Classified 
Advertising  Managers  Association  at  the 
annual  meeting  in  Biloxi. 

*  *  * 

Morna  Crites-Moore  was  named 
director  of  communications  for  the  Santa 
Clara  (Calif.)  County  Chapter  of  the 
American  Heart  Association.  She  was  an 
editor  at  the  Poughkeepsie  (N.Y.)  Jour¬ 
nal  and  earlier  a  photographer  in  New 
York. 


Ken  Palke  was  named  editor  of  the 
Capital  Press,  a  weekly  agricultural- 
forestry  newspaper  serving  Oregon  and 
Washington  from  Salem,  Oregon.  Before 
joining  the  paper  as  associate  editor, 
Palke  was  editor  of  the  Polk  County  Ite- 
mizer-Observer,  Dallas,  Oregon. 

♦  «  * 

Lee  Pitt,  veteran  reporter  and  public 
relations  executive,  has  joined  Hughes 
Aircraft  Company  as  director  of  corpo¬ 
rate  communications.  Pitt  succeeds  E.  J. 
Beam,  who  is  retiring  from  Hughes  after 
25  years  with  the  company,  19  of  them  as 
director  of  public  relations  and  advertis¬ 
ing.  Pitt  previously  was  with  Hughes  Air- 
west  nine  years  and  most  recently  man¬ 
aged  his  own  public  relations  firm  in  the 
San  Francisco  area.  He  was  an  aviation 
editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Mirror-News. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Kerry  Yencer  is  the  newly  named 
managing  editor  of  the  Slidell  (La.)  Daily 
Times.  He  joined  the  paper  last  June  as 
sports  editor  after  22  years  with  newspap¬ 
ers  in  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Minnesota. 

*  *  * 

Arnold  Goldberg,  associate  editor 
of  the  Uniontown  (Pa.)  Herald-Standard, 
has  retired  after  a  number  of  years  with 
the  newspaper.  He  was  a  reporter,  sports 
editor  and  news  editor  before  becoming 
editor  in  1954.  He  stepped  down  as  editor 
to  become  associate  editor  in  1979.  At  the 
same  time  his  wife,  Betty  Joyce  Gold¬ 
berg,  retired  as  the  living  sections  editor, 
a  position  she  held  for  21  years. 

♦  *  * 

Two  top  news  department  appoint¬ 
ments  have  been  announced  at  the  Col¬ 
orado  Springs  Gazette  Telegraph  and  the 
Lima  (Ohio)  News,  both  members  of  the 
Freedom  Newspapers  group.  In  Colora¬ 
do  Springs,  Thomas  J.  Mullen  was 
named  editor,  moving  from  the  same  post 
he  had  held  in  Lima  since  1964.  Ronald 
G .  V  ARLAND  succeeds  Mullen  as  editor  at 
the  Ohio  newspaper.  Varland  became 
city  editor  a  year  ago  and  previously  was 
a  reporter  before  moving  to  copy  desk. 

9(c  * 

Barbara  Lamb  was  appointed  World 
News  bureau  chief  in  Los  Angeles.  Lamb 
joined  McGraw-Hill  in  1953  on  the  edito¬ 
rial  staff  of  Engineering  News-Record 
and  transferred  to  World  News  in  Los 
Angeles  as  a  construction  reporting  spe¬ 
cialist.  Earlier  she  was  a  reporter  for  the 
Portland  (Ore.)  Journal. 

*  *  * 

Martin  Singerman  is  the  newly 
appointed  publisher  of  T/jc  Village  Voice, 
New  York  City,  replacing  William 
Ryan,  who  resigned  to  accept  a  senior 
executive  position  at  Ziff-Davis  Pub¬ 
lishing.  Singerman  will  retain  his  position 
as  president  of  News  Group  Magazines. 
The  Village  Voice  will  become  part  of 
that  division  of  News  America  Pub¬ 
lishing,  parent  company  of  the  newspap¬ 
er,  under  Singerman's  overall  supervi¬ 
sion. 
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Cunningham  Chism  Hymans 

Tom  Cunningham  has  been  Lawrence  H.  Hymans,  projects 
appointed  promotion/public  service  director  of  the  Allentown  (Pa.)  Call- 
director  of  Capital  Newspapers,  Albany,  Chronicle  Newspapers  and  managing  edi- 
N.Y.  Cunningham  served  as  community  tor  of  the  former  Evening  Chronicle,  is 
relations  manager  the  past  two  years  fol-  the  newly  named  executive  editor.  He 
lowing  a  long  tenure  as  sports  editor  and  succeeds  Edward  D.  Miller,  who  res- 

columnist  at  the  Times-Union.  He  will  igned  as  editor  March  1.  Hymans  will 

continue  to  write  a  sports  column  and  will  work  with  managing  editor  Lance  Par- 
manage  the  promotion  and  research  de-  ry  in  direction  of  the  newsroom,  bureaus 
partments  of  the  Times-Union  and  the  and  art  and  photo  departments. 
Knickerbocker  News  also.  After  joining  the  Chronicle  in  1%2,  Hy- 

*  *  *  mans  served  in  the  U.S.  Army  and  re- 

Earl  K.  Chism,  vicepresident/con-  turned  to  the  newspaper  as  a  cub  repor- 

troller  of  the  Washington  Post,  was  ter.  He  later  served  as  assistant  wire  edi- 
elected  controller  of  The  Washington  tor  and  carried  out  combining  of  Call  and 
Post  Company.  Before  his  Post  appoint-  Chronicle  soft  news  into  one  family  sec- 
ment  in  1975,  Chism  was  general  manager  tion.  He  was  promoted  to  managing  edi- 
of  the  international  edition  of  Newsweek  tor  in  1974. 
magazine.  He  is  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Institute  of  Newspaper 
Controllers  and  Finance  Officers. 


Connor  Ramsey 

Charles  K.  Connor  Jr.,  executive 
editor  of  the  Charleston  (W.Va.)  Daily 
Mail,  is  the  new  president  and  publisher 
of  Beckley  (W.Va.)  Newspapers  Inc.  He 
succeeds  R.  Sid  Crim,  who  was 
vicepresident  and  general  manager  until 
he  resigned  to  take  a  similar  position  with 
Columbia,  S.C.,  newspapers. 

Connor  has  worked  closely  with  the 
Beckley  Post-Herald  and  the  Raleigh 
Register  since  they  were  purchased  by 
Clay  Communications  Inc  in  1976.  Clay 
also  owns  the  Daily  Mail.  Connor  was 
assigned  to  general  editorial  supervision 
of  Beckley  N  ewspapers  and  development 
of  Clay  (Communications  News  Service 
through  which  the  Daily  Mail  and  Beck¬ 
ley  exchange  news  and  feature  material. 
Connor  joined  the  Daily  Mail  in  1948, 
starting  as  a  reporter. 

Connor’s  duties  in  Charleston  will  be 
assumed  by  Sam  Hindman,  managing 
editor. 


George  M.  Stoddart,  a  reporter  for 
the  Winchester  (Va.)  Star,  is  the  new 
press  secretary  for  Lt.  Gov.  Charles  S. 
Robb  in  his  Democratic  campaign  for 
governor.  Stoddart  has  worked  three 
years  as  an  investigative  and  general 
assignment  reporter  for  the  Star,  which  is 
owned  by  U.S.  Sen.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr. 
(I-Va.). 


Glenda  R.  Lawler  was  named 
general  manager  of  the  Vandalia  (Ill.) 

Leader-Union,  succeeding  Larry 
Times,  manager  since  Landmark  Com¬ 
munity  Newspapers  acquired  the  paper  in 
1979.  Timbs  is  becoming  an  instructor  in 
journalism  at  the  University  of  Iowa, 
where  he  will  be  working  toward  a  Ph.D. 
in  journalism.  Lawler  has  been  associ-  Marilyn  Thompson,  Columbia 
ated  with  the  newspaper  since  1943  and  (S.C.)  Record  staff  writer,  has  received 
has  worked  in  nearly  all  departments,  one  of  the  Congressonal  Fellowships 
most  recently  as  supervisor  of  the  com-  awarded  this  year  by  the  American  Poli- 
posing  and  page  makeup  department.  tical  Science  Association.  Thompson, 

who  is  on  leave  of  absence  to  write  a  book 
on  Senator  Strom  Thurmond,  (R-S.C.), 
will  spend  nine  months  in  Washington 
working  in  congressional  and  senatorial 
staff  capacities. 

(Continued  on  page  34) 


Richard  E.  Rumsey  is  newly 
appointed  vicepresident  and  business 
manager  for  Gannett  Westchester  Rock¬ 
land  Newspapers,  White  Plains,  New 
York.  Rumsey  began  his  career  with  Gan¬ 
nett  Co.,  in  1963  as  business  manager  of 
the  Idaho  Statesman  and  moved  to  the 
Lansing  State  Journal,  Michigan,  in 
1970.  Two  years  later  he  became  business 
manager  of  Gannett  Rochester  News¬ 
papers. 


Phil  Fretz  resigned  as  editor  of  the 
Nogales  (Ariz.)  International  to  become 
city  editor  and  columnist  for  the  Las 
Cruces  (N.M.)  Sun-News.  He  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Bill  Roof  and  two  Interna¬ 
tional  reporters  also  were  promoted  to 
newly  created  positions — John  Lemons 
to  city  editor  and  John  Banks  to  news 
editor. 


Louis  Toscano  is  the  newly 
appointed  bureau  manager  of  United 
Press  International’s  Atlantic  City 
bureau  and  will  be  responsible  for  coor¬ 
dination  of  the  news  and  picture  report 
from  the  resort  and  casino  area  as  well  as 
the  New  Jersey  Shore.  With  UPl  since 
1979,  first  in  Trenton,  Toscano  earlier 
worked  for  the  City  News  Bureau,  Chica¬ 
go,  and  the  Arlington  Heights  (III.)  Daily 
John  O.  Wynne  is  the  newly  named  Herald. 
president  of  the  broadcast  division  of 
Landmark  Communications,  Inc.  He  will 
continue  as  a  vicepresident  of  Landmark. 

Wynne  succeeds  William  A.  Gietz, 
who  joined  Knight-Ridder  Broadcasting, 

Inc.,  when  Landmark  sold  WTAR-TV  in 
Norfolk  to  Knight-Ridder  recently.  Gietz 
will  serve  as  president  and  general  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  station,  now  WTKR-TV. 
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Robert  A.  Crist,  business  manager  of 
the  Sacramento  Union,  was  promoted  to 
vicepresident,  finance.  He  will  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  all  financial  operations  of 
the  company.  Before  joining  the  Union  in 
1979,  Crist  was  an  audit  manager  with  the 
international  accounting  firm  of  Ernst 
and  Whinney. 


Jayne  BrumleyIkard  was  appointed 
director  of  public  affairs  for  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Star.  Ikard’s  job  responsibilities, 
establishing  a  new  position  at  the  Star, 
include  relations  with  other  elements  of 
the  media,  contact  with  the  Washington 
community  and  special  assignments.  A 
veteran  of  more  than  25  years  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business,  she  has  worked  for  daily 
newspapers  in  Texas,  Florida  and  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  and  for  Newsweek  magazine. 


Ney\fspeople 

(Continued  from  page  33) 


Promotions  in  the  circulation  and 
advertising  departments  of  the  Easton 
(Pa.)  Express  include: 

Edward  E.  Howard,  director  of  sales 
and  marketing  division,  has  added  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  to  his  present  duties  as  director  of 
advertising  and  promotion  departments. 

Charles  Palmeri  moves  from  assis¬ 
tant  circulation  manager  to  circulation 
manager  and  Robert  Snyder,  former 
home  delivery  manager,  becomes  assis¬ 
tant  circulation  manager. 

William  Fifield  moves  from  display 
advertising  manager  to  advertising  mana¬ 
ger.  Donald  Lewars  was  named  assis¬ 
tant  advertising  manager-display  adver¬ 
tising  from  display  advertising  salesman. 

John  Rodney,  production  director, 
will  oversee  the  mailroom  and  distribu¬ 
tion  system  as  well  as  the  production  op¬ 
eration. 


Circulation  promotion  and  department 
changes  at  The  Dispatch  Printing  Co., 
Columbus,  Ohio,  include:  William  San¬ 
ders,  from  Dispatch  state  circulation 
mana^r  to  Dispatch  city  circulation 
manager,  replacing  Ross  Calvert,  who 
retired  March  20  after  44  years  with  the 
company.  Clayton  Gaines,  from 
Citizen-Journal  state  circulation  manager 
to  Dispatch  state  circulation  manager. 
Thomas  Meier,  from  Dispatch  and  C-J 
single  copy  sales  manager  to  Citizen- 
Dispatch  state  circulation  manager.  JiM 
Haas,  from  division  manager  to  single 
copy  sales  manager. 


PEKING  MANAGER— William  J.  Hol¬ 
stein  is  the  newly  appointed  manager  of 
the  Peking  bureau  of  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national.  He  is  former  deputy  news  editor 
for  the  Asia-Pacific  division  and  replaces 
Raymond  Wilkinson,  who  has  resigned. 
With  UPl  since  1973,  Holstein  moved 
from  Michigan  in  1 976  to  New  York  and 

Three  organizational  changes  are  CHUCK  Carney  has  joined  the  staff  of  was  appointed  overnight  cables  editor  in 
announced  at  the  Journal  Publishing  the  A^a/amazoo  (Mich.)  News  as  director  1978.  Later  that  year,  he  transferred  to 

Company,  Hamilton,  Ohio.  Kenneth  A.  of  advertising.  Carney  previously  was  UPl  Asian-Pacific  headquarters  in  Hong 

Holloway,  formerly  director  of  sales  affiliated  with  two  Kalamazoo  radio  sta- 
and  marketing  at  the  Holyoke  (Mass.)  tions, 

Transcript-Telegram,  was  appointed  to 
the  newly  created  position  of  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  marketing  and  sales. 

B.  Ray  Pike  was  promoted  to  adver¬ 
tising  director  and  previously  served  as 
retail  ad  manager  and  publisher  of  Echo 
Publications  and  the  Oxford  Shopping 
News. 

Thomas  Niehaus,  currently  publisher 
of  the  Fairfield  (Ohio)  Echo,  will  take 
responsibility  for  the  Oxford  Shopping 
News  also. 


Ed  Kelley,  roving  reporter  since 
1974  for  the  Oklahoma  City  Times,  was 
appointed  city  editor  to  succeed  Kay 
Dyer,  who  resigned  to  join  her  family  in 
publishing  the  El  Reno  (Okla.)  Daily  Tri¬ 
bune. 


Larry  Balewski,  a  ten-year  em¬ 
ployee  of  the  Daytona  Beach  News- 
Journal,  has  been  named  assistant  sports 
editor. 


Gary  W.  Randazzo  is  the  newly 
named  publisher  of  the  Huntsville 
(Texas)  Item.  Randazzo  has  been  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Corpus  Christi 
(Texas)  Caller-Times,  also  a  Harte- 
Hanks,  daily  since  1978.  He  replaces 
David  F.  Kramer,  who  resigned  in  De¬ 
cember,  1980,  to  join  Whitney  Com¬ 
munications  in  Easton,  Maryland. 


Arthur  McClelland  is  the  newly 
appointed  classified  advertising  manager 
of  the  Lawrenceville  (Ga.)  Gwinnett  Dai¬ 
ly  News.  Barbara  Miller,  former  clas¬ 
sified  office  manager,  has  been  named 
assistant  to  the  director  of  advertising. 
Also,  Judy  Tobin,  has  joined  the  classi¬ 
fied  department.  * 

McClelland  was  classified  advertising 
director  of  the  Arlington  (Texas)  Citizen- 
Journal  and  held  advertising  posts  at 
several  other  Texas  newspapers.  Miller 
has  been  with  the  newspaper  nine  years  in 
retail  advertising  roles.  Tobin  was 
formerly  with  Clay  Today,  Jacksonville, 
Florida. 


Appointments  within  the  Donrey 
Media  Group  include: 

Joyce  Woodward  joined  the  JacLson- 
ville  (Texas)  Daily  Progress  as  compos¬ 
ing  room  superintendent. 

Bob  Schindler  is  the  new  circulation 
manager  of  the  Vallejo  (Calif.)  Times- 
Herald,  moving  from  circulation  manger 
of  the  weekly  South  Lake  Tahoe  (Calif.) 
Tribune. 

Clifford  Lee  is  the  new  circulation 
manager  of  the  Ontario  (Calif.)  Daily  Re¬ 
port,  moving  from  circulation  and 
marketing  director  at  the  Roseville 
(Calif.)  Press-Tribune. 

Charles  Zobell,  formerly  a  city  hall 
reporter  for  the  Las  Vegas  Review- 
Journal,  and  most  recently  in  the  public 
relations  office  of  the  city  of  Las  Vegas, 
was  named  city  editor  of  the  newspaper. 
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Howat  Newman 

NEW  ASSIGNMENTS— Miriam  Petrie 
Newman,  formerly  Family  Living  editor  of 
The  Record,  Hackensack,  N.J.,  is  now 
Lifestyle  editor,,  succeeding  Mark  Howat. 
Howat  is  taking  on  a  new  collection  of 
responsibilities  in  his  appointment  as 
senior  editor.  With  the  newspaper  more 
than  28  years,  Howat  has  served  in  sever¬ 
al  editing  posts  and  for  the  past  eight 
William  C.  Markham  is  the  newly  years  played  a  key  role  in  developing 

named  advertising  director  of  the  Ante-  special  sections  within  the  Lifestyle  show- 

lope  Valley  Press,  Palmdale,  Calif.  Mar-  case.  He  will  continue  to  research  and 

kham,  a  memberofthe  board  of  Antelope  develop  new  sections  for  the  Record. 

Valley  Newspapers,  Inc.,  for  six  years,  Newman  has  been  the  right-hand  mana- 

was  recently  elected  first  vicepresident  of  ger  of  the  Lifestyle  staff  for  20  years  and 

the  corporation.  He  earlier  was  with  the  earlier  was  a  courthouse  reporter,  leg- 

V alley  News  and  Green  Sheet,  Van  islative  correspondent,  and  regional 

Nuys.  editor. 
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Circulation  execs  indicted 
by  New  Jersey  grand  jury 


While  the  Trentonian  is  trumpeting  the 
docked  ABC  figures  of  its  competitor  as 
simply  indicative  of  the  former’s  “super¬ 
ior  product,”  the  Trenton  (N.J.)  Times  is 
writing  them  off  to  theft,  embezzlement 
and  bribery. 

The  recently  revised  numbers  are  the 
product  of  an  ABC  Times  reaudit  which 
the  Trentonian  demanded  last  fall. 

“We  had  heard  rumors  from  em¬ 
ployees  and  parents  of  carriers  that  there 
may  have  been  some  discrepancy  in  the 
Times  figures  and  the  way  they  were  re¬ 
ported,”  Trentonian  publisher  Edward 
L.  Hoffman  told  E&P. 

Hoffman’s  request  followed  the  Times’ 
own  300-page  report  to  local  authorities 
late  last  summer  that  several  of  its  cir¬ 
culation  employees  might  be  involved  in  a 
string  of  on-the-job  crimes. 

Four  months  later  a  special  county 
grand  jury  indicted  the  Times’  former  cir¬ 
culation  director,  assistant  circulation 
director,  circulation  sales  manager  and 
single  copy  sales  manager  on  counts  of 
theft,  commercial  bribery  and  falsifying 
records. 

The  1 1 -count  indictment  handed  down 
last  December  charged  that  from  January 
to  August  of  1980,  Robert  Larry  Thayer, 
Donald  Greeson,  Donald  Black  and 
George  Babcock  allegedly  stole  more 
than  $25,000  from  the  Times. 

Thayer,  the  34-year-old  former  circula¬ 
tion  director  who  had  been  on  the  daily’s 
payroll  since  October  1979,  allegedly 
took  bribes  from  a  local  news  service 
totaling  $10,400,  stole  Times  office  equip¬ 
ment  for  his  own  North  Carolina  alternate 
delivery  business  and  falsified  subscrip¬ 
tion  and  delivery  records. 

The  executive  also  was  accused  of  fail¬ 
ing  to  turn  in  some  $700  from  newspaper 
deliveries,  filing  a  phony  memo  to  cover 
up  $2,800  in  missing  receipts  and  dis¬ 
patching  a  former  Times  employee  to 
work  in  his  North  Carolina  business  at  the 
newspaper’s  expense.  He  also  allegedly 
paid  phony  bonuses  to  five  phantom 
Times  employees  and  apparently  devised 
a  scheme  whereby  the  Times  paid  to  have 
newspapers  delivered  to  empty  houses. 

The  Times  discovered  the  alleged  mis¬ 
deeds  when  an  employee  went  to  man- 
I  agement  and  said  he  had  shipped  Times 

desks,  typewriters,  ashtrays  and  an 
adding  machine  to  Alternate  Distribution 
,  Service,  Thayer’s  firm  in  Greensboro, 

N.C. 

Presented  with  its  own  circulation 
dilemma,  the  daily  contacted  Thayer’s 
former  employee,  the  Greensboro  (N.C.) 
Daily  News  and  Record. 

The  Daily  News  combed  its  records 
and  a  week  before  the  indictments  were 
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delivered  in  Trenton,  Thayer  was 
charged  with  embezzling  more  than 
$33,000  from  the  southern  paper  through 
a  fraudulent  scheme  of  overcharging 
mileage  expenses  for  an  independent  car¬ 
rier.  Most  of  the  money  apparently  was 
siphoned  off  at  the  rate  of  $365  a  week  and 
continued  to  be  long  after  Thayer  left 
Greensboro  for  Trenton. 

“Because  of  the  alleged  theft  and  sub¬ 
sequent  destruction  or  disappearance  of 
certain  financial  records,  many  copies  of 
the  newspaper  which  had  actually  been 
delivered  and  paid  for  could  not  be 
counted  as  paid  circulation  by  ABC,” 
Times  publisher  Edward  Padilla  told 
readers  in  a  page-two  letter  last  month. 

The  Times  reaudit — the  first  ABC  has 
conducted  on  any  paper  in  several 
years — tallied  weekday  and  Sunday  de¬ 
ductions  of  3,361  for  the  12-month  period 
ending  March  31,  1980.  In  addition,  the 
Times  also  opted  to  have  its  publisher’s 
statement  audited  for  the  six  months  en¬ 
ding  Sept.  30,  1980. 

Padilla  won  praise  from  both  ABC  and 
the  local  district  attorney  for  his  paper’s 
cooperation  in  the  criminal  investigation. 

“They  (the  Times)  started  the  inves¬ 
tigation,  provided  us  with  information 
and  gave  us  100%  cooperation,”  a  local 
county  prosecutor  told  a  reporter. 

Down  the  block,  the  Trentonian  began 
running  double  truck  ads  touting  the  new 
figures  as  soon  as  they  were  released  in 
February. 

“Our  circulation  has  been  steadily  in¬ 
creasing  regardless  of  rate  increases  so 
that  we  believe  that  we’re  putting  out  a 
product  that  people  like  and  they  respond 
to,”  Hoffman  said. 

“I’m  not  a  bit  surprised  at  the  Trento¬ 
nian  trying  to  exploit  this  situation,” 
Padilla  countered.  “The  market  will  tell 
who  has  the  better  newspaper  in  the  long 
haul.” 

Meanwhile,  the  same  ABC  auditors 
who  investigated  the  Times  arrived  un¬ 
announced  at  the  Trentonian  on  February 
23 — well  over  a  month  in  advance — to 
begin  the  annual  audit  of  the  paper’s  12 
months  ending  March  31,  1981. 

“The  past  several  months  have  been 
difficult  for  the  Trenton  Times,”  Padilla 
said.  “But  we  felt  that  we  had  to  take 
decisive  action  when  we  discovered 
possible  corruption  in  our  own  ranks  de¬ 
spite  the  negative  impact  we  knew  could 
result.  The  worst  is  now  over  for 
us  .  .  .” 

And  while  the  worst  may  indeed  be 
over,  the  readership  battle  between  the 
two  group-owned  dailies  couldn’t  be 
hotter. 

While  the  Times  leads  the  Trentonian 


69,303  to  65,838  during  the  week  and 
81,439  to  56,191  on  Sundays,  its  circula¬ 
tion  base  has  eroded  over  the  last  decade. 

Since  1971  the  Times  has  lost  about 
12,000  weekday  readers  while  the  Trento¬ 
nian  has  picked  up  about  13,000.  And  for 
the  first  time  in  its  history,  the  morning 
Trentonian  now  outsells  its  evening  rival 
in  the  city  zone  by  956  copies. 

The  Washington  Post  plunked  down 
$16  million  for  the  faltering  family-owned 
Times  in  1974  and  then  invested  another 
$2.5  million  in  offset  presses.  The  broad¬ 
sheet  added  a  staff  of  bright  young  repor¬ 
ters,  expanded  the  news  hole  and  over¬ 
hauled  the  format. 

Editorially,  the  investment  seems  to 
have  paid  off.  The  Times  recently  walked 
off  with  22  awards  in  the  New  Jersey 
Press  Association’s  annual  newspaper 
contest. 

Ironically,  at  the  time  of  the  Post 
purchase,  former  Times  publisher 
George  Kuser  Jr.  also  reported  problems 
in  the  daily’s  circulation  department. 

“Funds  were  being  siphoned  off  and 
what  was  worse,  circulation  figures  were 
falsified,”  Kuser  told  a  reporter.  In  1974, 
he  predicted  that  the  “Trentonian  would 
surpass  us  in  circulation  by  1976,”  if 
someone  didn’t  step  in  and  turn  things 
around. 

The  turnaround  has  not  been  easy 
especially  since  many  local  readers  still 
consider  the  Trentonian  the  hometown 
tabloid  forced  to  compete  with  the  slick 
outside-owned  Times.  In  reality,  the 
Trentonian,  started  by  a  group  of  striking 
typographers  in  1946,  is  controlled  by 
Ingersoll  Publications. 

Meanwhile,  the  Trentonian’s  newshole 
continued  to  concentrate  on  local  news 
reported  in  a  breezier  manner.  And  some 
observers  wonder  if  the  blue-collar  city 
whose  population  has  declined  by  30,000 
since  1946  can  support  both  a  spicy  and 
more  serious  approach  to  its  daily  events. 

While  Hoffman  said  he’s  confident  the 
Trentonian  will  surpass  Times  circulation 
within  five  years,  Padilla  simply  de¬ 
clared,  “The  future  will  determine  what 
the  market  wants  .  .  .  not  what  Mr. 
Hoffman  says.” 

Two  lawyer-reporters 
receive  high  honors 

Two  lawyers  working  as  reporters  re¬ 
ceived  the  highest  honors  in  the  Florida 
Bar  media  competition  for  1980  in  a  pre¬ 
sentation  ceremony  in  Miami,  February 
21. 

Ken  Paulson,  Fort  Myers  News-Press 
staff  writer  who  is  licensed  to  practice  law 
in  Florida  and  Illinois,  won  the  grand 
prize  for  a  series  on  the.  criminal  justice 
system. 

Frank  Migiore,  also  an  attorney,  was 
the  reporter  and  key  writer  of  a  program 
about  jury  duty  and  selection  that  won  the 
radio-tv  division  award  for  Tampa  station 
WFLA-tv. 
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Postal  Service  smashes 
$13  million  coupon  ring 


The  U.S.  Postal  Service  has  shut  down 
one  of  the  largest  coupon  misredemption 
operations  on  record  —  a  San  Diego 
based  scheme  involving  some  60  retailers 
which  defrauded  food  manufacturers  of 
an  estimated  $  1 3  million  over  a  three  year 
period. 

To  date,  the  Postal  Service  investiga¬ 
tion  has  netted  27  convictions  and  is  seek¬ 
ing  another  33  indictments.  As  a  result  of 
the  law  enforcement  activity,  misrede¬ 
mption  levels  in  the  San  Diego  area  have 
dropped  to  nearly  zero. 

The  scheme  was  allegedly  concocted 
by  Max  Vilkin,  a  sales  representative  for 
Amercian  Clearing  Service,  Inc.,  an  Ore¬ 
gon-based  clearing  house. 

According  to  the  Postal  Service,  Vilkin 
approached  the  operators  of  legitimate 
“mom  and  pop”  markets  with  a  scheme 
in  which  he  would  buy  coupons  in  bulk 
from  a  number  of  sources  for  80^  per 
pound,  sell  them  to  retailers  for  between 
V*<t  and  '/20  each,  and  then  funnel  the 
bogus  coupons  through  his  employer,  a 
legitimate  clearing  house  with  a  20-year 
track  record.  The  Postal  Service  was  tip- 
ped-off  to  the  scheme  by  food  manufac¬ 
turers  which  discovered  unusually  high 
redemption  levels  for  some  100  stores  in 
the  San  Diego  area. 

Vilkin  was  the  firm’s  only  sales  rep — it 
did  most  of  its  business  through  the  mail. 
Though  the  company  was  not  implicated 
in  the  scheme  (it  was,  in  fact,  named  as  an 
injured  party  in  the  court  proceedings), 
several  food  manufacturers  cancelled 
contracts  with  the  firm  and  forced  the 
existing  management  to  sell  the  com¬ 
pany. 

A  group  of  “blue  chip  businessmen,” 
including  former  U.S.  Treasury  Secret¬ 
ary  William  Simon,  purchased  the  com¬ 
pany  late  last  month,  according  to  the 
firm’s  new  president,  Hugh  Byrnes. 
Since  then,  all  cancelled  contracts  have 
been  reinstated  and  the  company  is 
actively  attempting  to  “get  rid  of  the 
whole  stigma.” 

In  January,  Vilkin  was  slapped  with  a 
$5,000  fine,  six  months  in  jail,  and  three 
years  of  probation.  His  co-conspirators 
who  have  pleaded  guilty  were  sentenced 
under  a  formula  derived  by  a  federal 
judge  which  imposed  a  day  in  jail  for  each 
$1,000  in  fraudulent  coupons  redeemed,  a 
one  year  suspended  jail  sentence,  a 
$1,000  fine  and  three  years  probation.  In 
addition,  many  of  the  stores  have  come 
under  the  scrutiny  of  Alcoholic  Beverage 
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Control  authorities,  which  in  many  cases 
have  revoked  liquor  and  beer  licenses, 
thereby  forcing  some  retailers  to  close 
down.  The  Internal  .Revenue  Service  is 
also  planning  action  against  some  of  the 
convicted  retailers. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  are  the  San  Diego 
Newspapers.  The  Postal  Service  reports 
that  most  of  the  fraudulantly  redeemed 
coupons  were  gang  clipped  from  news¬ 
papers. 

Richard  Tuller,  advertising  director  foi 
the  San  Diego  Union  and  Evening  Tri¬ 
bune,  told  E&P  that  the  newspapers  had 
realized  something  was  up  long  before  the 
Postal  Service  investigation  yielded  re¬ 
sults.  Security  measures  were  tightened. 
Steps  were  taken  to  insure  that  returns 
were  disposed  of  properly.  Dealers  were 
contacted  and  asked  to  tighten  security. 
And  the  newspapers  have  joined  the  Au- 
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dit  Bureau  of  Circulation’s  Coupon  Dis¬ 
tribution  Verification  Service. 

Tuller  speculated  that  the  bulk  of  the 
misredeemed  newspaper  coupons  had 
been  obtained  from  salvage  operations, 
newspapers  stolen  from  honor  boxes  and 
newspapers  handled  by  independent 
cases  dealers. 

;nses ,  xhe  Postal  Service  is  conducting  se ver- 

close  al  investigations  into  coupon  fraud 
ice  is  around  the  country.  The  primary  sources 
of  the  of  misredemption ,  according  to  the  Postal 

Service,  are  unethical  retailers;  orga- 
Diego  nized  criminal  groups  which  gang  clip  or 
:ports  counterfeit  coupons;  commercal  coupon 

:emed  clearing  houses  which  “pad”  legitimate 

news-  retail  shipments  and/or  submit  coupons 
under  fictitious  store  names;  newspaper 
tor  foi  dealers ,  delivery  personnel  and  ne wspap- 

g  Tri-  er  salvage  operators  which  sell  unused 
rs  had  newspapers  or  coupon  inserts  at  a  re- 
)re  the  duced  rate  to  others  for  fraudulant  rede¬ 
ed  re-  mption;  charitable  groups  which  collect 
tened.  coupons  for  a  worthy  cause  and  sell  them 
eturns  for  a  percentage  of  their  face  value;  and 
5  were  retail  check-out  personnel  which  “salt” 
:urity.  coupons  into  cash  drawers  for  personal 
le  Au-  profit. 


Next-day  ads  hall  return 
of  space  shuttle 


Several  national  advertisers  siezed  the 
opportunity  to  tie  their  products  into 
news  accounts  of  the  successful  landing 
of  the  space  shuttle  Columbia  with  “next- 
day”  ads  in  a  select  group  of  newspapers. 

The  opportune  editorial  environment 
created  by  comprehensive  newspaper 
coverage  of  Columbia’s  mission  drew 
such  advertisers  as  Volkswagen,  Rock¬ 
well  International,  Honeywell,  Nikon, 
Lonestar,  Cotton  Incorporated  and  Mar¬ 
shall  Fields  into  some  newspapers  on  the 
day  after  the  shuttle’s  touchdown  and 
others  later  in  the  week.  Of  course,  the 
next-day  ads  were  put  on  hold  until  Col¬ 
umbia’s  wheels  had  safely  touched  down 
at  Edwards  Air  Force  Base. 

Doyle  Dane  Bernbach,  which  was  a 
pioneer  of  the  next-day  concept  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  New  York  Times  and  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau,  ran 
next-day  ads  for  the  Volkswagen  Vana- 
gon  in  the  Times ,  Los  Angeles  Times ,  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  and  Examiner  and 
the  San  Diego  Union-Tribune.  Jack 
Cohen,  vicepresident/director  of  print 
and  outdoor  media  for  the  agency, 
praised  the  newspapers  for  “a  job  well 
done  under  a  tight  deadline.” 

Among  other  newspapers  which 
shared  in  the  flurry  of  shuttle-related 


advertising  activity  were  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune,  Washington  Post,  Wall  Street 
Journal,  Miami  Herald,  Rocky  Mountain 
News,  and  the  Denver  Post. 


SPACE  SHUTTLE. 


VUUGON 


Volkswagen  next-day  ad 
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Grolsch  ads  to  ran 
in  20  newspapers 

Grolsch  Lager  Beer,  imported  from 
Holland  by  Grolsch  Importers  of  Atlanta, 
will  get  a  heavy  dose  of  promotion  in  nine 
major  markets  beginning  in  mid  May. 

Along  with  heavy  spot  television  and 
magazine  advertising,  20  newspapers  will 
carry  ads  for  the  300  year-old  brew.  The 
ads,  which  were  created  by  Warwick, 
Welsh  &  Miller,  will  be  clustered  around 
the  three  major  beer-drinking  holdidays 
—  Memorial  Day,  the  Fourth  of  July  and 
Labor  Day.  The  campaign  is  set  to  break 
May  18. 

The  ads  are  designed  to  “recreate  the 
look  and  ambience  of  Holland's  golden 
age,”  the  17th  Century,  according  to  the 
agency.  The  beer  is  represented  in  the 
campaign  as  “a  real  masterpiece.” 

Wall  Street  Journal 
posts  linage  rise 

Dow  Jones  &  Company,  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  reports 
a  15.3%  rise  in  advertising  linage  for 
March  and  a  6.5%  increase  for  the  first 
three  months  of  1981. 

The  Journal,  in  the  63  issues  published 
during  the  three  month  period  (one  more 
than  last  year),  averaged  an  8.2%  per 
issue  linage  increase.  In  March,  the  per 
issue  linage  rose  10%. 

While  the  Journal  has  been  posting 
solid  gains,  Dow  Jones’  Ottaway  news¬ 
paper  group  reported  a  2.5%  linage  de¬ 
crease  for  the  month  of  March  and  a  4.8% 
decline  in  linage  over  the  first  three 
months  of  the  year.  The  Ottaway  figures 
exclude  preprint  linage. 

Barron’s,  Dow  Jones’  business  week¬ 
ly,  also  reported  linage  decreases.  In 
March,  linage  fell  4.5%.  For  the  first  three 
months  of  the  year,  linage  was  off  4.4%. 
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Ad  scene 


By  Dan  Lionel 


Zoned  editions  zoom  at  Newsday 


Newsday,  Long  Island's  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  paper,  after  years  of  convincing  re¬ 
tailers  in  Nassau  and  Suffolk  that  with  the 
right  merchandise  and  the  right  ads  they 
could  attract  customers  from  distant 
points  on  Long  Island,  is  now  putting  im¬ 
portant  emphasis  on  its  ability  to  serve 
the  smaller  merchants  with  regional  edi¬ 
tions. 

“While  75%  of  our  retail  ads  are  full 
run,  and  that’s  the  way  the  big  stores  and 
major  shopi^ing  malls  achieve  their 
marketing  goals,  changes  in  our  economy 
suggested  that  we  must  also  meet  the 
needs  of  the  smaller  merchants,”  News- 
day  senior  vicepresident/marketing, 
David  Targe,  told  E&P. 

In  a  wide  ranging  chat  at  luncheon  with 
Targe  and  Newsday  ad  director  Gene 
Higgins,  Targe  explained  that  the  in¬ 
creased  cost  of  gasoline  restricting  long 
shopping  trips  and  the  rising  costs  of  ev¬ 
erything  including  advertising  made  the 
regional  edition  concept  with  its  modest 
cost  for  coverage  of  a  smaller  retailer's 
trading  zone  an  obvious  answer. 

Both  Targe  and  Higgins  agreed  that  the 
key  to  the  quick  success  of  the  program 
was  hiring  a  special  staff  of  sales  people 
who  supplemented  the  existing  staff. 
These  were  placed  under  the  direction  of 
a  regional  edition  supervisor,  Dick  Beck¬ 
man,  former  co-op  coordinator  for  the 
paper. 

“Getting  the  smaller  retailers  to  use 
their  unspent  co-op  money  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  the  regional  sale,”  said  Hig¬ 
gins,  “and  Beekman  makes  sure  his 
salespeople  show  the  retailers  how  to  go 
about  it.” 

Under  the  updated  plan,  Newsday  di¬ 
vided  its  580,0()0  Sunday  distribution  into 
8  geographical  segments  with  circulation 
ranging  from  a  low  of  52,600  in  northwest 
Suffolk  to  112,200  which  combines  its 
48,000  Queens  edition  circulation  with 
north  Nassau. 

Despite  the  disparity  in  circulation,  a 
single  rate  applies  to  all  8  regionals.  It 
ranges  from  the  open  rate  of  650  to 
100,000  lines  at  480.  Use  of  a  second  or 
third  regional  earns  a  few  more  pennies  in 
saving. 

“Is  it  profitable?” 

Targe  explained  the  economics:  “Let’s 
take  the  lowest  rate  on  the  card — 100,000 
lines  at  480  per  line  8  times — that’s  $3.84 
per  line.  On  our  regular  full  run  100,000 
line  retail  contract,  we  charge  $2.50  per 
line.  With  today’s  camera  ready  copy  and 
press  technology,  the  plate  change  costs 
are  minimal.  So  we  come  out  ahead  as 
does  the  retailer  who  gets  his  ad  in  a  major 
metro  with  circulation  only  in  his  trading 
zone.” 

The  Newsday  executives  noted  that 


while  the  concept  was  developed  with  the 
smaller  retailers  in  mind,  advertisers  like 
J.C.  Penney,  Geneovese  Drugs  as  well  as 
food  chains  have  been  placing  additional 
ads  in  the  regional  editions  to  support 
special  merchandising  events  or  just  to 
shore  up  languishing  sales. 

In  the  first  quarter,  Newsday  has  car¬ 
ried  663,000  lines  in  its  regionals  with  the 
pace  accellerating.  On  the  Sunday  before 
our  luncheon  there  were  1 10,000  lines  in¬ 
cluding  140  new  contracts  that  had  been 
signed  since  the  first  of  the  year. 

“Selling  the  small  retailer,”  said 
Targe,  “is  a  challenge  to  the  space  sales¬ 
man.  It  brings  out  the  old  time  ’religion’ 
where  the  sales  person  must  be  the  ad 
manager,  merchandiser  and  copywriter 
for  his  advertiser.  We  put  all  our  re¬ 
sources  to  work  for  these  advertisers  in¬ 
cluding  copy,  layout  and  even  our  exten¬ 
sive  computerized  databank  facilities  that 
cover  virtually  ever  aspect  of  Long  Is¬ 
land’s  economy.” 

While  leafing  through  a  number  of  the 
regionals.  Targe  pointed  out  that  virtually 
every  ad  had  conspicuous  prices  or  mer¬ 
chandising  devices  like  coupons  designed 
to  “bring  action  at  the  cash  register  so 
that  these  smaller  advertisers  will  realize 
that  it  pays  to  advertise.  We  already  see 
some  of  them  moving  out  into  added  re¬ 
gional  editions,”  he  said. 


A  DESPAIRING  TRUCKER  beckons 
readers  to  "feel  lucky"  in  this  ad,  part  of  a 
Dallas  Morning  News  circulation  consum¬ 
er  advertising  campaign  which  focuses  on 
the  varied  news  and  editorial  content  of 
the  newspaper.  The  campaign,  rather 
than  using  a  single  tag  line  or  slogan, 
states  its  message  through  a  series  of  ac¬ 
tive  words  like  "definitive,"  "informa¬ 
tive,"  "acclaimed",  and,  in  this  ad  "ori¬ 
ginal,"  along  with  photos  from  the  news¬ 
paper. 
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Parade  appoints 
western  manager 

Ray  G.  Di  Piazza  has  been  named  west¬ 
ern  manager  of  newspaper  relations  for 
Parade.  He  will  be  based  in  Parade’s  San 
Francisco  office  and  will  coordinate  the 
sales  activities  relating  to  Parade  news¬ 
papers  in  the  western  region. 

Di  Piazza  comes  to  Parade  from  the 
Palo  Alto  (Calif.)  Peninsula  Times- 
Tribune,  where  he  was  director  of  sales 
and  marketing.  He  also  has  held  manage¬ 
ment  positions  at  the  Long  Beach  (Calif.) 
Independent  Press-Telegram  and  the 
Riverside  (Calif.)  Press-Enterprise. 

A  graduate  of  San  Jose  State  Universi¬ 
ty  ,  Di  Piazza  is  a  founder  and  former  pres- 
ident  of  the  Newspaper  Research 
Council. 

Public  service  effort 
tackles  NYC  dirt 

Young  &  Rubicam  and  the  City  of  New 
York  teamed  up  last  week  to  release  the 
latest  installment  in  the  “I  love  a  clean 
New  York”  public  service  campaign, 
which,  since  1978,  has  landed  some  $3.8 
million  in  free  media  time  and  space  in  the 
New  York  metropolitan  area. 

The  camapign,  which  retains  the 
“Don’t  dump  on  New  York”  theme, 
preys  on  the  emotions  of  adults  by  featur¬ 
ing  children  who  are  forced  to  live  with 
litter.  The  ads  picture  children  amid  gar¬ 
bage  in  street  scenes  and  state,  “Don’t 
dump  on  New  York  —  if  not  for  your 
sake,  then  for  their’s.” 

Y&R  has  prepared  television  spots, 
newspaper  and  magazine  slicks  and  mass 
transit  advertising  for  the  campaign. 


DON’T  DUMP  ON  NEW  YORK  @ 

3(h«pll.  bag  t  cant 
N  not  for  your  sake,  then  for  tMrs. 


One  of  a  series  of  ads  which  beg  New 
Yorkers  to  keep  their  city  clean  —  for 
their  kids  soke. 


Ad-ventures 


Insert  producer  signs  record  press  order 

Attesting  to  the  health  and  explosive  growth  of  the  insert  business. 
Treasure  Chest  Advertising  Company,  Inc.  of  Los  Angeles  has  given  the 
Harris  Corporation  the  largest  order  for  printing  presses  in  its  86-year 
history. 

The  $50  million  deal  calls  for  delivery  of  155  color  units  over  the  next 
three  years.  That  many  units,  Harris  points  out,  would  be  enough  to 
assemble  approximately  25  newspaper  presses,  with  the  average  press 
being  a  six-unit  machine. 

Treasure  Chest,  a  closely  held  firm  which  has  been  a  major  beneficiary 
of  the  10-year  boom  in  the  use  of  advertising  inserts,  has  had  an  average 
annual  growth  rate  of  40%  over  the  past  10  years.  It  operates  13  plants 
across  the  country  —  it  began  operation  with  one  plant  in  1970. 

The  company  plans  to  double  its  production  capacity  by  1984. 

SFW-PRI  to  work  with  European  firm 

About  two  years  ago,  Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker  entered  a  joint  venture 
with  Publicitas  Regie  International,  a  European  rep  firm,  to  export  U.S. 
advertising  to  Europe  (E&P,  April  28,  1979).  Last  week,  the  jointly- 
owned  firm  announced  it  had  struck  an  agreement  of  mutual  cooperation 
with  SFM  Media  Corporation,  an  American  firm  which  imports  European 
advertising  to  the  U.S.  and  counsels  European  advertisers  on  the  unique 
ways  of  the  American  marketplace. 

Under  the  agreement,  SFW-PRI,  through  its  Publimedia  subsidiary, 
will  usher  European  advertisers  in  need  of  advice  or  service  concerning 
U.S.  media  to  SFM.  In  turn,  SFM  will  bring  American  accounts  in¬ 
terested  in  advertising  in  European  media  to  Publimedia. 

The  agreement  contains  no  financial  arrangements,  according  to  Urs 
Wunderli,  president  of  SFW-PRI.  Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker  owns  50%  of 
SFW-PRI. 

Upbeat  news  from  Wall  Street 

Kidder,  Peabody  &  Co.,  the  New  York-based  brokerage  house,  ex¬ 
pects  the  newspaper  business  to  turn  in  better-than-expected  first  quarter 
earnings  reports  based  on  the  industry’s  performance  over  the  first  two 
months  of  1981. 

The  firm’s  April  analysis  of  the  newspaper  business  cites  relatively 
stong  performances  registered  in  both  retail  and  national  in  January  and 
February  as  evidence  of  a  “classic  recovery  pattern”  which  appears  to 
be  underway  in  the  industry.  For  the  first  two  months  of  the  year,  retail 
dollar  volume  was  up  12.7%,  national  was  up  19.5%  and  classified  was 
up  5.8%,  according  to  the  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau.  Rates  during 
the  same  period  increased  10.9%,  and  overall  linage  increased  .5%. 

The  firm  reports,  “By  any  standard,  industry  revenue  performance  in 
early  1981  compares  favorably  with  the  more  slueeish  pattern  evident  in 
the  second,  third,  and  fourth  quarters  of  1980.”  The  analysis  projects 
that  retail  will  post  at  least  a  10%  gain  for  the  quarter.  It  chalks  the  “ex¬ 
plosion”  in  the  national  category  in  February  (24.3%)  up  to  the  battle  for 
market  share  among  the  low-tar  cigarette  marketers  and,  to  a  lesser  ex¬ 
tent,  to  the  rebate  promotions  run  by  the  automobile  makers.  And  it  even 
finds  some  good  news  in  the  classified  category.  The  5.8%  increase  in 
dollar  volume  in  the  first  two  months  compares  favorably  with  declines 
in  the  last  three  quarters  of  1980. 

Gilbert  resigns  from  KSW&G 

Richard  L.  Gilbert  last  week  announced  his  resignation  from  KSW&G 
Advertising,  Inc.,  the  agency  which  develped  the  “We  Are  New  York” 
campaign  for  the  New  York  News. 

Gilbert,  who  headed  his  own  ad  agency  for  20  years  before  merging 
with  KSW,  has  been  a  frequent  speaker  to  newspaper  industry  groups  — 
he  was  the  keynote  speaker  at  last  year’s  New  York  NASA  annual 
awards  luncheon.  Gilbert  says  he  has  no  immediate  career  plans. 

—  Gloede 
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Thomson  execs  respond 
to  critics  of  their  papers 


Top  executives  of  Thomson  Newspap¬ 
ers  Ltd.  finally  got  a  chance  to  respond  to 
critics  of  their  company  and,  during  a 
government  hearing  on  group-owned 
newspapers,  charged  them  with  making 
“unfounded,  irresponsible  and,  in  some 
cases,  slanderous  statements”  about 
Canada’s  largest  news  group. 

The  government  commission  has  been 
traveling  to  different  Canadian  cities  for 
the  past  few  months,  taking  testimony 
about  the  pros  and  cons  of  group  news¬ 
paper  ownership  and  the  Thomson  group 
had  been  taking  a  virtual  beating. 

Before  presenting  his  testimony, 
Thomson  group  owner,  Ken  Thomson, 
objected  in  principle  to  appearing  before 
any  type  of  government  body  to  answer 
questions  about  his  newspapers.  He  said 
he  was  doing  so  only  because  the  com¬ 
mission  had  the  power  to  compel  his  testi¬ 
mony. 

Thomson  then  rapped  the  commission, 
stating,  “It’s  blanket  condemnation  that 
this  bandwagon  has  produced.” 

John  Tory,  president  of  the  parent 
Thomson  Corp.  Ltd.,  also  criticized  the 
commission  for  allowing  previous  witnes¬ 
ses  make  “unfounded,  irresponsible  and 
in  some  cases,  slanderous  statements,” 
about  the  Thomson  organization. 

Ken  Thomson  told  the  commission  he 
plans  to  continue  expanding  his  newspap¬ 
er  holdings,  although  he  recognizes  there 
is  a  point  beyond  which  this  would  no 
longer  be  in  the  public  interest. 

Addressing  the  commission,  Thomson 
said,  “I  like  to  invest.  I  like  my  family’s 
investments  to  grow.” 

The  Thomson  group  includes  40  Cana¬ 
dian  daily  newspapers  with  assets  of  ab¬ 
out  $240  million  and  70  United  States 
dailies  worth  about  $312  million. 

Thomson  told  the  commission  that  the 
potential  risks  of  concentration  of  news¬ 
paper  ownership  are  overstated  and  de¬ 
fended  his  company  by  stating  that  it  in¬ 
vests  money  earned  abroad  in  Canada. 

Thomson  said  most  of  the  newspapers 
his  company  acquired  are  much  better 
today  than  they  were  when  he  took  them 
over. 

“On  the  whole,”  he  said,  “our  smaller 
newspapers  are  as  good  for  their  size  of 
community  as  any  other  newspapers  in 
comparable  communities  in  the 
country.” 

Thomson  pointed  out  that  his  company 
has  converted  10  weeklies  into  dailies 
since  1976  and  has  spent  $37  million  to 
improve  plant  conditions  and  equipment. 

Thomson  scoffed  at  charges  that  be¬ 
cause  he  owns  numerous  department 
store  chains,  that  this  is  a  potential  con- 
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flict  of  interest  because  they  would  direct 
most  of  their  ad  dollars  to  Thomson  news¬ 
papers  while  ignoring  the  competition. 

Thomson  said  his  newspapers  each  ex¬ 
hibit  editorial  independence  and  said,  “It 
is  not  always  well  understood  that  it 
would  be  against  the  group  owner’s  self- 
interest  to  abuse  the  potential  influence 
that  others  perceive  him  to  have.” 

Thomson  and  the  commission  clashed 
over  why  the  group  closed  FP  News  Ser¬ 
vice  and  why  it  is  reluctant  to  spend  more 
than  $200  a  week  for  a  reporter  to  cover 
the  Nova  Scotia  legislature. 

Commission  chairman  Tom  Kent  said 
closing  the  FP  News  Service  was  a 
“strange  decision.”  He  wondered  why 
Thomson  would  not  have  allowed  it  to  be 
offered  to  the  smaller  papers  in  the  chain. 
FP  News  Service  was  acquired  by  Thom¬ 
son  when  it  purchased  FP  Publications 
Ltd.  last  year. 

Thomson  said  FP  News  Service,  which 
had  an  annual  budget  of  $800,000,  was 
shut  down  partially  for  cost  reasons,  but 
also  because  of  a  judgment  that  Thomson 
publishers  didn’t  want  the  national  and 
international  coverage  it  offered. 

He  said  those  who  criticize  Thomson 
don’t  realize  that  most  are  small-town 
newspapers  concentrating  on  local  news. 

Thomson  said  if  his  newspapers 
wanted  to  supplement  the  coverage  now 
received  from  Canadian  Press,  he  would 
expand  Thomson  News  Service,  which 
now  has  only  about  six  reporters  and  col¬ 
umnists  in  Ottawa  and  Toronto. 

Testifying  before  the  commission, 
Brian  Slaight,  executive  vicepresident  of 
Thomson  Newspapers,  said  placing  the 
reporter  in  Nova  Scotia  had  been  an  ex¬ 
periment,  but  was  dropped  because  there 
weren’t  enough  story  requests  from 
Thomson  papers. 

Thomson  said  he  thinks  some  oppose 
his  company’s  expansion  because  of 
jealousy.  “I  think  it’s  sad  that  some  peo¬ 
ple  are  sorry  to  see  others  expand.  I  don’t 
really  object  to  people  succeeding.” 

Thomson  said  he  now  spends  about 
20%  of  his  time  on  the  company’s  news¬ 
paper  interests.  Discussing  his  role  in  the 
company,  Thomson  said,  “I’m  not  a  de¬ 
tail  man.”  He  said  he  paid  other  people  to 
look  after  the  details.  He  said  his  role  is  to 
provide  the  inspiration  and  enthusiasm 
that  allows  his  company  to  get  things 
done. 

Margaret  Hamilton,  president  of 
Thomson  Newspapers  Ltd.,  clashed  with 
commission  counsel  Don  Affleck  over  an 
alleged  internal  Thomson  memo  that 
appeared  to  show  the  company  had  anti¬ 
union  tendencies. 


Affleck  tried  to  read  a  paragraph  in  the 
memo  written  by  the  company’s  eastern 
division  circulation  consultant,  but 
Hamilton  cut  him  off. 

“Doesn’t  this  come  under  the  category 
of  personal  mail?”  she  asked.  “I  don’t 
even  know  if  its  genuine.” 

The  memo  had  been  given  to  the  com¬ 
mission  during  February  hearings  in  Lon¬ 
don,  Ontario,  by  a  newly-formed  associa¬ 
tion  of  Ontario  reporters. 

Hamilton  denied  Thomson  is  anti¬ 
union.  She  said  “young  reporters”  who 
make  such  claims  have  “a  lot  to  do  with 
the  aims  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild.” 

All  Thomson  executives  appearing  be¬ 
fore  the  commission  continually  stressed 
that  individual  Thomson  newspapers 
have  complete  editorial  freedom  and  that 
individual  publishers  are  encouraged  to 
run  their  papers  as  if  they  owned  them. 

The  commission  also  heard  testimony, 
however,  that  the  newspapers  are  re¬ 
quired  to  make  detailed  monthly  reports 
and  that  the  company  has  37  standard 
information  forms  that  are  routinely  filled 
out  by  each  paper. 

Hamilton  said  she  regards  the  40  Cana¬ 
dian  dailies  and  70  United  States  Thom¬ 
son-owned  papers  as  small,  individual 
companies.  Affleck  remarked  that  the 
“small  properties”  generate  revenue  of 
more  than  $400  million  a  year. 

The  special  commission  was  formed  by 
the  Canadian  government  after  the  simul¬ 
taneous  closings  August  27,  1980  of  the 
Ottawa  Journal  by  Thomson  and  the 
Winnipeg  Tribune  by  Southam.  The  clos¬ 
ings  left  Southam’s  Ottawa  Citizen  as  the 
only  daily  there  and  Thomson’s  Winnipeg 
Free  Press  as  the  only  daily  in  that  city. 

Executives  of  Thomson  have  testified 
that  they  could  not  even  give  away  the 
Ottawa  Journal  before  it  was  closed. 

John  Tory,  president  of  Thomson 
Corp.  Ltd.,  said  the  company  had  either 
approached  or  made  offers  to  sell  the 
Journal  to  nine  buyers  without  success. 

One  was  Douglas  Creighton,  whose 
Toronto  Sun  was  negotiating  with  Thom¬ 
son  to  buy  the  Calgary  Herald,  another 
newspaper  Thomson  acquired  when  it 
took  over  FP  Publications  in  February, 
1980. 

Tory  said  at  one  point  he  offered  to  let 
Creighton  have  the  Ottawa  Journal  for  $  1 . 
The  paper  lost  about  $3.4  million  by  July, 
1980  and  projected  losses  for  the  year 
were  $5  million. 

Tory  said  others  who  turned  down  the 
Journal  were  Maclean-Hunter  Ltd;  Con¬ 
rad  Black  of  Argus  Corp. ,  through  its  sub¬ 
sidiary,  Sterling  Newspapers  Ltd.;  Jac¬ 
ques  Francoeur,  president  of  Unimedia 
Inc.  and  publisher  of  Le  Soleil  of  Quebec 
City;  Torstar  Corp.,  which  publishes  the 
Toronto  Star;  Winnipeg  financier  I.  H. 
Izzy  Asper;  and  Pierre  Peladeau,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Quebecor,  Inc.,  which  publishes 
Journal  de  Montreal. 
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Letterpress  to  offset  conversion  test 
on-stream  for  several  months 


Richmond  Newspapers,  an  affiliate  of 
Media  General,  Inc.,  is  making  some  ear¬ 
ly  moves  to  upgrade  reproduction  quali¬ 
ty,  the  outcome  of  which  could  affect  as 
many  as  70  letterpress  units  in  three 
cities. 

The  first  press  unit  of  the  test,  a  conver¬ 
sion  from  letterpress  to  offset  using  the 
system  developed  by  Press  Machinery 
Corp.  of  Bensenviile,  III.,  has  been  on¬ 
stream  for  several  months  and  early 
assessments  point  to  the  direction  Media 
General  papers  may  take. 

Convinced  that  offset  is  the  logical  pro¬ 
cess  to  follow,  newspapers  in  Richmond, 
Tampa,  and  Winston-Salem  may  even¬ 
tually  be  placed  in  the  offset  column  if  the 
second  part  of  the  test  looks  as  promising 
as  the  first. 

Letterpresses  in  these  cities  range  in 
age  from  ten  to  twenty  years  and  MG 
technical  people  say  there  are  many, 
many  years  of  life  left  in  them.  Their  atti¬ 
tude  is  why  swap  them  in  for  new  presses 
when  they  can  get  25-30  years  of  usage 
out  of  each. 

There  is  another  factor.  In  Richmond, 
the  Times  Dispatch  and  the  News  Leader 
feel  the  encroachment  of  offset  on  their 
business.  One  spokesman  said,  “We  are 
surrounded  by  offset-printed  newspapers 
(in  nearby  cities)  and  are  beginning  to  feel 


that  advertisers  are  comparing  our  print¬ 
ing  performance  against  theirs.” 

And  when  you  ask  for  a  reason  why 
they  would  seriously  consider  converting 
old  presses  everyone  talks  economics. 
The  conversation  goes  something  like 
this;  “To  buy  new  offset  presses  for  Rich¬ 
mond  (27  units)  would  cost  on  the  order  of 
$30  million.  Roughly,  it’s  about  a  million 
dollars  a  unit,  plus  the  extras.  Conversion 
costs  only  about  $100,000  per  unit; 
obviously  a  big  savings. 

“A  new  installation  would  mean  a 
three-year  wait  and  maybe  some  new 
construction.  You  can’t  take  out  a  line 
and  still  maintain  production  in  the  same 
quarters.  A  conversion  takes  about  five 
days  a  unit  and  you  still  have  use  of  the 
rest  of  the  press. 

“Offset  plates  also  are  cheaper.  Photo¬ 
polymer  plate  costs  are  rising,  which  is  a 
serious  consideration.” 

-The  next  step  in  the  Media  General  test 
will  be  a  change-over  of  a  double  hump  on 
the  Hoe  Colormatic,  which  happens  next 
month.  After  that  a  full  evaluation  takes 
place  to  determine  the  course  of  action. 

“I’m  very  encouraged  by  what  we  have 
seen  thus  far  from  the  black  unit,”  says 
Gerald  W.  Estes,  senior  vicepresident  of 
Media  General  and  head  of  the  group’s 
Newspaper  Division.  “We  are  anxious 


now  to  see  results  of  the  color  test.” 

According  to  Joseph  M.  Porter,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  Richmond  Newspapers, 
“The  plan  is  to  upgrade  printing  quality 
and  we  think  this  is  a  logical  route  to 
follow.” 

Richmond  need  not  apologize  for  its 
current  appearance.  Using  Letterflex 
plates,  halftones  are  better  than  average. 
Solids  are  in  the  good  range,  and  ROP 
color  is  respectable.  Much  of  this  can  be 
attributed  to  the  newspapers  desire  to  ex¬ 
cel  at  every  level.  Experienced  eyes 
know,  however,  that  reproduction  can  be 
improved,  but  it  must  be  done  through  a 
different  process. 

After  investigation  they  chose  the  PMC 
letterpress-to-offset  system,  which  con¬ 
sists  of  two  friction-driven  impression 
cylinders,  dampener  system,  and  other 
components.  The  cylinders  are  con¬ 
structed  from  heavy,  seamless  steel  wall 
tubing,  plated  with  corrosion  resistant, 
industrial  hard  chrome. 

Among  those  very  much  involved  in 
the  trial  conversion  was  Edward  J. 
McGarry,  press  superintendent  of  the 
Richmond  papers.  He  comments:  “It  was 
a  rewarding  experience.  While  the  unit 
was  out  of  commission  two  weeks,  we 
learned  some  interesting  things.  1  think  it 
will  help  if  we  go  all  the  way. 

“The  copperizing  of  the  inking  rollers 
can  be  done  faster.  Also,  if  we  have  to 
reverse  a  cylinder  we’ll  automatically  put 
in  new  bearings  instead  of  trying  to  get  by 
with  the  old  ones.  We’ll  profit  by  our 
mistakes  on  any  future  changeovers.” 

McGarry,  who  has  worked  in  press¬ 
rooms  45  years,  stresses  that  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  press  to  be  converted  is  an 
important  consideration.  “Worn  parts 
will  increase  costs  and  time  of  the 
changeover,”  he  says,  “but  it  is  vital  that 
such  replacements  be  made  at  that  time.” 

PMC  uses  the  Ryco  dampener  system 
as  part  of  its  installations ,  which  attracted 
Joe  Gardner,  technical  superintendent 
and  one  of  the  key  Richmond  people  tap¬ 
ped  to  study  the  feasibility  of  a  conver¬ 
sion.  “The  Ryco  dampening  method  im¬ 
pressed  me,”  he  relates.  “The  system 
uses  fresh  chemistry  at  all  times  and  re¬ 
quires  no  circulation.  There’s  no  open 
fountain,  so  you’re  not  throwing  water  all 
over  the  press.  It’s  just  a  fine,  uniform 
mist  from  nozzles,  which  vaporizes. 

“It  seems  to  be  a  simpler  system  and  is 
very  compact.  The  space  savings  of  com¬ 
ponents  is  a  plus  feature  because  we  have 
little  spare  room  around  the  press.” 

Ryco  uses  a  master  control  for  auto¬ 
matically  controlling  unit  functions  for  an 
individual  press  and  houses  a  manual 
back-up  system.  A  unit  controller, 
mounted  in  conjunction  with  anti-set  off 
(Continued  on  page  42) 
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SCHEAAATIC  of  letterpress-to-offset  conversion  system  installed  by  Press 
AAochinery  Corp.  Special  impression  cylinders  ore  mounted  above  blankets. 
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It’s  better  because  when  you  add 
the  3M 106K  processor  to  your  Itek® 
11.17  Positive  Printmaker,  400,  or  440 
Camera/Processor  and  use  3M  Positive 
Paper  Stat  Material,  you  can  process 
stats  up  to  38%  faster. 

It's  better  because  you’ll  get  a 
recommended  minimum  print  length  up 
to  9%  shorter  than  your  standard  11.17 
Itek  Positive  Printmaker  and  up  to  16% 


shorter  than  your  standard  Itek  440 
Camera/Processor  to  help  you  save 
material. 

And  you’ll  get  a  high  quality  3M 
Positive  Paper  Stat  that  some  people 
feel  is  even  better  than  Itek. 

When  you  add  the  106K  proces¬ 
sor  by  3M  to  your  Itek,  you  no  longer 
technically  get  an  Itek  stat.  But  then 
again,  why  should  they  get  credit  for  it? 


I  use  approximately  stats  per  month . 

Tell  me  if  I  qualify  for  a  free  106K  conversion  unit. 
I  have  an  Itek:  □  11.17  Positive  PrintmakerD  400 
Camera/Processor  □  440  Camera/  Processor 


Slate  .  Zip  -  Phone  .  .  . . 

Write  to:  M.  Wagner.  Industrial  Graphics  Div. 
3M,  223-2N,  3M  Center,  St.  Paul,  MN  55144 

3M  hears  you... 


Letterpress 

(Continued  from  page  40) 

unit,  houses  a  solid  state  following  cir¬ 
cuits,  page  turn-off  switches,  and  indi¬ 
vidual  nozzle  controls.  There  is,  also,  a 
disconnect  junction  box  and  automatic 
unit  folder  selectivity. 

Another  component  which  elicits  high 
marks  from  McGarry  and  Gardner  is  the 
K&F  magnetic  plate  lock-up.  “It’s  a  fast 
way  to  plate  the  press  unit,”  says  the 
press  boss.  K&F  also  supplies  the  sad¬ 
dles  and  shims  used  in  PMC’s  system, 
which  Gardner  characterizes  as  “critic¬ 
al”  because  of  the  close  tolerances  in¬ 
volved. 

The  procedure  followed  in  a  PMC  con¬ 
version  begins  with  an  evaluation  of  the 
press  unit’s  inking  system  to  determine 
condition.  Damaged  and  worn  parts  are 
repaired  or  replaced.  The  investigation 
also  takes  into  account  physical  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  press  and  whether  any  settle¬ 
ment  has  taken  place. 


Rubber  rollers  are  removed  and  drums 
cleaned.  Form,  transfer,  and  distributor 
rollers  must  have  good  surface  finish  and 
are  reset  for  the  offset  process.  Ink  vibra¬ 
tor  and  oscillator  rollers  must  be  coppe- 
rized,  which  can  be  done  on  or  off  the 
press.  “We  found  that  ink  transfer  rollers 
run  much  cooler  on  the  PMC  unit,”  says 
McGarry.  “Letterpress  rollers  get  very 
hot  on  long  runs.” 

Plate  cylinders  are  prepared  for  saddles 
and  shims  by  cleaning  and  removing 
nicks,  burrs,  rust,  and  high  spots.  At 
start-up,  target  plates  are  used  to  fine 
tune  the  shims  for  exact  registration. 

Water,  electric,  and  air  lines  are  instal¬ 
led  for  the  press  unit  under  conversion.  If 
the  unit  is  not  reversible,  the  required 
reversing  mechanisms  must  be  installed. 

New  blankets  and  packing,  compatible 
with  the  new  saddles  and  shims,  are  in¬ 
stalled.  The  dampening  system  is  next, 
which  requires  a  variety  of  connections. 

The  impression  cylinders,  installed  by 
a  specially-trained  PMC  team,  must  be  in 
pitch  with  the  existing  press.  Settings  are 


GUTS  of  the  PMC  system  on  the  Richmond  press.  Shims,  locks,  and  spray 
dampeners  are  visible  in  this  view. 

2-way  interface  links  Raycomp  to  TMS-11 


A  new  two-way  (save/recall)  interface 
that  links  RAYCOMP  Advertising  Com¬ 
position  Systems  with  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.’s  TMS-1 1  Text  Management  Sys¬ 
tem  is  available  from  Raytheon  Graphic 
Systems. 

The  interface  allows  RAYCOMP- 1 00, 
RAYCOMP  II,  and  RAYCOMP  III  users 
to  enhance  their  display  ad  production 
cycle  by  using  the  TMS- 1 1  system  for  raw 
ad  generation,  ad  storage,  ad  recall,  and 
typesetting  output  control. 

The  interface  extends  the  utility  of  both 
systems  and  allows  the  user  complete  fle¬ 
xibility  in  the  storage  and  control  of  raw 
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text  and  composed  ads.  The  two-way  in¬ 
terface  uses  the  standard  Raycomp  10 
MB  disc  to  buffer  raw  text  and  composed 
ads  as  they  enter  and  leave  the  system. 
This  means  the  Raycomp  terminal  is 
available  for  use  while  ads  are  being 
transferred  between  systems;  also  when 
several  ads  are  recalled  for  makeover,  the 
next  ads  are  available  immediately  to  the 
operator  after  completing  the  first. 

New  hardware  and  software  permit  the 
TMS- 1 1  System  to  interact  with  the 
Raycomp  system  as  if  the  Raycomp  sys¬ 
tem  were  a  9600  baud  asynchronous 
TMS-ll  terminal  (VT82/t). 


made  to  conform  to  established  offset 
principles. 

Impression  cylinders  are  electrically 
interfaced  with  existing  web  severing  de¬ 
vices.  In  the  event  of  a  web  break  the 
impression  cylinders  will  throw  off  or 
separate  from  the  blanket  cylinder  result¬ 
ing  in  a  gap  of  nearly  'A  inch.  The  gap  is 
usually  sufficient  to  accommodate  any 
wrap-up  without  causing  damage  to  the 
offset  blankets.  The  impression/throw  off 
control  mechanism  also  can  be  activated 
manually. 

Offset  training  is  a  continuing  experi¬ 
ence  at  the  Richmond  papers,  but  it 
started  with  a  PMC  program  for  key  peo¬ 
ple.  The  knowledge  gained  was  then  pas¬ 
sed  on  to  press,  plate,  and  camera  people. 
“We  experimented  with  adjustments  un¬ 
til  we  were  satisfied,”  adds  McGarry. 

Other  experiments  involved  different 
screens  on  plates  used  on  the  converted 
unit.  Line  screens  of  65, 85,  and  100  were 
tried,  and  each  was  successful.  But  the 
papers  have  since  reverted  to  65-line  to 
provide  consistency  with  the  rest  of  the 
edition. 

There  has  been  no  attempt  to  favor  the 
PMC  unit  wth  specially  selected  pages. 
“Whatever  falls  on  those  pages,  includ¬ 
ing  classified,  is  used.  We  don’t  manipu¬ 
late  anything,”  explains  the  press  super¬ 
intendent. 

Other  users  of  PMC  conversion  sys¬ 
tems  include:  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star- 
Times,  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register  and 
Tribune,  Warren  (Ohio)  Tribune  Chroni¬ 
cle,  and  Fresno  (Calif.)  Bee. 

McGarry  praises  the  attitude  of  the 
press  crews  towards  the  new  system. 
“They  learned  the  fundamentals  of  offset 
and  wanted  to  take  over,”  he  comments. 
It  seems  to  be  typical  of  the  interest  which 
prevails  throughout  the  Richmond  orga¬ 
nization.  Even  the  food  editor  is  con¬ 
scious  of  printing  quality  and  rewards 
pressmen  for  an  exceptional  job  with  a 
box  of  home-baked  cookies. 

Spiral  brush  systems 
ordered  by  Gannett 

Gannett  Supply  Corporation  has 
ordered  three  press  sets  of  ERSATECH 
Spiral  Brush  Dampeners  for  Goss  Met¬ 
ro’s  from  INTERCORP  Ltd.,  of  Mystic, 
Conn. 

The  dampeners  are  for  seven  of  the 
14-unit  Metro  at  Harrison,  N.Y.,  the 
seven  unit  press  at  Rockland,  N.Y.,  and 
the  four  unit  (soon  to  be  five  unit)  press  in 
Burlington,  Vt. 

In  the  case  of  the  Metro  press  at  Harri¬ 
son,  this  will  complete  the  installation 
with  Ersatech  spiral  brush  dampeners, 
since  half  of  the  14-unit  press  had  been 
converted  more  than  a  year  ago  with  the 
Ersatech  dampeners  in  a  feasibility  prog¬ 
ram  sponsored  and  directed  by  Douglas 
Henderson  of  the  Harrison  plant.  (See 
E&P  June  28,  1980). 
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Regional  newspaper  database 
online  in  U.S.  and  world-wide 


The  Boston  Globe  and  the  New  Yorlc 
Times  Information  Service  announced 
April  13,  a  database  service  called 
GLOBEDATA  that  provides  immediate 
access  to  encapsulated  news  and  editorial 
items  from  the  daily  and  Sunday  issues  of 
the  Boston  Globe. 

The  database  is  located  in  Parsippany, 
N.J.,  at  The  Information  Bank  (IB)  site 
where  indexing  and  abstracting  of  the 
Globe  is  performed  by  the  IB  staff.  In¬ 
formation  from  the  Globe  is  online  ai^ro- 
ximately  72  hours  after  publication.  Ab¬ 
out  98%  of  the  material  from  the  paper  is 
stored  in  the  database  with  material 
appearing  in  the  Globe  since  January 
1980,  retrievable  through  the  system. 
Work  is  in  progress  on  1979  articles  so 
they  can  be  available  later  this  year. 

GLOBEDATA  can  be  accessed  in 
most  cases  in  the  U.S.  with  a  local  tele¬ 
phone  call  (via  Telenet  or  Tymnet).  The 
database  is  also  available  world-wide 
(Japan,  Australia,  Europe,  Canada,  Mex¬ 
ico,  Middle-East)  through  international 
telephone  packet-switching  systems.  The 
New  York  Times  Information  Service  is 
marketing  the  low-cost  database  to  busi¬ 
ness,  government,  professional  and 
academic  organizations  in  the  U.S.  and 
world- wide. 

John  P.  Giuggio,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  general  man^^er  of  the  Globe, 
said  the  newspaper  was  excited  about 
having  GLOBEDATA  available  to  librar¬ 
ies,  students  and  professional  people, 
such  as  lawyers  and  administrators. 

Basically,  GLOBEDATA  finds,  sorts 
and  lists  abstracts  of  the  Globe  articles 
that  pertain  to  a  given  inquiry.  The  user 
gives  the  system  simple  commands  in 
plain  English.  For  instance,  the  com¬ 
mand,  “Find  ‘Building’  and  ‘New  Eng¬ 
land’”  will  produce  a  list  of  articles  that 
contain  the  words,  “building”  and  “New 
England.”  By  giving  further  commands, 
the  user  can  ei^er  pinpoint  specific  arti¬ 
cles,  or,  if  desired,  broaden  the  search  to 
include  articles  about  a  related  subject. 
GLOBEDATA  can  list  articles  chronolo¬ 
gically,  as  well. 

Two  search  approaches  are  performed 
simultaneously  in  the  GLOBEDATA 
system  with  users  asking  for  any  word 
they  think  might  be  in  the  article  (free  text 
approach)  or  using  a  thesaurus  (control¬ 
led  vocabulary  approach). 

Full  bibliographic  data — such  as  page 
and  date  of  publication,  and  type  of  mate¬ 
rial  are  also  given  and  can  searched. 
The  bylines  of  reporters  can  likewise  be 
retrieved. 

If  needed,  the  full  text  of  any  Globe 
article  can  be  obtained  from  the  Globe 
library  at  a  cost  of  $75  per  hour  for  the 
service  of  search  and  printing. 
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For  the  past  several  weeks  the  Globe 
and  the  N.Y.  Times  Information  Service 
have  been  holding  seminars  in  Boston  on 
the  database  system  for  law  firms,  feder- 
al,state  and  local  governments,  libra¬ 
rians,  the  media,  the  book  industry  and 
information  specialists  of  corporations 
(business  and  industry). 

GLOBEDATA  costs  $90  per  hour 
(communications  charges  are  included) 
to  use  on  an  ongoing  basis;  academic  in¬ 
stitutions  receive  a  discounted  rate  of  $75 
per  hour.  These  rates  translate  into  $1 .50 
and  $1 .25  per  minute  of  computer  time.  A 
special  introductory  offer  for  those  sub¬ 
scribing  before  July  1,  1981,  are  guaran¬ 
teed  the  above  prices  until  January  1, 
1983. 

GLOBEDATA  is  designed  to  hook  up 
to  most  standard  time-sharing  computer 
terminals,  including  some  common  word 
processors.  Several  personal  home  com¬ 
puters  can  also  access  the  database 
system. 

The  N.Y.  Times  Information  Service  is 
discussing  with  another  newspaper  a 
database  system  and  would  like  to  work, 
according  to  a  spokesman,  with  other 
newspapers  on  database  systems  similar 
to  GLOBEDATA. 


Maine  Legislature 
gets  VDT  bill;  1st 
of  its  kind  in  U.S. 

Video  display  terminals  would  be  reg¬ 
ulated  under  a  bill  currently  before  the 
Maine  Legislature. 

The  measure — the  first  of  its  kind  in  the 
nation — includes  requirements  that  em¬ 
ployers  must  provide  employees  working 
with  VDTs  with  free  annual  eye  exams, 
15  minute  paid  rest  periods  for  every  two 
hours  of  continuous  VDT  use  and  in¬ 
formation  on  the  hazards  of  VDT  use  and 
ways  to  minimize  those  hazards. 

Civil  penalties  up  to  $1,(K)0  a  day  are 
also  included  in  the  legislation. 

The  bill  was  filed  by  House  Labor 
Committee  Chairman  Edith  S.  Beaulieu, 
shop  steward  for  the  Newspaper  Guild 
local  at  the  Portland  (Me.)  Press  Herald. 

“I’m  a  night  worker  and  a  cleaning 
woman  and  I  happen  to  work  in  the  news¬ 
room  where  the  majority  of  those 
machines  are  located,”  the  Portland 
Democrat  said.  “I  see  and  hear  and  listen 
to  the  people  bitching  about  the  condi¬ 
tions  they  have  to  use  those  things 
under.” 

Beaulieu  said  one  factor  inducing  her  to 
file  the  legislation  was  a  finding  in  a  recent 
(Continued  on  page  44) 
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ger  of  the  Waterville  (Me.)  Sentinel  and 
MDNPA  president,  linked  Beaulieu’s  bill 
to  union  failures  to  get  similar  provisions 
included  in  collective  bargaining  agree¬ 
ments. 

“Most  of  these  demands  have  been 
bargained  for  by  the  Newspaper  Guild  in 
the  past,”  he  said.  “What  they’re 
apparently  trying  to  do  with  this  bill  is  do 
in  the  Legislature  what  they  have  not 
been  able  to  do  up  to  this  time  around  the 
bargaining  table.’’ 

“I’m  sure  that  many  think  that  because 
I’m  a  Guild  member,  the  Guild  was  the 
one  that  asked  me  to  put  (the  bill)  in. 
That’s  not  fact,”  Beaulieu  said. 

David  Eisen,  research  and  information 
director  for  the  Guild,  added,  “Nothing 
came  out  of  here  suggesting  the  bill.” 

Eisen,  reached  at  the  Guild’s  national 
office  in  Washington,  D.C.,  said:  “(The 
bill)  doesn’t  by  any  means  embody  every¬ 
thing  that  we  think  ought  to  exist  in  an 
office  where  a  VDT  is.” 

The  Guild  does  support  Beaulieu’s  me¬ 
asure,  however,  he  said,  “because  it 
embodies  provisions  which  incorporate 
elementary  safeguards  for  VDT  oper¬ 
ators  in  the  health  and  safety  field.” 

Attorney  Scott  said  one  reason 
Maine’s  press  associations  oppose  the 
bill  is  its  definition  of  VDT  use.  “All  users 
of  VDTs — regardless  of  the  frequency 
with  which  they  use  them — are  classified 
as  users  for  the  purpose  of  legislation.” 

Beaulieu,  however,  said  the  bill  is  not 
aimed  at  the  casual  VDT  user.  “I’m  parti¬ 
cularly  concerned  about  those  people 
who  sit  in  front  of  that  machine  for  an 
eight-hour  work  day,”  she  said. 

“Legislation  like  this — unlike  OSH  A 
regulations — is  notoriously  inflexible,” 
Scott  asserted.  “It  doesn’t  change  to 
accommodate  technological  develop¬ 
ment.” 

“There  are  various  ways  of  dealing 
with  posture  problems  using  VDTs  just  as 
there  are  various  ways  of  dealing  with 
similar  posture  problems  that  come  when 
you  use  a  typewriter,”  he  added.  “It 
seems  crazy  to  me  to  legislate  a  solu¬ 
tion.” 

Senate  Labor  Committee  Chairperson 
Charlotte  Z.  Sewall,  R-Newcastle,  said 
she  has  received  correspondence  from 
businesses,  other  than  newspapers,  in 
opposition  to  the  bill. 

But  despite  what  appears  to  be  mount¬ 
ing  opposition  to  the  bill,  Beaulieu  pre¬ 
dicted  some  form  of  the  measure  will  pass 
this  year.  “There’s  some  very,  very 
broad-based  support  and  concern  for 
something  to  happen  this  year,”  she 
claimed. 

“And  if  it  doesn’t  pass  this  time,”  she 
said,  “I  can  assure  you  that  I’m  a  persis¬ 
tent  person.” 

“The  Maine  Legislature  has  never 
gone  in  heavily  for  the  regulation  of  safety 
and  health  conditions  of  employment,” 
Scott  said.  “It’s  left  that  up  to  other  agen¬ 
cies  or  collective  bargaining.” 
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National  Institute  for  Occupational  Safe¬ 
ty  and  Health  repsort  linking  VDT  use 
with  eye,  back  and  stress  problems. 

“Video  display  terminals  have  been 
studied  repeatedly  and  apparently  the 
only  hazard  that  can  be  associated  with 
them  is  that  they  are  fatiguing,”  observed 
Gordon  H.S.  Scott. 

The  attorney  for  the  Maine  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  Maine  Daily  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  added:  “Being 
tired  is  not  a  pleasant  sensation.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  accept  fatigue  as  a  signi¬ 
ficant  health  hazard,  there  are  an  awful 
lot  of  occupations  that  are  in  need  of  reg¬ 
ulation.” 

Robert  M.  Moorehead,  general  mana- 
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Knight  Foundation 
announces  grants 

John  S.  Knight,  chairman  and  founder 
of  Knight  Foundation,  has  announced  a 
grant  of  $25,000  to  the  American  Press 
Institute  of  Reston,  Virginia,  and  one  of 
$25,000  to  the  Reporters  Committee  for 
Freedom  of  the  Press  of  Washington, 
D.C.  along  with  20  other  grants. 

Knight  Foundation  is  a  private  philan¬ 
thropic  foundation  not  affiliated  with 
Knight-Ridder  Newspapers,  Inc.,  though 
John  S.  Knight  was  a  principal  founder  of 
both  organizations.  C.  C.  Gibson  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Akron-based  Foundation. 


About  awards 


Free  VDT  shields 


Systems  Ingegrators  will  supply  free  of 
charge  metal  shields  for  installation 
around  the  ET960  transformers  at  the  San 
Jose  Mercury  News.  SI  makes  the  ET960 
VDTs  in  use  at  the  newspaper.  Special 
concern  over  the  plastic  cabinet  ET960s 
arose  in  January  after  tests  by  the  Nation¬ 
al  Institute  for  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  showed  they  produced  higher 
than  normal  radiofrequency  readings 
near  the  transformers.  NIOSH  said  it  was 
unlikely  that  the  VDTs  emit  hazardous 
radiation.  At  that  time.  The  Newspaper 
Guild  requested  the  Mercury  News  to  in¬ 
stall  shields.  SI  agreed  to  provide  the 
shields  free  although  most  VDT  makers 
charge  as  much  as  $40  per  shield. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  FOUNDATION  WINNERS— From  left,  Tom  Dear- 
more,  Son  Francisco  Examiner,  Walker  Stone  Award  for  editorial  writing; 
Richard  Codor,  freelance  artist,  Charles  M.  Schulz  Award  for  promising 
cartoonists;  Mike  York,  reporter,  John  Carroll,  editor,  and  Gary  Cohn, 
reporter,  Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald,  Edward  Willis  Scripps  Award  for  outstand¬ 
ing  First  Amendment  service  preformed  by  newspapers;  Richard  Ben  Cramer, 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Ernie  Pyle  AAemorial  Award;  Jacques  A.  Caldwell, 
president  of  the  Scripps-Howard  Foundation;  Thomas  Winship,  editor  of 
Boston  Globe  and  president  of  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editars, 
who  delivered  the  keynote  address  at  the  Cincinnati  luncheon  (E&P,  April  1 8, 
page  66)  where  $24,000  in  awards  were  presented;  and  Steve  Isaacs,  editor 
of  Minneapolis  Star,  who  accepted  the  Edward  J.  Meeman  Conservation 
Award  on  behalf  af  his  newspaper. 


aJSCTRONiC  WORLD  COMES  TO  TORONTO 
MAY  20-22 


Appraisal  of  bowler 
is  a  strike  for  writer 


lAL  CONFERENCE  &  EXHIBITION 


“A  perfect  boor.  A  perfect  twerp.  A 
perfect  pest.  A  perfect  pain  in  the  you- 
know-what.” 

Herman  Weiskopf  wrote  that  appraisal 
of  bowling’s  big  money-winner  Marshall 
Holman,  in  Sports  Illustrated  and  won  a 
first  prize  worth  $200  in  the  American 
Bowling  Congress  writing  competition. 

Another  winner  of  a  prize  from  Bowl¬ 
ing  magazine  was  Mike  Sullivan  of  the 
Louisville  Courier-Journal  who  reported 
on  a  classic  match  between  Mark  Roth 
and  Nelson  Burton,  Jr. 

Bob  Johnson,  California  Bowling 
News,  was  the  third  first-place  finisher  in 
the  contest.  Runnersup  prizes  went  to 
Jim  Fitzgerald,  Chicago  Tribune;  Charlie 
Rayman,  Rockford  (Ill.)  Register-Star, 
and  Mort  Luby,  Jr.  Bowlers  Journal. 

Also  sharing  in  the  total  prize  package 
of  $2,175  were:  Dick  Evans,  Miami 
Herald;  Harry  Page,  San  Antonio  Ex¬ 
press  Newss;  Joe  LoVerde,  Staten  Island 
Advance;  Dennis  Buden,  New  Haven 
Register;  John  Archibald,  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch;  Red  Burnham,  Manchester 
(Conn.)  Journal  Inquirer;  Ed  Reddy, 
Syracuse  Post-Standard;  and  Larry  Car- 
mody.  Long  Island  News  day. 
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Herb  Klein 
favors  ‘hands’ 
over  ‘lottery’ 

Herbert  G.  Klein,  director  of  com¬ 
munications  at  the  Nixon  White  House, 
told  a  Washington  audience  that  he  thinks 
the  lottery  method  of  picking  correspon¬ 
dents  to  question  the  Resident  at  a  press 
conference  is  wrong  because  it  does  away 
with  a  valuable  spontaneity. 

At  the  same  time,  Klein — who  is  now 
editor-in-chief  of  the  Copley  Newspap¬ 
ers — told  a  Media  Institute  luncheon  he 
favors  having  the  President  select  ques¬ 
tioners  from  those  raising  a  hand  rather 
than  from  those  who  jump  up  and  shout 
for  recognition. 

“It  provides  the  dignity  that  should 
characterize  the  White  House  press  con¬ 
ference  as  it’s  seen  on  national  televi¬ 
sion,”  he  said  in  answer  to  questions  by 
E&P.  “The  important  thing  is  not  the 
‘gimmick’  but  the  format  that  enables  the 
President  to  communicate  the  most  ‘sub¬ 
stance’  to  the  public. 

“Actually  I  think  that  telecasting  of  a 
presidential  press  conference,  however 
good  it’s  been  for  the  public,  has  been  bad 
for  reporters.” 

Klein’s  talk,  entitled  “The  Media  and 
the  Government:  Everyone’s  on  a  Spot,” 
opened  this  spring’s  series  of  Media  Insti¬ 
tute  luncheons  designed  to  improve 
media  ad  business  relations. 

Klein  opened  his  remarks  by  declaring 
that  1981  is  the  start  of  “The  decade  of 
communication.” 

“It’s  important  for  everyone,  from 
President  Ronald  Reagan  down,”  he 
said.  “All  of  us  need  to  learn  to  communi¬ 
cate  better.” 

He  went  on  to  say  that  neither  public 
figures  nor  businessmen  can  any  longer 
afford  to  say  “to  hell  with  newspapers.” 

“Both  Johnson  and  Nixon  were  driven 
from  the  White  House  by  their  failure  to 
communicate,”  he  said.  “On  the  other 
hand,  Ronald  Reagan  is  a  superior  com¬ 
municator,  the  best  since  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  for  he  knows  how  to  tell  his 
story  in  a  realistic  way. 

Recalling  that  newspapers  are  not  held 
high  presently  in  public  esteem,  he  de¬ 
clared  that  better  communication  can  put 
them  into  “a  more  trusted  position.” 

In  a  passage  directed  at  the  business¬ 
men  in  his  audience,  Klein  said  that  any 
opposition  to  the  national  budget  prop¬ 
osed  by  President  Reagan  is  a  “threat  to 
business”  itself. 

In  discussing  how  newspapers  can  bet¬ 
ter  improve  their  communication,  Klein 
said,  “We  make  the  mistake  of  holding 
ourselves  above  the  public.  What  we 
should  do  is  send  out  our  people  more  to 
find  out  what  people  think.  The  White 
House  correspondents  are  too  inbred.” 
46 


Klein  then  recalled  days  when  he  was 
an  editorial  writer  in  California.  “I  wrote 
editorials  on  a  lot  of  things  I  didn’t  know 
much  about.” 

In  that  connection  he  gave  his  approval 
to  the  practice  followed  by  recent  White 
House  administrations  of  inviting  editors 
from  all  over  the  country  to  spend  a  day  at 
the  White  House  being  briefed  on  nation¬ 
al  affairs. 

“There’s  only  one  danger  in  it,”  he 
said.  “You  have  to  keep  the  White  House 
effort  from  simply  being  propaganda.” 

He  then  discussed  in  detail  the  Ten 
Commandments  for  White  House  press 
secretaries  he  revealed  in  his  recent 
book,  “Making  It  Perfectly  Clear." 

“Incidentally,”  he  said,  “They  are 
commandments  which  could  be  directed 
to  every  businessman.” 

Here  are  the  commandments,  with 
some  of  Klein’s  comments: 

1.  Be  truthful.  “Nixon  would  have 
served  two  full  terms  if  he  had  remem¬ 
bered  that.” 

2.  Try  to  get  the  press  to  give  both  sides 
of  a  story.  “Opponents  of  the  Reagan 
budget  will  try  to  use  news  leaks  to 
oppose  it.  The  press  should  get  the  leaks 
on  the  other  side  of  the  question.” 

3.  Before  you  brief  the  press  make  sure 
you  have  all  the  facts  of  the  story.  “In  my 
day,  I  had  a  great  relationship  with  Alex¬ 
ander  Haig  (who’s  going  to  be  a  great 
Secretary  of  State).  When  I  was  about  to 
tell  the  press  about  some  important  news 
development,  Haig  would  tell  me  every¬ 
thing — what  would  hurt  our  position  and 
what  would  help  it.  I  then  could  talk  to  the 
press  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  what  I 
was  doing.” 

4.  Know  the  President  well.  “He’s  the 
boss  and  you  should  know  how  he  thinks, 
even  his  instincts.” 

5.  Be  careful  you  don’t  say  “yep”  or 
“nope”  in  answer  to  one  of  those  lengthy 
questions  a  reporter  may  ask.  If  you  do, 
you’re  accepting  or  rejecting  everything 
included  in  the  lengthy  question. 

6.  Don’t  try  to  be  “one  of  the  boys.” 

7.  Admit  it  when  you’re  wrong.  “As  an 
editor,  when  my  newspaper  had  made  a 
mistake,  I  used  to  try  to  get  a  complainant 
to  write  a  letter  so  I  wouldn’t  have  to 
confess  we’d  goofed.  The  best  thing  to 
do,  however,  is  admit  you’re  wrong,  but 
can  you  imagine  a  television  network 
commentator  saying,  ‘Sorry,  folks,  I 
goofed  yesterday’?” 

8.  Don’t  depend  on  one  man  as 
spokesman. 

9.  Widen  your  clientele  beyond  the 
White  House  Press  corps. 

10.  When  the  going  gets  tough,  don’t 
retreat  from  the  press.  “Many  presidents 
have  started  out  with  frequent  press  con¬ 
ferences  but  when  things  got  bad,  began 
to  cut  back.  It  hurt  them.  This  would 
include  Carter,  Johnson  and  Nixon. 
Actually  this  is  the  time  to  move  closer  to 
4he  press,  not  farther  away.” 


New  photo  service 
starts  in  Canada 

Canapress  Photo  Service,  a  new  divi¬ 
sion  of  Canadian  Press  Picture  Service,  is 
handling  commercial  resale  of  Canadian 
Press  photos  owned  by  CP  and  Canadian 
sales  of  Wide  World  Photos  Inc.  of  New 
York,  the  commercial  photo  division  of 
the  Associated  Press. 

Canapress  is  also  beginning  an  addi¬ 
tional  new  service — shooting  photo 
assignments  for  magazines,  public  rela¬ 
tions  firms  and  national  and  regional 
organizations  and  government  depart¬ 
ments. 

Heading  the  operation  is  Stan  Mul- 
cahy,  former  CP  Ottawa  photo  editor, 
who  transferred  to  the  picture  service 
head  office  in  Toronto  last  year. 

Canapress  has  shot  assignments 
throughout  the  country,  using  CP  staff 
photographers,  off-duty  CP  member 
newspaper  photographers  and  free  lan¬ 
cers.  And  through  the  Wide  World 
Photos  association,  Canapress  has  also 
shot  assignments  in  other  countries. 

Mulcahy  feels  Canapress  will  be  a 
boost  for  Canadian  photojoumalists  in 
giving  them  more  opportunity.  He  is 
looking  for  free  lance  photographers  in  a 
number  of  cities  to  handle  assignments. 

Clients  want  the  kind  of  photography 
that  news  photographers  know  how  to 
produce  to  brighten  up  company  publica¬ 
tions,  annual  reports,  and  to  accompany 
press  releases,  Mulcahy  says. 

Ingersoll  acquires 
3  Renna.  weeklies 

The  weekly  Suburban  and  Wayne 
Times  was  acquired  by  Ralph  Ingersoll 
2d.  The  paper,  founded  in  1885,  was  own¬ 
ed  by  the  same  family  for  81  years.  Wil- 
laim  J.  Ehart,  president  and  co-publisher 
of  the  Times,  said  the  decision  to  sell  was 
prompted  “in  great  measure  by  punitive 
estate  taxes.”  The  Ingersoll  group  pub¬ 
lishes  newspapers  in  Ardmore,  Coates- 
ville,  Pottstown  and  Phoenixville,  Pa.  as 
well  as  the  Delaware  County  Daily  Times 
in  Primos.  The  Times  has  a  weekly  cir¬ 
culation  of  14,000.  Two  free  papers, 
which  are  part  of  the  purchase,  have  a 
combined  distribution  of  26,000.  The  re¬ 
ported  sale  price  was  upward  to  $1  mil¬ 
lion. 

Park  buys  weekly 

Park  Newspapers  Inc.  has  purchased 
the  weekly  Maiden  (N.C.)  Times,  from 
Weekly  Newspapers  of  Charlotte.  Terms 
of  the  agreement  were  not  revealed. 
Carolyn  Lancaster,  formerly  managing 
editor,  was  promoted  to  editor  of  the 
Times,  replacing  John  Kilgo.  The  paper, 
which  is  Park’s  seventh  in  North  Caroli¬ 
na,  will  be  printed  by  the  Newton  Obser¬ 
ver-News-Enterprise,  a  Park  paper. 
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Syndicates 


By  Lenora  Williamson 


Cartoonists  Society  awards  35th  Reubens 


The  National  Cartoonist  Society  cele¬ 
brated  its  35th  anniversary  April  20th  in 
New  York  City  with  a  trio  of  top  awards, 
accompanied  by  the  traditional  category 
awards. 

The  Reuben  Award  went  to  Charles 
Saxon,  cartoonist  with  The  New  York 
Magazine  since  1956,  who  has  credits  for 
a  roster  of  70  covers  over  the  years.  Sax¬ 
on  also  won  the  magazine  gag  category 
honors. 

The  cartoonists  awarded  a  Hall  of 
Fame  Gold  Key  to  Milton  Caniff,  creator 
of  “Steve  Canyon”  and  second  president 
of  the  Society.  He  is  now  honorary 
chairman. 

The  Silver  T-Square,  second  ranking 
award  to  the  Reuben,  went  to  John  Cullen 
Murphy,  who  does  “Prince  Valiant”  and 
is  the  retiring  president  of  NCS.  Succeed¬ 
ing  Murphy  is  Bil  Keane  of  “Family  Cir¬ 
cus”  fame. 

The  awards  dinner  at  the  Plaza  Hotel 
was  dedicated  to  Marge  Duffy  Devine, 
who  has  served  as  Scribe  for  the  society 
since  its  founding.  John  Cullen  Murphy, 
in  tribute  to  her  work  which  bridges  the 
entire  history,  once  suggested  that  she 
write  a  book  recounting  stories  and  anec¬ 
dotes.  “But  she  wants  to  wait  until  we  are 
all  dead.  The  girl  has  real  class.” 

Cartoonists  winning  Reuben  category 
honors  were: 

Syndicated  panels — Bill  Hoest,  for 
“The  Lockhorns”,  King  Features. 

Story  strips — Dick  Moores,  for  “Gaso¬ 
line  Alley”,  Chicago  Tribune-New  York 
News  Syndicate. 

Sports — Karl  Hubenthal,  Los  Angeles 
Herald-Examiner. 

Special  features — Sam  Norkin,  New 
York  Daily  News. 

Illustration — Ronald  Searle,  British 
free  lancer. 

Humor  strips — Brant  Parker,  for  “The 
Wizard  of  Id”,  which  he  does  with  John¬ 
ny  Hart  for  Field  Newspaper  Syndicate. 

Editorial — Larry  Wright  of  the  Detroit 
News,  who  also  does  “Wright  Angles” 
for  United  Feature  Syndicate. 

Comic  books-story — Joe  Kubert,  for 
“Sgt.  Rock.” 

Comic  books-humor — Paul  Fung,  Jr., 
who  has  done  “Blondie”  comic  books  for 
many  years. 

Animation  —  Dean  Yeagle, 

“Gnomes.” 

Advertising — Jack  Davis. 

This  year’s  ACE  award  was  presented 
to  actress  Claire  Trevor,  who  is  also  a 
painter.  The  award  goes  to  a  celebrity 
who  while  achieving  fame  in  his  or  her 
own  profession  also  is  a  gifted  amateur 
artist.  A  special  visual  presentation  took 
the  audience  to  the  actress’  apartment 
where  many  of  her  paintings  are  hung. 
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After  the  award,  a  gaggle  of  cartoonists 
from  the  audience  executed  quick  sketch¬ 
es  and  cartoons  of  the  actress  for  souve¬ 
nirs  of  the  occasion. 

A  surprise  entertainment  feature  of  the 
dinner  was  the  introduction  of  veteran 
fdm  and  dance  star,  Hal  LeRoy ,  who  star¬ 
red  in  a  movie  version  of  the  comic  strip 
“Harold  Teen”  in  1935.  LeRoy  literally 
stopped  the  entertainment  program  with 
standing  ovations  for  his  tap  dancing,  in¬ 
cluding  his  impression  of  the  Charleston 
as  done  by  a  zoot-suiter. 

Shelly  Bruce,  who  was  a  guest  of  the 
cartoonists  when  she  starred  on  Broad¬ 
way  as  “Annie”,  came  back  to  the  party 
to  sing  “Tomorrow.” 

*  ♦  * 

Launching  of  a  new  company  that  will 
provide  graphic  materials  and  informa¬ 
tion  for  daily  and  weekly  new'spapers  has 
been  announced  by  N.S.  (Buddy) 
Hayden,  president  and  publisher  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

The  company.  Information  Graphics, 
becomes  a  division  of  The  Bulletin  Co. 
Newspaper  designer  Robert  Lockwood  is 
the  general  manager  of  the  operation,  and 
Jeff  Lindenmuth,  former  design  editor  of 
the  Allentown  (Pa.)  Morning  Call,  will 
assist  him.  Nigel  Holmes,  deputy  art 
director  of  Time  magazine,  is  a  consul¬ 
tant. 

Hayden  says  the  service  will  give  edi¬ 
tors  timely  and  expressive  visual  graphics 
of  news  events.  Other  services  will  range 
from  a  single  special  graphic  to  a  com¬ 
plete  redesign  of  a  newspaper.  At  the  out¬ 


set,  the  company  will  offer  three  camera- 
ready  graphics  with  text  on  immediate 
and  ongoing  stories  each  week. 

The  new  firm  also  offers  evaluation  of 
individual  newspapers,  special  packages 
or  redesign  of  weather,  comics,  games, 
classified,  editorial  and  other  pages. 

Lockwood  plans  for  subscribers  to  be 
provided  one  special  graphic  a  month  on 
selected,  continuing  stories  and  a 
camera-ready  base  map  system. 

Lockwood,  a  frequent  newspaper  de¬ 
sign  seminar  participant,  restyled  the 
Morning  Call  and  subsequently  directed  a 
team  that  redesigned  the  Bulletin.  He 
formerly  was  art  director  of  the  Morning 
Call  and  taught  design  at  the  Philadelphia 
College  of  Art. 

Information  Graphics  has  offices  at 
The  Bulletin  Co. 

♦  ♦  * 

The  Special  Series  Department  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate  is  releasing 
a  five-part  series  of  excerpts  from  Kathy 
Cronkite’s  new  book  “On  the  Edge  of  the 
Spotlight”  (William  Morrow  &  Co.). 

In  the  excerpt  Kathy  Cronkite  discus¬ 
ses  her  upbringing  as  the  daughter  of  Wal¬ 
ter  Cronkite  and  interviews  many  other 
children  of  celebrities  as  they  speak  about 
their  privileges  and  problems.  She 
selected  subjects  whose  parents  repre¬ 
sented  a  cross-section  of  all  the  profes¬ 
sions. 

*  *  * 

A.  D.  Vinikour  has  been  promoted 
from  executive  vicepresident  to  president 
of  Derus  Media  Service,  Chicago,  distri¬ 
butor  of  news  features  to  suburban  and 
rural  newspapers.  Vinikour  joined  DMS 
in  1968  as  national  sales  manager.  The 
service  also  publishes  Editorial  Pace 
magazine. 


SMITHEREENS' 

by  Bob  “Frank  &  Ernest”  Thaves  and  Rex  May 


For  rates  and  availability  on  this  new  daily  panel 
call  Chris  Pierson  at  800-221-4816. 


UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE 

200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N  Y.  10166 
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Past  Week’s  Stock  Prices 


Australian  reporters  seek 
6%  allowance  for  VDT  usage 


By  Gregory  Dennis 

The  shooting  of  President  Ronald 
Reagan  was  big  news  in  Australia,  but 
because  of  a  journalists’  strike,  some  re¬ 
gional  dailies  here  had  no  coverage  of  the 
incident  until  nearly  two  days  after  it  hap¬ 
pened. 

A  walkout  by  journalists  on  33  dailies 
throughout  Australia  severely  hampered 
efforts  to  cover  the  shooting,  which  stun¬ 
ned  a  nation  with  strong  sentimental  and 
strategic  attachments  to  the  U.S. 

At  issue  in  the  industrial  dispute  was  a 
disagreement  over  allowances  to  be  paid 
journalists  operating  video  display  ter¬ 
minals. 

About  400  reporters  and  editors  on  re- 

34  from  U.S.  attend 
IPI  in  Nairobi 

Howard  (Tim)  Hays,  Jr.,  editor  and  co¬ 
publisher  of  the  Riverside  Press- 
Enterprise,  was  re-elected  vicechairman 
of  the  International  Press  Institute  at  its 
30th  general  assembly  in  Nairobi,  Kenya, 
recently.  Thirty  four  journalists  from  the 
U.S.  were  among  the  270  delegates  from 
65  nations. 

UNESCO  proposals  for  protection  of 
journalists  came  under  strong  attack. 
Cushrow  Irani,  who  was  re-elected  IPI 
chairman,  said  that  press  freedom  in  the 
Third  World  was  threatened  far  more  by 
the  UNESCO  proposals  than  it  was  by 
the  western  world. 

“The  proposal  for  governments  to 
offer  protection  to  journalists  is  a  contra¬ 
diction  in  terms,”  he  said.  He  called  the 
protection  proposals  “a  camouflage 
which  governments  may  decide  to  use  to 
discriminate  against  journalists  and  to  ex¬ 
ercise  the  power  of  licensing  some  jour¬ 
nalists  and  denying  the  same  to  others.” 

In  a  keynote  address,  the  Aga  Kahn 
called  for  higher  press  standards  through¬ 
out  the  world.  He  offered  four  sugges¬ 
tions  for  achieving  higher  standards: 

Owners  of  newspapers  must  be  com¬ 
mitted  to  creating  quality  papers  that  are 
responsible,  reliable  and  readable. 

Industrialized  nations  should  make 
available  to  developing  nations  the  adv¬ 
anced  technology  needed  to  produce  high 
quality  newspapers 

Journalism  should  be  made  a  desirable 
and  prestigious  profession  with  a  level  of 
remuneration  appropriate  to  its  enor¬ 
mous  responsibilities. 

Developed  nations  should  make  sure 
that  journalists  sent  to  report  on  Third 
World  nations  are  adquately  back¬ 
grounded  on  the  issues  they  will  have  to 
cover. 


gional  dailies  stopped  work  for  24  hours 
on  Tuesday,  March  31,  the  local  date  of 
the  assassination  attempt  in  Washington, 
D.C. 

The  Australian  Journalists  Association 
union  ordered  400  members  out  to  drama¬ 
tize  its  demand  for  a  6%  allowance — to  be 
added  to  members’  regular  wages — for 
reporters  and  editors  who  undertake 
VDT  usage  as  a  regular  part  of  their 
duties. 

Newspaper  proprietors  have  offered  a 
5%  allowance  in  line  with  the  average  rate 
paid  by  regional  papers.  The  AJA  de¬ 
mand  would  equal  the  highest  allowances 
paid  by  newspapers. 

AJA  spokesman  Barry  Porter  said  the 
walkout  was  the  first  in  a  planned  series 
of  rolling  strikes  throughout  the  industry. 
While  acknowledging  that  the  walkouts 
were  designed  to  hamper  production  and 
reduce  editorial  content,  he  denied  that 
they  were  an  effort  to  shut  down  papers 
until  the  union  claim  is  realized. 

Because  the  shooting  occured  about  5 
a.m.  March  31  Australian  time,  most 
afternoon  dailies  had  little — if  any — 
coverage  of  it  the  same  day.  Their  report¬ 
ing  staff  had  walked  out  at  3  a.m.,  two 
hours  earlier. 

It  was  only  the  long  lead  time  which 
saved  the  regional  morning  papers,  who 
had  24  hours  to  overcome  the  effects  of 
the  strike  and  put  out  a  paper  with  details 
of  the  assassination  attempt.  Metropoli¬ 
tan  dailies  were  not  affected  by  this  strike 
but  are  future  targets  for  AJA  action. 

NLRB  complaint 
charges  editor 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
has  filed  a  complaint  against  the 
Thousand  Oaks  (Calif.)  News  Chronicle 
charging  that  editor  Arvin  Sosna 
threatened  newsroom  employees  with 
“adverse  consequences”  if  they  sup¬ 
ported  union  organizing  efforts. 

The  complaint  cites  10  instances  of 
“unfair  labor  practices”  by  Sosna,  who 
has  denied  the  charges. 

The  original  charge  was  filed  by  Los 
Angeles  Local  773  of  the  News  Media  and 
Graphic  Communications  Union  which 
recently  won  an  election  to  represent  all 
News  Chronicle  departments.  Contract 
negotiations  are  currently  underway  be¬ 
tween  the  union  and  the  News  Chroni¬ 
cle’s  owner,  the  John  P.  Scripps  News¬ 
papers  Corporation.  According  to  the 
NLRB  complaint,  Sosna  “interrogated 
an  employee  about  union  activities  of 
another  employee  in  order  to  discourage 
activity  on  behalf  of,  or  support  for,  the 
union.” 


NEWSPAPERS 

One 

Year 

4  /  21  3  /  24  Ago 


Affiliated  Publications  (AMEX) .  29^4  26^  18>/4 

Blue  Chip  Stamps  (OTC) .  27^4  24V4  17V4 

Capital  Cities  Comm. (NYSE) .  76VS  67  45V4 

Charter  Company  (NYSE) .  11^  13^  24VS 

Cowles  Comm.  (NYSE) .  34^  3344  ISW 

CSX  (NYSE) .  52  5l4S  N/A 

Dow  Jones  (NYSE) .  riVz  6844  364s 

Gannett  (NYSE) .  434b40‘/Sb  4144 

Gray  Comm.  (OTC) .  531^  56V7  33 

Harte-Hanks  (NYSE) .  35V7  304^  24V4 

Jefferson  Pilot  (NYSE) .  29  28  2444 

Knight-Ridder  (NYSE) .  34l^  3lV7  2144 

Lee  Enterprises  (NYSE) .  294S  25V5  20W 

McCormick .  21  194S  N/A 

Media  General  (AMEX) .  35VS  3444  22VS 

Meredith  Corp.  (NYSE) .  62V7  574S  N/A 

Multimedia  (OTC) .  36Vi  321^  1742 

New  York  Times  (AMEX) .  35  30  1946 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  (AMEX) .  2446  25W  1346 

Quebecor  (AMEX) .  19  1644  9 

Southam  (CE) .  3944  37  N/A 

Stauffer  Comm.  (OTC) .  43  43  36 

Thomson  Newspapers  (CE) .  2246  23  1546 

Time,  Inc.  (NYSE) .  7046  6546  3846 

Times  Mirror(NYSE) .  5344  4646  944 

Toronto  Sun  (CE) .  3446  31  1444 

Torstar(CE) .  1844  19  2046 

Washington  Post  (AMEX) .  2544  2544  1644 


b  -  3  for  2  stock  split  on  Jan.  5,  1981. 

SUPPLIERS 


Abitibi(CE) .  2744  28  1746 

Allied  Chemical  (NYSE) .  4946  5346  4446 

Altair(OTC) .  444  446  346 

Am  Inti  (OTC) .  8146  8444  5346 

Berkey  Photo  (NYSE) .  4  446  344 

Boise  Cascade  (NYSE) .  444*  4346  30 

CBS  (NYSE) .  6046  5644  47 

Compugraphic  (NYSE) .  2746  2444  2444 

Compuscan  (OTC) .  446  446  4  46 

Consol.  Bath.  (CE) .  2744  29  1346 

Crown  Zellerbach  (NYSE) .  4446  4946  35 

Digital  Equipment  (NYSE) . 10144  8746  6144 

Domtar(AMEX) .  3044  3046  1844 

Dow  Chemical  (NYSE) .  3544  3646  3046 

Eastman  Kodak  (NYSE) .  8346  8046  4844 

Georgia  Pacific  (NYSE) .  2946  3046  2344 

Grace,  W.R.  (NYSE) .  5346  5046  35 

Great  Lakes  Forest  (CE) .  85  844'4  55 

Great  Northern  Nekoosa  (NYSE) .  4446  4646  3946 

Harris  Corp.  (NYSE) .  5846  5144  3046 

Hunt  Chem.  (NYSE) .  1146  1144  946 

International  Paper  (NYSE) .  4746  4946  3444 

Itek  Corp.  (NYSE) .  38  3146  1846 

Kimberly  Clark  (NYSE) .  63  46  6  4  46  3  8  46 

LogEtronics  (OTC) .  19  1546  1144 

Logicon  (AMEX) .  3246  33  1646 

MacMillan  Bloedel  (CE) .  42  454'4  254'4 

Minnesota  Mining  &  Mfg  (NYSE) .  6346  6344  5046 

Raytheon  (NYSE) .  10246  9944  6846 

Rockwell  Int'l  (NYSE) .  40411  3746  4646 

St.  Regis  (NYSE) .  3744  4  1  46  2  6  46 

Signode  (NYSE) .  42  46  4146  N/A 

Southwest  Forest  Ind.  (NYSE) .  2546  2746  1346 

Sun  Chemical  (NYSE) .  3146  4046  2146 

United  Technologies  (NYSE) .  58  5546  N/A 

Visual  Graphics  Corp.  (AMEX) .  8V4  846  646 

Volt  Info.  (OTC) .  3846  38  214’4 

White  Consolidated  (NYSE) .  33  2946  1944 


Prices  supplied  by  Smith  Barney  Harris 
Upham  Inc. 


In  another  instance,  the  complaint 
alleged,  Sosna  told  an  employee  that  he 
would  receive  a  transfer  he  wanted  if  the 
union  lost  the  election. 

In  December,  1980,  the  complaint  con¬ 
tinued,  Sosna  threatened  to  withdraw  the 
paper’s  support  in  libel  actions  against 
reporters  if  they  voted  for  the  union. 

Sosna  issued  this  statement  to  Editor  & 
Publisher: 

“The  charges  as  reported  are  without 
foundation  and  I  am  confident  that  they 
will  be  dismissed  as  proceedings  continue 
in  this  matter.” 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  April  25. 1981 
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Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


ASTROLOGY 

MONEY 

CURRENTLY  published  journalist  seeks  new 
horizons  for  weekly  column.  Both  economic 
and  general  orientations  offered.  Samples.  J 
Byrne.  809  21st  St.  NW,  Washington  DC 
20006. 

"MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY"— Weekly  column 
of  money-saving  news.  Proven  results.  Camera- 
ready.  ^mples,  Mike  LeFan,  1802  S  13th, 
Temple  TX  76501. 

MOVIE  REVIEWS 

AUTOMOTIVE 

MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated).  Great  for 
Weekend  section  or  entertainment  pages. 
Issued  weekly.  Camera-ready.  Our  7th  year. 
Cineman  Syndicate,  7  Charles  (X>urt,  Middle- 
town  NY  10940;  (914)  692-4572. 

AUTO  COLUMN,  weekly.  Mere  $5  a  month. 
Janicki,  37825  ^nta  Barbara,  Mt  Clemens  Ml 
48043. 

YOUR  AUTO  AND  YOU:  Weekly  test  reports  on 
new  American,  foreign  cars  plus  weekly  column 
of  answers  to  readers'  car  problems.  Write  for 
samples,  rates.  Automotive  Features,  814  E 
Manor  Cr,  Milwaukee  Wl  53217. 

REAL  ESTATE 

GENERAL 

FOR  THE  ONE  publisher  in  10  really  serious 
about  promotion — The  Bottom  Line  tells  your 
local  merchant  why  he  should  use  more  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  Weekly  questions  and 
answers  by  publisher-professor  use  fact,  logic 
and  humor.  S  Gale  Denley,  The  Journal,  Box 
278,  Bruce  MS  38915. 

WEEKLY 

"INTERESTING  WORLD"— by  the  other  Abby, 
Abby  Berg.  Popular  topical  column  of  wit  and 
wisdom  on  the  human  scene.  $5  weekly,  4 
weeks  free,  700  words.  Camera  ready.  Berg 
Features,  Box  23,  Kenoza  Lake  NY  12750. 

HUMOR,  info,  puzzles,  cartoons  galore.  Cata¬ 
log.  cartoon  leaflet,  etc.  $1.  Dickson,  17700 
Western  69s,  Gardena  CA  90248. 

"NEWSBEAT"  tip  sheet  is  15  years  and  5400 
ideas  old.  Try  us  for  stimulating,  realistic  story 
tips.  Only  $2.90  month  'til  forbid.  Quarterly 
billing.  Newsfeature  Associates,  Box  14183, 

St  Louis  MO  63178. 

VOICE  FROM  THE  WOODS:  In  fourth  year  of 
500-word  essays  with  "Small  Is  Beautiful" 
slant.  Samples.  Walter  Gormly,  Mt  Vernon  lA 
52314. 

WEEKLY  EDITORS:  Something  for  nothing— a 
sample  package  from  Filler  News  Service. 
Write  FNS,  RD  3,  Gansevoort  NY  12831. 

Feature  Your  Feature  in 
FEATURES  AVAILABLE 

And  Watch  Your  Syndicate  Sales  Soar! 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

FOR  SALE— tv/stage  rights  to  a  book  of  3  closet 
plays.  For  information  write:  md  Books,  26313 
Purissima  Rd,  Los  Altos  Hills  CA  94022. 

ALL-PURPOSE  NEWSPAPER  AND  PRINTING 
PLANT  APPRAISALS.  40  years  graphic  arts 
experience.  Edwin  0  Myer,  Broker,  One  North 
5th  St,  Richmond  VA  23219;  (804)  643- 
7816. 

INVESTOR/working  associate  for  two  estab¬ 
lished  weeklies.  Circulation  in  high  50's,  with 
high  outside  production.  Yearly  gross: 
$215,000.  Located  in  Zone  2.  Box  2235,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

HEMPSTEAD  &  CO 

Newspaper  appraisers  and  brokers.  Write  or 
call  for  free  consultation.  21  E  Euclid  Av,  Had- 
donfield  NJ  08033;  (609)  795-6026. 

NATIONAL  HOME  MAGAZINE  OFFERS 
OPPORTUNITY  TO  JOIN 

FRANCHISE  PROGRAM 

Individuals  or  firms  with  advertising  or  pub¬ 
lishing  experience  are  being  sought  in  major 
market  areas  to  publish  local  edition  of  national 
home  magazine.  For  more  information  contact 
Tom  Edwards,  1001  Home/Decorating  Ideas, 
225  Main  St,  Farmington  NY  1173^  (516) 
293-3130. 

SHOULDN'T  YOU  KNOW  the  value  of  your 
newspaper  property?  40  years  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience.  Call  or  write  us.  No  obligation.  White 
Newspaper  Service,  Box  783,  McMinnville  TN; 
(615)  473-2104. 

WE  HAVE  CONDUCTED  more  than  300  formal 
appraisals  of  newspapers,  large  and  small. 
NEWSPAPER  SERVICE  COMPANY,  INC,  PO 
Drawer  12428,  Panama  City  FL  32401. 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

ALAN  G  LEWIS,  MEDIA  BROKER 

On  file  over  100  active  qualified  buyers  for 
daily,  top  weekly  or  shopper  oublications. 
Ridge  Rdi  Hardwick  MA  ()1037;  (413)  477- 
60(59. 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts  profes¬ 
sional,  confidential  negotiations  for  sale  and 
purchase  of  highest  quality  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  in  the  country.  Before  you  consider 
sale  or  purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053  da/ime;  (813)  446-0871 
nights:  or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach  FL 
33515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

START  YOUR  OWN  WEEKLY— Extensive  how¬ 
to  manual  by  prominent  publisher,  describes 
every  step.  Details  from  Meadow  Press,  Box 
35-E.  Pt  Jefferson  NY  11777. 

FEATURES  WANTED 

SELF  SYNDICATED? 

TIRED  OF  GOING  IT  ALONE? 

Fastest  growing  independent  newspaper  fea¬ 
ture  syndicate  seeking  established  self- 
syndicated  features  desiring  sales,  promotion, 
senricing,  billing  help.  Aggressive  sales  opera¬ 
tion.  AP  Data  Feature  senrice.  While  you  write 
we'll  do  the  rest.  Box  2285,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX  partnership, 
loan  depreciation  and  insurance  purposes. 
Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion  R  Krehbiel, 
Box  88,  Norton  KS  67654  or  Robert  N  Bolitho, 
Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission  KS  66207. 

Confidential  Negotiations  and  Appraisals 
MEDIA  ACQUISITIONS  AND  MERGERS 

A  Division  of 

Graphic  Management  Associates,  Inc 

11  Main  St,  Southboro  MA  01772 
(617)  481-8562 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Brokers  You  Can  Trust 
Nationwide  Service 

WAYNE  CHANCEY 
CONSULTANTS/INVESTORS 

PO  Box  86,  Headland  AL  36345 
Wayne  Chancey  (205)  693-2619 

Jim  Hall  (205)  566-7198 


BROKERS  and  CONSULTANTS 
for  t)ie  purcliase  and  sale  of 
WEEKLY  AND  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 
W  B  GRIMES  &  CO,  INC 
National  Press  Building 
Washington  DC  20045 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 


JAMES  J  BRODELL 
Rocky  Mountain  newspapers 
Box  1841,  Grand  Junction  (10  81502 
Buyer  inquiries  invited;  (303)  242-5035. 


JIMMY  CROWE 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
Specializing  in  the  best  Southern  markets.  1 14 
Wickersham  Dr,  Savannah  GA  31411;  (912) 
352-8931,  day  or  night. 


KREHBIEL-BOLITHO,  INC 
Over  500  sales  in  our  31  years. 

(We  handle  different  properties  — 
offices  350  miles  apart.) 

MARION  R  KREHBIEL,  "Norton  Office" 
PO  Box  88,  Norton  KS  67654. 

Office  (913)  877-3407 
ROBERT  N  BOLITHO,  "Kansas  City  Office," 
PO  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission  KS 
66207,  Office  (913)  381-8280 


MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker, 

PO  Box  2277,  Montclair  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440 


SYD  S  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"The  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES,  SERVICE,  MANAGEMENT 
Rte  1,  Box  146,  Theodore  AL  36582 
(205)  973-1653 


WHITE  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE 
Appraisals,  Mergers,  Sales. 

No  charge  for  consultation. 
Box  783,  McMinnville  TN  37110 
(615)  473-2104  or  473-3715. 


50  YEARS  OF  MEDIA  EXPERIENCE 
We  specialize  in  radio,  TV,  weekly,  daily  and 
community  newspapers.  Professional,  con¬ 
fidential. 

Business  Broker  Associates 
(615)  756-7635 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


ABSENTEE  owner  seeks  to  sell  long- 
established  rural  county  seat  weekly  newspap¬ 
er.  Low  down  payment,  long-term  payout.  More 
that  4500  paid  circulation  and  close  to  break¬ 
even.  Well-equipped.  Write  Box  2227,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  Give  full  details  on  yourself,  includ¬ 
ing  financial  resources  and  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence. 


AWARD-WINNING  weekly  in  rapidly  growing 
two-season  community  in  Zone  5.  Paid  circula¬ 
tion  30M,  grossing  $175,000.  Owner  willing 
to  retain  partial  interest.  Contact  Margot  Wun- 
dram,  Lee  Dirks  &  Associates;  (313)  259- 

0080. _ 

OUTSTANDING  SMALL  KANSAS  WEEKLY. 
Gross  near  $70,000  with  almost  $30,000  net 
in  1980.  Can  be  bought  near  gross  including 
building. 

Strong  successful  Midwest  shopper  in  city  of 
35,000.  Approximately  $350,000  gross  and 
$50,000  net.  Growth  situation,  excellent 
opportunity. 

cither  newspapers  in  Michigan  and  Illinois. 
Roy  Holding  and  Associates,  PO  Box  212,  Gal- 
va  IL  61434.  Phone  (309)  932-2270  days; 
932-2642  evenings. 


RELOCATE  TO  OREGON 
Monthly  marine,  tabloid  format,  presently 
direct-mailed  3rd  class  to  entire  community. 
Easy,  low  cost,  immediate  assumption.  Present 

Bublishers  have  other  interests.  2736  SW 
lontgomery,  Portland  OR  97201. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


2  TENNESSEE  SHOPPERS— Circulation 
22,000  and  7500  per  market.  $675,000. 
SPECIALTY  NEWSLETTER  AND  GUIDE.  New 
Jersey.  Owner  will  consider  terms. 

SPEfllAL  INTEREST  MAGAZINE.  New  York. 
$150,000. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  TABLOID  MAGAZINE. 

Sowth  potential.  $230,000. 

ARYLAND  area,  3  tabloid  paper,  very  suc¬ 
cessful,  $320,0(10.  Terms.  29%  down  pay¬ 
ment.  10  years.  9%  interest. 

MINNESOTA  WEEKLY.  60,000  circulation, 

$110,000. 

FOUR  WEEKLY  MAGAZINES— Philadelphia, 
Tampa,  Orlando.  Ft.  Lauderdale,  will  sell  as  a 
package,  or  would  seek  an  investor.  5  years  in 
business.  $250,000. 

TENNESSEE  WEEKLY— 5000  circulation. 
29%  down  payment,  owner  will  finance. 
$111,000. 

2  COLORADO  WEEKLIES— Mortgage  at 
$60,000  can  be  assumed  at  8%  interest. 
$65,000  and  $120,000. 

SMALL  ALABAMA  WEEKLY— 730  mailed, 
730  placements.  Good  opportuni^  for  young 
investor.  $20,000. 

ALABAMA  WEEKLY— Located  in  heavy  indust¬ 
rial  area,  1600  circulation.  $50,000. 
PUBLISHING  COMPANY— Excellent  growth 
potential.  Zone  4.  Owner  must  sell. 
MAGAZINE — Located  in  New  England  states. 
Opportunity  for  substantial  growth.  Wants  to 
sell  quick. 

BI-MONTHLY  MAGAZINE.  Sunbelt.  Good 
potential  for  aggressive  person.  $15,000. 

Business  Broker 
Associates 
(615)  756-7635 

2600  CIRCUUTION  well  established  north¬ 

east  Texas  weekly.  1980  gross  $86M.  Cash 
flow$41M.  Compugraphic  equipment.  No  real 

estate.  No  job  printing.  $80M  price.  2^ 

down,  balance  10  years,  9%.  Husband  and 

wife  can  make  a  good  living  and  let  paper  pay 

for  itself.  (Xmtact  Box  2259,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 

lisher. 


NEW  ENGUND  COUNTRY  WEEKLY  with  loyal 
readers  and  advertisers.  Definitely  "mom  and 
pop"  scale.  You  won't  make  a  killing,  but  you’ll 
make  a  living.  Excellent  terms.  Box  2280,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


OREGON  COAST  weekly  in  rebuilding  process 
with  competition.  Hard  work  will  net  big  return. 
Cash  price  is  $50,000.  Tell  your  finances  in 
reply.  Box  1640,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
SUNBELT  ABC  daily  and  4  weeklies.  3  times 
gross.  Generous  terms. 

2  KENTUCKY  county  seat  weeklies.  $145M 
and  $135M.  Owner  terms. 

ZONE  6  long  established  controlled  circulation 
semi-weekly.  Owner  takes  home  over  $100M 
out  of  $525M  gross.  Long  payout  at  9V7%  after 
29%  down.  Have  fun  in  the  sun. 

2  MISSISSIPPI  county  seat  properties.  Un¬ 
opposed. 

James  White,  Box  783,  McMinnville  TN 


PRESS  TIME  WANTED 


$1,000,000 

PRINTING 

CONTRACT 

If  you'll  give  me  a  hand  getting  thru 
this  recession.  I'll  give  you  a  million 
dollars  or  more  worth  of  web  offset 
printing  during  the  next  five  years. 
I’m  publisher  of  8  of  the  best  read 
weeklies  west  of  O'Hare.  We  cover 
Stratford  Sq.  We're  into  cable  TV. 
And  I  hold  the  rights  to  the  Chicago 
Daily  News.  If  you  can  handle  48  or 
more  tabloid  pages  on  newsprint 
every  Tuesday  or  Wednesday,  and 
are  within  a  Atiour  drive  of  Chicago, 
call  me  for  details.  (312)543-2307. 
Lloyd  H.  Weston,  Box  439,  Addison, 
IL  60101. 
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SUMMER  ENTERTAINMENT  TABLOID:  Gross 
20M,  terms,  $10,000  down,  $200  per  issue, 
published  for  5  years.  Contact  the  Enterain- 
ment  News,  Box  305,  Rio  Grande  NJ  08242. 

SPECIALIZED  Florida  tabloid.  No  competition. 
35,000  circulation  monthly.  Potential: 
100,000  weekly.  Million  if  statewide.  Price 
$100,000.  Year  old  and  near  break-even. 
Reason  for  selling:  Undercapitalized.  Excellent 
for  ad  person.  Consider  investor/merger.  Con¬ 
fidential.  PO  Box  3707,  Lantana  FL  33462. 

SMALL  NORTHERN  NEW  ENGLAND  weekly 
with  fine  growth  track  record  and  future  poten¬ 
tial.  Ideal  man-wife  operation.  Large  residence 
included  as  part  of  package.  Detail  background 
and  cash  availability  in  letter.  Box  2282,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

EXPERIENCED,  but  under  capitalized  hus¬ 
band  and  wife  team  desire  to  acquire  commun¬ 
is  newspaper.  Consider  management  with  op¬ 
tion.  Extensive  experience  in  all  phases  of 
newspaper  business:  small  and  large,  paid  and 
free.  Callcollect  (301)829-9177 or  write  Skil- 
lingtons,  1442  Streaker  Rd,  Sykesville  MD 
21784. 

IF  YOU  ARE  without  competition  in  your  home 
base,  do  not  have  a  central  printing  plant,  and 
have  at  least  4500  paid  circulation,  our  widely- 
respected  group  of  community  newspapers 
would  like  todiscuss  purchasing  your  non-daily 
publication.  Flexible  arrangements  to  meet 
your  needs,  including  your  remaining  with  the 
nevrspaper.  No  paper  too  large  for  us  to  consid¬ 
er.  Please  send  information  to  Box31752,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher.  All  replies  kept  strictly  con¬ 
fidential. 


I WANTTO  BUY  your  publication  if  it  is  showing 
a  profit.  I  have  about  $25,000  for  a  down  pay¬ 
ment,  excellent  credit  and  references.  Ex^ri- 
ence  in  sales,  journalism  and  pr.  33  years  old. 
Steve  Robertson,  3  Amarillo  Cr,  Little  Rock  AR 
72205;  (501)  663-0962. 

MOVE  TO  CALIFORNIA.  Southern  California 
publishing  firm  seeks  more  publications  to  buy 
or  print.  Write  Box  2149,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBUCATIONS  FOR  SALE 

SOUTHERN  MAGAZINE  OPPORTUNITY. 
Young,  country-oriented  regional.  Zone  3. 
Affluent,  growing  communities.  Priced  at 
gross,  breakeven,  $175,000.  Strong  advertis¬ 
ing,  circulation.  Top  possibilitiesas  tax  shelter. 
Terms  for  right  purchaser.  Box  2128,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Circulate  Your  Jobs,  Services,  Talents 
to  the  Largest  Newspaper  Audience 
In  the  World  with  EiP  Classifieds 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


OUTSTANDING  telephone  sales  and  boy  crew 
promotional  organization  available  to  newspap¬ 
ers  in  Zone  1  and  2.  Our  company  has  been 
established  12  years  and  we  currently  repre¬ 
sent  newspapers  with  circulations  from 
50,000  to  over  1,000,000.  Our  reputation  is 
the  finest  and  we  produce.  Call  Dick  Levis  at 
(201)  399-1211  or  write:  Levis  Sales,  Inc, 
105  Stuyvesant  Av,  Union  NJ  07082. 

ENGINEERING  A 
INSTALLATIONS 

PRESS  INSTALLATIONS,  rigging,  engineering 
modifications,  rebuilding  ai^  removal.  Single 
width  to  4  plate  wide.  Bramble  l^ofessional 
Press  Engineering,  Rt  2,  Box  2285,  McAllen 
TX  78501.  (512)  682-7011. _ 

EVALUATION  SERVICES 

AWARD-GENERATING  evaluations  of  newpap- 
ers,  stories,  staffs  by  curator  of  original  George 
Polk  Memorial  Awards,  who  for  19  years  disco¬ 
vered  outstanding  journalistic  talent,  headed 
judging  committee  and  wrote  citations.  J  H 
Jaffe  Associates,  Box  2247,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

INK  RECOVERY 

WE  WILL  ACCEPT  your  waste  offset  ink.  Our 
federal  EPA  ID  number  is  CTD000790949. 
Call  for  details.  Ink  Recovery  Senrice  (203) 
443-5890. _ 

MESSENGER  SERVICES 


MESSENGER  SERVICE— We  pick  up  and  mail 
or  deliver  locally,  government  press  releases. 
Congressional  records,  federal  register  and 
other  public  information  from  government 
agencieson  a  monthly  basis.  Write  or  call  Heiss 
Press  Service,  Inc,  2025  Eye  St,  NW,  Room 
502,  Washington  DC  20006;  Phone  (202) 
659-2726,  Home  (301)  924-4589. 


NEWSPAPER  DESIGN 


FOR  RE-DESIGN,  new  logos,  special  sections, 
new  formats,  layout,  type  specification,  cir¬ 
culation  enhancement,  design  critiques,  and 
staff  training,  call  or  write:  AMERGRAPHICS  & 
URBAN,  INC,  PO  Box  571052,  Miami  FL 
33157;  (305)  248-5434.  The  creative  con¬ 
sulting  and  editorial  design  experts  specializ¬ 
ing  in  precise  visual  communications  for  the 
newspaper  industry.  Ask  for  Alan  Urban,  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Creative  Director. 


FOR  SUPERIOR  REDESIGN  tailored  to  your 
paper,  modern  graphic  ideas,  content  evalua¬ 
tion,  call  The  Stan  Felder  Group  (215)  820- 
7044;  1117  N  26  St,  Allentown  PA  18104. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


LINE  ADS 

1  week  —$3.50  per  line. 

2  weeks— $3.20  per  line,  per  issue 

3  weeks— $3.00  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks — $2.80  per  line,  per  issue. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week  — $2.50  per  line. 

2  weeks— $2.20  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks— $2.00  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks — $1.80  per  line,  per  issue. 


Add  $3.50  per  insertion  for  box  service.  Add  $2.50  per  insertion  for  box  service, 
count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy.  count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 

Count  approximately  39  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations). 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted, 

Features  Available  and  Announcement  ads. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes 
your  classified  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display-classified  is  $75  per 
column  inch  camera  ready,  $85  pub  set. 

Contract  rates  available  on  request. 

DEADLINE:Evary  Tuesday,  2  pm  New  York  Time, 
lor  Saturday’s  Issue. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 


Editor  &  PvblitiMr 

575  Lexington  Av,  NY,  NY  10022.  (212)  752-7050. 
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EQUIPMENT 
&  SUPPLIES 


EQUIPMENT  t  SUPPLIES 
MMLROOM 


EQUIPMENT  S  SUPPLIES 
PHOTOTYPESEUING 


EQUIPMENT  S  SUPPLIES 
_ PRESSES _ 


CAMERA  i  DARKROOM 


KAMERAK  SQUEEZE  LENSES 
Variable  lenses  0  to  8%.  Fixed  lenses  up  to 
12%.  Compare  our  quality  and  service. 
KAMERAK  (213)  437-2779 

Box  2798  Long  Beach  CA  90801 


SQUeeze  Lenses,  new  and  trade  ins. 
Manufacturer/Specialists  since  1968 
New,  super  designs  surpass  all 
CK  Optical  (213)  372-0372 

Box  1067,  Redondo  Beach  CA  90278 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 


ACCOUNTS  RECEIVABLE  SOFTWARE  de¬ 
signed  by  a  publisher  to  handle  bookkeeping  in 
terms  of  "column  inches".  Provides  many  sales 
analysis  reports,  aging  analysis,  will  print  daily 
cash  and  sales  journals  and  monthly  state¬ 
ments,  will  calculate  "service  charges",  re¬ 
quires  Radio  Shack  Model  II  64K  micro¬ 
computer.  For  sample  reports,  phone  or  write: 
Steve  Kuckuk,  PO  Box  469,  Shawano  Wl 
54166.  (715)  526-6188. 


CIRCUUTION  SOFTWARE 
Business/Circulation  software  designed  for 
IBM  34  available  with/without  installation 
assistance.  Comprehensive  circulation  system 
maintains  total  homes  in  market  area.  Adapt¬ 
able  to  subscriber  only.  Provides  on-line  real 
time  update  to  starts,  stops,  sen/ice  errors.  In¬ 
cludes  route  error  alarm  system  with  real  time 
senrice  error  dispatching.  Includes  PI  A  proces¬ 
sing  with  automatic  vacation  adjustment.  Pro¬ 
duces  all  ABC,  pressrun  and  delivery  man¬ 
ifests.  Bundle  top  wraps  include  start,  stop, 
and  service  error  messages.  Carrier  statements 
handle  bonding  and  estimating.  A  full  line  of 
other  business  systems  available.  Contact 
Creative  Data  Systems,  9809  Wedd  Dr.  Over¬ 
land  Park  KS  66212;  (913)  381-1109. 


SHOPPER  BILLING  AND  SALES 
INFORMATION  SOFTWARE 
Billing  and  sales  information  system  soft¬ 
ware — Designed  and  developed  by  a  person 
currently  in  the  publishing  business.  Includes 
Data  Base  for  multiple  publications  and  multi¬ 
ple  rate  schedules  and  Output  of  all  billing 
functions  (invoicing,  aged  TB-cash  receipts 
journal  etc)  and  comparative  sales  data  (dollars 
and  column  inches)  by  salesperson,  by 
account,  and  by  publication.  For  more  informa¬ 
tion  call  Dallas  M  Warrum  at  (616)  381-6396 
before  6:00  PM  (616)  694-4421  after  6:00 
PM  or  drop  me  a  note  at  1583  Wood  Lea  Dr, 
Otsego  Ml  49078. 


SAVE  UP  TO  50% 

BASF  disk  cartridges  and  flexible  disks  for  all 
makes  of  computer  systems.  Stauffer  Media 
Sysfems,  PO  Box  1286,  Joplin  MO  64801; 
(417)  782-0280. 


MAILROOM 


MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
EXCELLENT  COST  SAVINGS 

Sheridan  48P  inserter,  sinie  or  double  de¬ 
livery. 

Sheridan  24P  inserter. 

Folded  edge  first  delivery  for  all  Sheridan 
inserters. 

Sheridan  inserters  spare  parts. 

Muller  227  inserter  with  5  stations. 

Muller  EM  10  with  3  stations. 

Kansa  inserter  with  3  stations. 

Sta-Hi  257  counter  stacker  with  spare  parts. 
Cutler  Hammer  Mark  IV  counter  stacker. 
Signode  MLN2  tying  machine. 

Telescopic  truck  loaders. 

Roller  top  and  belt  conveyors. 

Heavy  duty  press  conveyor. 

Bottom  wraps  and  pacers. 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

Mailroom  Equipment  and  Complete  Plants. 

GRAPHIC  MANAGEMENT  ASSOCIATES 
Newspaper  Mailroom  Systems  Division 
PO  Box  55 

Southboro  MA  01772 
(617)  481-8562 

"The  Newspaper  Mailroom  Specialists" 


MAGNACRAR  602  labeler,  4  up  head  and  1 
up  head,  electronic  zip  sorter,  phase  converter, 
excellent  shape.  (608)  493-2291. 


W«  mev*  machliMry! 
E*P  CLASSIFIEDS 
(212)  7S2-708S 


CUTLER-HAMMER  conveyors  and  spare  parts. 
Also  new  Crabtree  conveyors  and  spare  parts. 
NORTHEAST  STORA(5E  &  INDUSTRIES 
(213)  257-7557 


GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and  Mag- 
nacraft  labeling  machines  with  single  and  mul¬ 
tiwide  label  heads  and  quarter  folders.  Call 
Scott  or  Ed  Heisley,  (800)  527-1668. 


1  MULLER  stuffing  machine  model  227. 
J  S  Graphic  Equipment  Co. 

(214)  387-3128. 


SHERIDAN  24P  INSERTER 
Excellent  condition,  spare  parts.  East  Coast 
location.  Folded  edge  delivery.  Available  early 
1982.  RW  Gilliand,  8  W  King  St,  Lancaster  PA 
17603;  (717)291-8616. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CHALLENGE  3  knife  trimmer.  Two  available. 
Excellent  condition.  Priced  $6000  each.  Call 
Sid  Simon;  (215)  365-1155. 


COMPUGRAPHIC  2961  HS  7  portable  Capko 
ink  fountains.  Beach  Manufacturing— punch, 
brake  and  shear.  Dyna-Flex  plate  washer,  9 
pages.  Best  offer.  J  Richard  Thomas,  (815) 
672-2111. 


NEWSPRINT 


30  LB  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  all  sizes 
BEHRENS  Pulp  &  Paper  Corp 
3305  W  Warner.  Santa  Ana  CA  92704 
(714)  556-7130 


NEWSPRINT  ROLLS— We  Buy/Sell.  Kramer  & 
Cramer  Inc,  550  Frontage  Rd,  Northfield  IL 
60093.  (312)  446-7017. 


NEWSPRINT  ROLLS 

DIRECT  MILL  SHIPMENTS  FROM  OUR 
AMERICAN  &  CANADIAN  MILLS. 

BROOKMAN  PAPER  CORP. 

300  E  54  ST,  NEW  YORK  NY  10022 

(212)  688-3020 


NEWSPRINT  AT  THE 
OFFICIAL  CONTRACT  PRICE 
PLACE  YOUR  ORDER  NOW 

Freight  up  charge  to  some  destinations. 

Box  2124 
Editor  &  Publisher 


NEWSPRINT— Specialties-colors-converting. 
David  F  Hoy-Paper  Sales,  Mill  Agent;  Affliated: 
The  Paper  Group,  Inc,  Cortaro  AZ  85230, 
(602)  297-9976;  New  York  (212)  752-0558; 
Chicago  (312)  376-8341. 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


COMPUWRITER  IV  used  for  company  monthly 
magazine,  annual  report  and  assorted  printing 
material,  (8,  9,  10,  12,  14,  18,  24,  30.  36, 
48,  60  and  72  pt),  spare  parts  kit,  no  font 
strips.  Low  hours,  excellent  condition.  Contact 
Jim  Bass  (502)  426-6455. 


THE  APlOO  SERIES  of  t«)esetting  terminals 
are  now  ready  for  delivery.  Based  on  the  popular 
Apple  II  computer,  they  offer  versatility  and 
reliability  at  a  low  price.  Powerful  text  editing 
capabilities  and  disk  storage  are  standard  fea¬ 
tures,  not  options. 

INTRODUCING... 

The  newest  of  our  family,  AP800  series  termin¬ 
al.  By  popular  demand,  we  are  now  marketing 
the  PMC-80,  a  workalike  version  of  the  now 
unavailable  TRS-80  model  1.  It  will  support  all 
software  written  for  the  TRS-80  model  1.  in¬ 
cluding  our  famous  TYPSET-80  typesetting 
software.  And  the  best  part  is  the  new  reduced 
prices. 

Our  new.  full  line  catalog  is  now  immediately 
available.  Call  or  write: 

First  Main  Computer  Systems 
8700  King  Georw  Dr,  Suite  103 
Dallas  TX  75235 
(214)  634-2860 


WE  BUY  &  SELL  COMPOSITION  EQUIPMENT 
All  makes  *  keyboards  *  fonts  *  spares 
STANCOM  INC  (603)  669-1122 


AM  COMSET  510.  Perfect  condition,  currently 
in  use.  $5900.  Under  service  contract.  Contact 
Jeff  Thomas  (501)  735-1010. 


COMPUGRAPHICS 

Con^nimiter  II,  with  some  fonts  and  plugs— 

Com^graphic  7200,  with  some  fonts— 

Contact:  Rick  Fitzgerald.  Publishing  Services, 
Inc,  Lynnfield  MA  (617)  246-0205. 


CASH  FOR 

MARK  I,  IV,  V  PACESETTERS 
LINOTRON  202 
(614)  846-7025 


COMPUGRAPHIC  I  and  Compugraphic  7200 
start  you  off  in  production.  Both  $4500  or  best 
offer.  Graphic  (212)  256-1900. 


COMPUWRITER  COMP  I,  some  fonts. 
First  $13(X)  buys  it. 

(317)  839-5129 


COMPUGRAPHIC  PRICES  SLASHED 
Wood  processing  options  new;  2750,  $5(X)0; 
1750,  $3500;  Comp  4  TG,  $5900;  Unified 
Comp,  $3500;  Unisetter,  $7000;  Universal 
video,  $17,000;  2414  Video,  $9500;  2961 
TL,  $700;  2961  HS,  $1500;  Unitape  with 
visual,  $950. 

CompStan 
Walter  Stanton 

formerly  President  Stanton  Composing 
(603)  778-0106 
Box  1620,  Seabrook  NH  03874 
Showroom: 

20  Winthrop  St,  Mansfield  MA 


Vx  COMPSTAR  191s 
1  COMPUGRAPHIC  ACM  9000 
(214)  597-8111 


PLATEMAKING 


MERIGRAPH  photorelief  plate  system — 2  exp¬ 
osure  units;  2  developing  units  type  200.  Call 
James  Bates,  Lexington  KY  (606)  231-3297. 


PRESS  PARTS 


BRONZE  TROLLEYS,  ink  floats,  and  more  for 
Goss  Headliner  series  press.  Highest  quality, 
fastest  delivery.  25%-115%  less  than  OEM 
prices.  Call  or  write  for  our  catalogue.  URBAN 
PRINTING  PRESS  PARTS,  PO  Box  571052, 
Miami  FL  33157;  (305)  245-1351. 


PRESSES 


COLOR  KING 
2  unit  with  folder 
(415)  495-6010. 


21  VS"  CUTOFF  HOE  COLORMATIC,  3  units,  2 
half  decks,  available  now. 

22V4"  Goss  Headliner  unit,  1  color  hump. 

2  new  Goss  web  width  cut  down  kit. 

22V4"  cutoff  Hoe  color  convertible  4  units, 
available  now. 

Now  in  our  warehouse  cleaned  and  painted  or 
rebuilt. 

4  unit  Harris  V22. 

3-1  unit  Harris  V22,  and  folders. 

1  unit  Harris  VISA. 

4  unit  Mergenthaler. 

1  Gregg  imprinter. 

6  unit  VISA. 

1  unit  (^immunity  and  folder,  oil  bath. 

4  unit  (>>mmunity  and  folder,  oil  bath. 

BRAMBLE  PROFESSIONAL  PRESS  INC. 
Route  2.  Box  2285,  McAllen  TX  78501 
(512)682-7011 


COLOR  KING  4  units,  4  roll  stands.  Color  King 
folder— 1973. 

News  King  2  units  (stacked),  2  roll  stands. 
News  King  folder— 19^. 

Baldwin  count-o-veyor  model  105. 

NuArc  flip  top  plate  burner.  30  x  40. 

Lincoln  ink  pump. 

Compressor  2  hp  rebuilt  1980,  like  new. 

All  equipment  located  in  our  Orlando  ware¬ 
house.  Available  ioimediately— priced  to  sell. 
Call  Bill  Kirk.  Inter  WebSystems.  1836  Wood¬ 
ward  St,  Orlando  FL  3281)3;  (305)  896-4330 
Telex  56-7471. 


COMPUGRAPHIC  7200  Headliner,  spare  parts 
kit,  8  font  strips,  Bodoni,  Futura,  ilOOO.  Also 
Compugraphic  2%1  HS;  spare  reader,  spare 
parts  kit,  extra  cassettes,  wire  service  conver¬ 
sion,  rule  insertion,  $12()0.  (201)  383-1500. 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  4  unit  1%9.  Good  condi¬ 
tion.  count-o-veyor  and  additional  auxiliary 
equipment.  All  available  immediately;  (206) 
653-2519. 


DOUBLE-WIDTH  OFFSET 
Hoe  Lithomatic,  5  units,  1  color  cylinder,  2:1 
double  folder/double  delivery,  substructure 
and  Hoe  RTPs.  224'4,  68"  web,  new  1969. 
60,000  IPH.  Ideal  for  newspaper,  supplement 
or  Sunday  magazine  production.  Available  De¬ 
cember,  at  fraction  of  new  cost. 

ONE,  Atlanta  GA 

Phone  (404)  321-3992  Telex  700563 


EQUIPMENT  AVAILABLE  THROUGH  UPECO 

Wood  96  page  web  offset  press,  6  (4  plate 
wide)  units,  2  color  cylinders,  oven  and 
chill  rolls,  double  2:1  folder  and  double 
upper  formers. 

Goss  Mark  I  headliner,  6  Di-Litho  units  with 
drive,  no  folder,  1963. 

(4OSS  Imperial  folder,  3:2  model,  single  sub¬ 
way  delivery.  23  9/16  cutoff— 1967. 

Scott,  7  floor  units,  2  superimposed,  double 
3:2  folder  with  balloons,  23  9/16",  1957— 
Available  now. 

R  Hoe  double  delivery  2:1 — 22^4"  folding 
machine  with  columns,  base  plates  and  bal¬ 
loons,  1951. 

Scott,  8  units,  color  deck,  balloons,  3:2  folder 
Standard  70,  224'4"  cutoff,  all  stereo— 
Release  1982. 

SINGLE  WIDTH 

Goss  Universal,  6  units,  with  2  color  humps, 
balloon,  2  drives,  Di-Litho. 

Goss  800  series  Unitubular,  4  units,  folder  50 
HP  drive,  "like  new." 

6  unit  Harris  845,  23  9/16"  cutoff  1975— UV 
dryer  1979. 

4  unit  Harris  V-25,  2  folders.  2  drives. 

6  unit  Harris  V-15A  with  2  folders. 

4  unit  Wood  Colorflex. 

2  unit  Daily  King  and  Color  King  folders 

6  unit  Production  King  with  Goss  Universal 
folder,  upper  former,  skip  slitters,  double 
ender,  2-4  position  roll  stands,  2-75  HP  Fin- 
cor  drives,  (Jutler  Hammer  conveyor,  48  page 
capacity,  rated  at  40,000  ph  and  spare 

parts. 

5  unit  web  leader  (Econoweb). 

1%2 — 3  unit  Color  King  with  Acumeter, 
Countoveyor  and  Friction  roll  stands.  Avail¬ 
able  now. 

UNIVERSAL  PRINTING  EQUIPMENT  CO,  INC 
TO  tox  455 
Lyndhurst  NJ  07071 
(201)  438-3744 


FIVE  UNIT  COTTRELL  V-22  press. 
RB-1  Flying  Tucker  (older. 

1(XI  HP  motor,  six  roll  stands. 
Available  for  inspection  under  power 
Contact  Mike  Reddy 
35540  Michigan  Av 
Wayne  Ml  48184 
(313)  729-4000 


FINCOR  60  HP  nnotor  and  drive  for  Goss  SC. 
New,  never  installed.  $10,000.  ONE,  Atlanta 
GA.  Phone  (404)  321-3992;  Telex  700563. 


GOSS  URBANITE  PRESSES 
AND  COMPONENTS 

4  units  1  folder,  1972 
6  units  1  folder,  1972 

Roll  stands,  upper  balloon  former,  motor  drives 
and  miscellaneous  accessories.  We  will  sell 
complete  presses  or  components. 

I  PEC,  INC. 


97  Marquardt  Drive 
Wheeling  IL  60090 

(3 1 2)  459-9700  Telex  20-6766 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  4  unit  oil  bath,  40  HP. 
SC-404,  approximately  1972,  available  now; 
as  is;  $145,000.  Extra  unit,  $24,000.  (312) 
975-0400,  Fred  or  Glenda. 


GOSS  SUBURBANS,  2  units,  3  units.  4  units, 
with  folders  available.  Completely  refurbished. 
Also  Suburban  add-on  units,  single  or  stacked. 
All  types  of  web  equipment  available.  (415) 
626-7020  or  (408)  496-0666. 


GOSS  URBANITE,  3  units,  folder  with  Vxfold, 
2  pass  oven  with  chill  rolls.  2  Kohler  splicers,  2 
roll  stands — double  rolls  each.  1  main  drive 
motor  with  console,  press  can  be  seen  in  pro¬ 
duction  and  is  in  excellent  condition, 
$370,000.  For  appointment  or  information 
call  John  Vondersaar  (213)  245-6446. 


WESTERN  GEAR  sheeter.  2244x36. 
Can  be  added  to  any  36"  web  offset  press. 
(415)  495-6010. 
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HELP  WANTED 
ACADEMIC 


WANTED 


FACULTY  OPENING  (l-year  appointment) 
1981-82  academic  year  beginning  September 
in  4-year  university  to  teach  upper-and  lower- 
division  journalism  skills  and  theory  courses. 
Candidate  would  be  appointed  as  lecturer;  sal¬ 
ary  range  $17,964 — $27,252.  Phd  preferred. 
Master's  required.  Send  resume,  3  letters  of 
reference,  transcript  by  May  15,  1981  to  Pete 
Wilson.  Chair,  Journalism  Department,  Hum¬ 
boldt  State  University,  Areata  CA  95521. 
Equal  opportunity  employer. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

COMPTROLLER 

We  are  a  daily  and  Sunday  newspaper  with  a 
challenging  place  open  on  the  senior  manage¬ 
ment  staff.  The  position  requires  a  CPA  with  the 
competence  and  expertise  to  lead  a  substantial 
staff  to  produce  realistic  results.  The  person  we 
have  in  mind  is  well-trained  and  experienced  in 
all  phases  of  accounting  and  has  a  good  back¬ 
ground  in  pension,  insurance  and  other  benefit 
plans.  Should  also  have  experience  working 
with  computers,  or  knowledge  enough  to  super¬ 
vise  and  direct  other  employees.  This  position 
represents  an  excellent  opportunity  for  person¬ 
al  development  as  it  provides  top  responsibility 
with  appropriate  authori^. 

Salary  is  excellent  with  fine  company  benefits, 
including  medical,  hospital  and  dental  plans. 
If  you  have  confidence  that  your  qualifications 
meet  our  requirements,  please  write,  including 
resume  and  salary  history  and  current  require¬ 
ments. 

Box  2270 
Editor  &  Publisher 


4— GOSS  COMMUNITY  1969,  very  little  use. 
Can  be  seen  running. 

4 — Goss  Community  1973,  42"  roll  positions, 
800  hours  on  press. 

4 — Color  King  1965,  needs  some  work.  Will 
sell  cheap. 

4 —  Pacer  reconditioned,  running  side  and 
circumferential,  combination  folder  with 
Vb  fold.  Best  buy. 

5—  Count-O-Veyors  104-105,  1  with  T-table. 
All  rebuilt. 

1— KJ6  upper  former. 

All  available  for  immediate  delivery. 
Offered  exclusively  by  or  owned  by: 
Offset  Web  Sales  Inc 
PO  Box  211 
Marysville  WA  98270 
or  call  Tim  York  (206)  653-2519 


HARRIS  V-15A.  4  units,  1971. 

Harris  V-15A,  6  units,  1973. 

Harris  V-15A,  add-on  units,  1977. 

Cottrell  V-25,  Vk  and  VS  folder. 

Goss  Community  add-on  units,  1969-76. 

Goss  Suburban  add-on  units. 

Goss  folders:  Urbanite,  Suburban,  SU. 

Goss  Urbanite  Vi  folders. 

Goss  4,6,  8-position  roll  stand. 

Gregg  flying  imprinter  22  ^k",  45  Vi". 

Fincor  motor  and  controls. 

WANTED:  Newspaper  equipment  and  com¬ 
plete  plants. 

IPEC,  INC 

97  Marquardt  Dr 
Wheeling  IL  6(3090 

(312)  459-9700  Telex  20-6766 


INLAND  OF  KANSAS  CITY 

3  unit  Vanguard  web  offset  press 

(2  available  for  Immediate  delivery). 

5  unit  Harris  V-22  web  offset  press 
Reconditioned  and  available  for  immediate 
delivery,  manufactured  1970, 

5  unit  Econ-O-Web  web  offset  press,  Mfg  1970 
Available  for  immediate  delivery,  priced  to 
sell  quickly. 

9  unit  New  King  web  offset  press  with  KJ8 
folder,  Mfg  1976,  available  Fall,  1981. 

4  unit  Goss  Urbanite  web  offset  press, 

SN  U-737  with  standard  roll  stands  or  Butler 
pasters,  Mfg  1968,  available  for  immediate 
delivery. 

7  unit  Goss  Urbanite  web  offset  press, 

SN  U-725-726,  Mfg  1968,  2  folders,  upper 
former,  1  Tri-Color  unit.  Reconditioned  and 
available  for  immediate  delivery. 

AUXILIARY  ITEMS 

2  Baldwin  count-o-veyors,  model  104. 

3  Ferag  H500  counter-stackers  (1973). 

1  MSI  counter  stacker. 

1  new  paper  rewinder. 

1  Goss  Urbanite  Vi  page  folder. 

3  Butler  32-42-10  pasters,  1976. 

Offered  Exclusively 

INLAND  NEWSPAPE^  MACHINERY  CORP 
105th  Santa  Fe  Dr,  PO  Box  15999 
Lenexa,  Kansas  66215 
(913)  492-9050  Telex  42362 


PLACE 

YOUR 


O.N.E.  OFFERS 
Goss  Community,  9  units. 

Goss  Urbanite,  6  units,  two  3-color  units. 
Harris  V15A,  3  units. 

Harris  V22,  5  units. 

ONE,  Atlanta,  GA 

Phone  (404)  321-3992  Telex  700563 


SUBURBAN  UNITS.  Two  available  with  roll- 
stands.  No  sidelay.  Excellent  condition. 
$10,000  each.  Call  Sid  Simon;  (215)  365- 
1155. 


8  UNIT  GOSS  UNIVERSAL  PRESS  Dahlgreen 
Di-litho  conversion.  2  color  humps,  upper  for¬ 
mer  and  sub-structure  roll  stands.  Press  num¬ 
ber  UN-102.  Call  Vern  Abbott  at  (915)  653- 
1221. 


WE  HAVE  IN  STORAGE:  Spare  parts  for  Hoe, 
Scott,  Goss  and  Wood  preses,  offset  or  letter 
press;  portable  ink  fountains:  2  Cline  reels  and 
pasters;  Goss  single  width  balloon;  104  A 
counter  stacker;  2  Butler  automatic  splicing 
units  model  3242-10.  We  have  or  can  get  what 
you  need  for  your  press  room  or  mail  room.  We 
do  machinery  moving  and  erecting. 

NORTHEAST  STORAGE  AND  INDUSTRIES 
INC 

(213)  257-7557 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


CHESHIRE  and  Phillipsburg  any  condition. 
Call  collect  Herb  (201)  289-7900.  AMS,  1290 
Central  Av,  Hillside  NJ  07205. 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  OIL  BATH, 
with  SC  folder  unit  separate. 
Box  1983,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


30  HP  DC  DRIVE  MOTOR.  2500  or  1750  RPM, 
240  volt,  150  field  volt.  Small  frame.  For  News 
King  press.  Offset  Web  Sales  Inc,  PO  Box  21 1, 
Marysville  WA  98270;  (206)  653-2519. 


LATE  STYLE 

COTTRELL  V22/25  AND  845 
BOX  273,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


NEED  1500  SERIES  GOSS  SUBURBAN 
4  to  6  units 

BOX  200,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


OFFSET  ROTARY  used  for  80  page  tabloid.  4x4 
color.  Minimum  cylinder  speed  50,000  revolu¬ 
tions.  Automatic  roll  switch.  Box  1708,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


WILL  PAY  TOP  CASH  PRICES  for  paper  cut¬ 
ters,  Phillipsburg  and  Pitney-Bowes  inserting 
machines;  Cheshire  automatic  labelers,  die 
cutters,  sheeters,  Bunn  string  tyers,  envelope 
converting  equipment,  vacuum  forming,  shrink 
pack,  skin  packaging  and  blister  forming  also 
printing  presses  etc.,  plus  Virkotype  and  gold 
stamping  equipment.  We  will  assume  all  pick 
up  and  transportation  charges  and  pay  in  cash 
or  certified  check  in  advance.  Phone  toll  free 
(800)  521-5586  or  in  Michigan  (313)  865- 
7777. 

M.  SELLARS  &  ASSOCIATES 
PO  Box  1352 
Dearborn  Ml  48121 


ACADEMIC 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR,  tenure-track  posi¬ 
tion  for  Fall,  1981.  MA,  5  years  professional 
experience  required.  Teaching  experience  pre¬ 
ferred.  To  teach  basic  and  advanced  courses  in 
reporting,  editing,  media  and  society.  Photo¬ 
graphy  or  radio/tv  experience  useful.  Salary 
negotiable.  Deadline:  May  8.  Send  vita,  refer¬ 
ences  to  Steve  Nash,  Journalism  Coordinator, 
University  of  Richmond,  Richmond  VA  23173. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MAINE  AT  ORONO  depart¬ 
ment  of  journalism  and  broadcasting  seeks  an 
assistant  professor  for  the  broadcast  sequences 
beginning  September  1981.  A  PhD  preferred. 
Master's  degree  accepted.  Significant  media 
experience  and  some  teaching  background  are 
minimum  requirements.  The  individual  will 
teach  undergraduate  audio  production,  prog¬ 
ramming  and  writing  courses  and  should  have 
some  experience  in  related  broadcast  oriented 
courses.  Advising  the  student  radio  station  will 
be  part  of  the  teaching  assignment.  Salary 
range,  $16-18,000  for  a  9-month  academic 
year  dependent  on  rank  and  qualification. 

The  department  of  journalism  and  broadcast¬ 
ing  at  The  University  of  Maine  has  approximate¬ 
ly  400  students  listed  as  declared  or  intended 
majors.  The  department  offers  4  sequences  of 
study:  broadcast  operation,  broadcast  news, 
advertising  and  news/editorial.  Seven  full-time 
faculty  plus  several  part-time  faculty  associ¬ 
ates  are  employed.  The  department  has  use  of 
the  student  station,  WMEB-FM  plus  the  facili¬ 
ties  of  the  Maine  Public  Broadcasting  Network 
for  teaching  and  lab  purposes. 

A  letter  of  application  together  with  a  curricu¬ 
lum  vita  or  resume  should  be  mailed  to  Arthur 
Guesman,  Chairman,  Department  of  Journal¬ 
ism  and  Broadcasting,  University  of  Maine, 
Orono  ME  04469.  Deadline  for  application  is 
May  25,  1981.  An  equal  opportunity/affirma¬ 
tive  action  employer. 


GRADUATE  TEACHING  ASSISTANTSHIP— 
MA  in  journalism/communications  at  Point 
Park  College,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  Full 
tuition,  attractive  stipend  to  attract  print  pro¬ 
fessional  for  two-year  program.  Renewable  12- 
month  contract.  Application  deadline  May  15, 
successful  applicant  will  be  notified  by  June 
15, 1981.  Contact  Or  D  Jones,  Dept  of  Journal¬ 
ism  and  Communications,  Point  Park  College, 
201  Wood  St,  Pitsburgh  PA  15222. 


OHIO  STATE — Several  nine-month  appoint¬ 
ments  as  lecturer  or  visiting  professor  begin¬ 
ning  in  September.  Media  experience  in  news, 
graphics  or  public  relations.  Bachelor's  degree 
minimum.  Salary  depends  on  experience. 
Write:  W  Bunge,  Director,  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  Ohio  State  University,  242  W  18th  Av, 
Columbus  OH  43210.  Phone  (614)  422- 
6291. 


TENURE  TRACK  opening  in  journalism,  start¬ 
ing  August  24,  1981.  Faculty  rank  and  salary 
wiTi  depend  on  qualifications  and  experience. 
Doctorate  preferred  in  journalism,  mass  com¬ 
munications  (print  media  emphasis)  or  related 
area.  ABD  required.  Desired  areas  are  journal¬ 
ism  education,  advertising  and  photojournal¬ 
ism.  Responsibilities  will  include  teaching 
courses  in  journalism,  advising  yearbook  and 
continued  research  in  area  of  specialization. 
Scholarship  will  be  required  for  tenure.  Send 
vita,  three  current  recommendations,  and 
transcripts  tO:  Warren  E  Barnard,  Chairperson, 
Journalism  Search  Committee,  Department  of 
English,  Indiana  State  University,  Terre  Haute 
IN  47809,  by  May  18,  1981. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


CIRCULATION  ACCOUNTING 
SUPERVISOR 

Major  Southwest  doily  has  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  individuol  with  ABC  oudit  experience 
or  newspoper  accounting  background  in  com¬ 
puter-based  accounting  applications  and  in¬ 
ternal  controls.  Send  salary  requirement  with 
resume  tO: 

Box  2288 
Editor  A  PuUithor 


GENERAL  MANAGER  for  North  Carolina  week¬ 
ly.  Excellent  opportunity  for  a  take  charge,  ex¬ 
perienced  professional.  Must  have  strong 
advertising,  management,  production  and  cir¬ 
culation  know  how.  Working  knowledge  of 
editorial  side  desirable.  Must  have  demons¬ 
trated  ability  to  work  with  and  supervise  people. 
College  degree  or  equivalent  experience  re¬ 
quired.  This  is  an  unusual  opportunity  with  an 
excellent  company.  Excellent  salary,  commis¬ 
sion,  and  benefits  package.  Send  resume  out¬ 
lining  experience  and  salary  history.  Replies 
held  in  confidence. 

Corporate  Personnel  Dept 
PO  Box  12000 
Raleigh  NC  27605 
EOE  M/F 


Fora  multi-contract  metro  daily  located  in  Zone 
8.  Newspaper  experience  preferred  in  all  areas 
of  labor  including  negotiating  contracts,  hand¬ 
ling  grievances  and  arbitrations.  Salary  open. 
Sena  resume  and  salary  history  to  Box  2274, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 
OPERATIONS  MANAGER 

Midwestern  corporation  witfi  outstand¬ 
ing  growth  record  is  looking  for  a  per¬ 
son  with  strong  managerlai  instincts, 
skills  and  record  to  run  our  information 
systems  department.  We  wouid  iike  to 
find  someone  with  a  degree  in  com¬ 
puter  science  or  accounting,  at  least 
five  years  programming  experience 
(preferably  on  IBM  equipment)  and  ex¬ 
cellent  communications  abilities.  Thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  of  accounting  is  im¬ 
portant  also. 

Will  be  responsible  (or  corporate  ap¬ 
plications  software  and  operations 
staff. 

We  have  a  strong  compensation  pack¬ 
age  (both  direct  and  indirect),  fine 
working  conditions  and  a  really  profes¬ 
sional  team  but  the  outstanding  cha¬ 
racteristics  of  this  job  is  that  it  offers 
the  opportunity  to  apply  experience 
and  creativity  at  a  high  technical  level 
in  a  positive,  nonpolitical  atmosphere. 
To  apply,  send  complete  resume  of 
your  background  and  experience  to: 

Box  2287,  Editor  &  Publisher 

An  Equal  Opfxjrtunity  Employer  M/F 


BET 

ON  E  &  P  CLASSIFIEDS 
...We  Bet  You’ll  Be  Satisfied! 

If  your  game  is  equipment,  products,  services  or  systems  used  in 
newspaper  production  (or  if  you’re  a  publisher  with  surplus 
equipment  on  your  hands)  E  &  P  Ciassifieds  are  your  best  bet  to 
make  (or  save)  some  easy  money. 

E  &  P’s  Help  Wanted  ads  reach  the  industry  people  you  are 
looking  for  to  fiii  that  open  position  at  your  paper.  And,  Positions 
Wanted  advertisers  tell  us  that  E&P  Classified  ads  get  results! 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
You  Can  Bet  On  Them! 

(212)  752-7050 


LABOR  RELATIONS 
MANAGER 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  April  25. 1981 
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HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


CONTROLLER — Lar^  Texas  daily.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  individual  with  strong  newspap¬ 
er  accounting  background  and  computer  bas^ 
accounting  applications,  internal  controls, 
management  information  reporting  and 
budgeting.  Broad  financial  and  management 
responsibilities.  Include  salary  requirements 
with  resume  to  Box  2234,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER — Aggressive,  know¬ 
ledgeable  all  phases  newspaper  operation. 
Proven  record.  Highest  reference.  Box  2182, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
Opportunity  for  aggressive,  professional,  ex¬ 
perienced  individual  to  assume  responsibility 
for  metropolitan  daily  and  Sunday  newspaper 
advertising  function  in  Zone  2.  Excellent  salary 
and  complete  benefits  package.  Send  resume 
outlining  experience  and  salary  history.  Replies 
held  in  strict  confidence.  Box  2136,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
10,000  circulation  upper  Midwest  daily  with 
TMC  needs  aggressive,  competitive  leader  to 
direct  efforts  of  7-person  staff.  Delightful 
16,000  population  town  in  lake  area  located 
50  miles  from  major  urban  center.  Current  ad 
director  being  promoted  to  publisher  of  com¬ 
panion  paper.  Box  2147,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  wanted  to  grow  with 
this  medium  size  6  day  daily  in  exciting  New 
York/New  Jer^  area.  You  must  have  in^epth 
experience  with  retail  sales  and  management 
and  be  able  to  motivate.  Position  offers  com¬ 
plete  responsibility  and  room  for  growth.  If  you 
are  looking  for  the  ideal  position  to  show  your 
ability,  this  is  it.  Exceptional  salary,  incentives 
and  benefits  for  the  right  person.  Please  send 
information  and  resume  to  Box  2074,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Hard-working  promotionally-oriented  manager 
for  Zone  5  county-seat  newspaper.  Must  be 
able  to  train  and  motivate  staff  of  4.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  salary  history  to  Box  2243,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  REPRESENTATIVE  for  display 

sales  on  27,000  circulation  6  day  daily.  Prefer 

minimum  5  years  advertising  experience.  Profit 

sharing,  paid  insurance,  bonuses  and  so  forth. 

Fine  college  community,  outdoor  recreation 

abounds,  write  Irene  Brosnan,  Advertising 

Manager,  Chico  Enterprise  Record,  PO  Box  9, 

Chico  CA  95927. 


ATTRACTIVE  New  England  location.  Group  of 
newspapers  has  opportunity  for  aggressive 
goal-oriented  individual.  The  person  we  are 
looking  for  must  be  strong  on  planning,  orga¬ 
nization,  motivation,  training  and  most  of  all 
results.  Position  offers  competitive  benefit 
package  and  room  for  growth.  Send  resume, 
salary  requirements  and  references.  Replies 
held  in  strict  confidence.  Box  2248,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  OR  MARKETING  DIRECTOR 
depending  on  qualifications  for  32,000  daily  in 
Zone  6.  Knowledgeable  ad  person  with  retail 
and  classified  experience  with  ability  to  train. 
Other  areas  of  work  experience  helpful.  Man¬ 
agement  styles  should  be  strong  on  organiza¬ 
tion  and  detail.  Good  compensation  package. 
Send  resume  to  Box  2272,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  wanted  for  large, 
successful  weekly  over  25,000  circulation  in 
Zone  2.  Experience  in  display  and  classified 
advertising.  Excellent  opportunity  for  aggres¬ 
sive  competitive  person.  Please  send  resume  to 
Box  2281,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALES  POSITION  for  Colorado 
weekly  shopper.  Send  resume,  salary  history, 
and  references  to  Box  2286,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  Work  in  the  city  and  play  in  the 
"Rockies!" 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  MANAGER— Small  5 
day  southern  California  daily.  Successful  appli¬ 
cant  will  have  proven  track  record  in  linage 
development,  promotion,  staff  motivation  and 
training.  Challenging  opportunity  in  competi¬ 
tive  growth  market.  Resume  and  salary  history 
to  Robert  Magee,  Daily  Independent,  PO  Box 
1029,  Corona  CA  91720. 


EXPERIENCED  SUPERVISOR  for  classified 

telephone  salesroom  of  southern  California  dai¬ 

ly  newspaper.  Excellent  benefits.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  experience.  For  interview  call 
Nita  Folsom  (714)  642-5678. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  April 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED 
TELEPHONE  SALES 
MANAGER 


Kansas'  largest  daily  newspaper  (175,(XX} 
Sunday)  seeks  an  energetic,  achievement- 
oriented  leader  to  coordinate  the  functions  of  2 
supervisors  and  28  staff  members  in  our  suc¬ 
cessful  telephone  sales  area.  This  is  a  super 
opportunity  for  a  self-motivator  with  a  success¬ 
ful  track  record  to  fine  tune  our  training,  sales 
development  and  new  business  operations. 

If  you  enj<^  motivating  others;  take  pleasure  in 
the  teaching  functions,  receive  satisfaction 
from  innovating  new  sales  projects  and  demand 
an  up-scale,  progressive,  growing  market- 
...  Wichita  is  for  you. 

You'll  appreciate  the  private,  glass  enclosed 
office  that  overlooks  the  telephone  sales  area 
and  our  total  benefits  package  which  includes 
stock  purchase  plan  and  credit  union.  As  a 
respected  member  of  Kni^t-Ridder  Newspap¬ 
ers,  Inc,  (33  dailies  in  24  cities),  we  offer  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunities  for  advancement. 

Act  now — we'll  be  filling  this  key  position  im¬ 
mediately.  Salary  is  commensurate  with  experi¬ 
ence  and  ability.  Send  complete  resume  and 
salary  history,  in  confidence,  to: 

Keith  Vincent,  CAM 
Wichita  Eagle-Beacon 
PO  Box  820 

Wichita  KS  67201 

An  Equal  Opportunity/Affirmative  Action  M/F 
Employer. 


CLASSIFIED  PHONE  ROOM  MANAGER  with 
exceptional  leadership  qualities  and  phone 
room  experience.  This  6  day  daily  newspaper 
needs  the  best.  We  are  rounding  out  our  man¬ 
agement  team  and  need  you  to  take  over  a 
highly  modernized  phone  room.  New  York/New 
Jersey  market  is  competitive  and  we  are  willing 
to  compensate  accordingly  for  the  right  person. 
Please  send  resume  to  Box  207^  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  sales  per^n  needed 
immediately.  Must  be  experienced  in  sales  and 
layouts.  Salary,  commission,  benefits,  poten¬ 
tial  for  advancement.  Send  resume  to  Mike 
Sheppard,  c/o  The  Daily  Tribune,  220  1st  Av, 
S,  Wisconsin  Rapids  Wl  54494. 


EXPANDING  3500  Pennsylvania  daily  seeks 

energetic,  experienced  advertising-marketing 

leader  for  3-person  ad  staff.  Send  resume,  sal¬ 

ary  history  to  Box  2219,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


THE  CORPUS  CHRISTI  Caller-Times,  the 
largest  daily  newspaper  in  Harte-Hanks  Com¬ 
munications,  seeks  a  seasoned  newspaper  ex¬ 
ecutive  to  manage  the  retail  advertising  depart¬ 
ment,  including  management  of  a  sup¬ 
plemental  product.  The  position  requires  a 
bachelor's  degree;  previous  retail  management 
experience,  along  with  additional  marketing 
education  or  experience;  and  commitment  to 
people  and  their  growth.  The  rewards  are  many, 
including  excellent  salary  and  benefits. 

For  consideration,  send  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Chuck  Evers,  Marketing  Direc¬ 
tor,  Corpus  Christi  Caller-Times,  PO  Box  9136, 
Corpus  Christi  TX  78408. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F 


TOP  SALESPERSON  needed  to  take  charge  in 
competitive  market.  Must  be  able  to  coordinate 
advertising  for  three  Zone  5  publications.  Self¬ 
starter  with  managerial  abilities,  layout  experi¬ 
ence  and  stickler  for  details.  Call  Ed  Freeman 
(314)  583-2545. 

CLASSIFIED 

RECRUITMENT 

SPECIAUST 

We  seek  a  recruitment  ad  sales¬ 
person  for  our  new  division.  Bos¬ 
ton  based.  Opportunity  to  help 
develop  and  grow  with  this  impor¬ 
tant  new  newspaper  service.  Send 
resume,  salary  history  and  refer¬ 
ences  to  Bill  Ford: 

Landon  Associates,  Inc. 

38  Newbnry  St. 

Boston  MA  02116 

A  newspaper  sales  and  marketing 
_ company _ 

25,  1981 


HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCUUTION  DIRECTOR 
Experience  with  union  environment.  TMC  com¬ 
puter  conversion  helpful.  We  need  a  leader  to 
accept  full  responsibility  for  7-day  operation. 
Zone  5.  Box  2150,  Editor  &  Publish^. 


CIRCULATION  PROMOTION  MANAGER 
We  are  seeking  an  aggressive,  energetic,  crea¬ 
tive  individual  to  head  our  circulation  promo¬ 
tion  department.  This  position  is  responsible 
for  planning,  organizing,  controlling  and 
measuring  sales  campaigns  for  our  Zone  2  pub¬ 
lication.  It  will  be  necessary  to  first  create  new 
innovative  sales  campaigns  and  then  deliver 
these  canpaigns  to  large  groups.  The  success¬ 
ful  candidate  must  have  a  minimum  of  three 
years  experience  in  circulation  management  or 
a  related  field.  We  need  an  individual  with  ex¬ 
cellent  oral  and  written  skills  and  an  ability  to 
supervise  and  motivate  others.  Good  organiza¬ 
tional  and  administrative  skills  are  a  must.  We 
offer  a  starting  salary  in  the  mid  twenties  and 
company  benefits  including  a  paid  health  plan 
and  liberal  vacation  policy.  Qualified  appli¬ 
cants  can  apply  by  sending  a  resume  including 
employment  and  salary  history  Box  2211,  Edi- 

tor  &  Publisher. _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER— Daily  and  Sunday. 
Zone  5,  University  (Community,  circulation 
10,000  to  15,000  range.  Applicants  must 
have  experience  in  sales  and  promotion  plus 
the  ability  to  design  and  administer  a  complete 
circulation  operation.  This  is  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  a  muture,  aggressive,  goal 
oriented  individual.  Send  resume  and  salary 
history  to  Box  2238,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  twice  weekly  and 
free  distribution  newspaper  in  Colorado.  $2(X) 
per  week  plus  bonus.  All  company  benefits  and 
vehicle.  Ideal  for  district  manager  or  number  2. 
We  will  work  with  you.  Box  2246,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  Port  Arthur 
News,  Port  Arthur,  Texas,  subsidiary  of  Cox 
Enterprises— Circulation  27,000  Monday— 
Friday  evenings,  Saturday  and  Sunday  morn¬ 
ings.  Good  salary  and  benefits,  company  auto. 
Call  or  write  John  Dubose,  Port  Arthur  News. 
PO  Box  789,  Port  Arthur  TX  77640;  (713) 
985-5541. 


CIRCULATION  PROMOTION  DIRECTOR  for 
Texas  newspaper  chain.  Need  promotion 
oriented  individual  to  develop,  oversee  group 
circulation  sales  effort.  Strong  background  in 
crew,  telephone  sales.  Small  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience  a  must.  Send  resume  to  Clyde  King. 
Hartman  Newspapers,  PO  Box  1390,  Rosen¬ 
berg  TX  77471. 

CIRCUUTION  MANAGER— Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  hands-on  circulator  with  growth  pub¬ 
lisher.  50.000  hard  news  weekly  Zone  5  group, 
dominent  in  market.  Box  2292,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


DISTRIBUTION  MANAGER  for  five  shoppers. 
80,000  circulation.  Need  experience  with  car¬ 
riers  in  TMC  doorknob  delivery.  Top  manage¬ 
ment  position.  Send  resume,  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Maxine  Moul,  Maverick  Media,  Syra- 

cuse  NE  68446. _ 

BE  A  PART  of  six  member  management  team  of 
a  100,000  circulation  semi-weekly  free  news¬ 
paper. 

We  are  looking  for  an  aggressive  circulation 
manager  with  ability  to  see  new  opportunities, 
plan,  and  implement. 

brperience  in  voluntary  paid  a  plus.  Excellent 
pay  and  fringe  benefits,  on  Florida  Gulf  coast. 
An  equal  opportunity  empimrer.  Send  resume 
in  confidence  to  Box  2167,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR 

ASSISTANT  MANAGING 
EDITOR 

ASSISTANT  NEWS  EDITOR 
FAMILY  PAGE  EDITOR 
GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT 
REPORTER 
ADVERTISING  SALES 
MANAGER 

Opportunities  exist  throughout  the 
West  and  Midwest  in  a  well  estab¬ 
lished  multi-media  corporation.  If  you 
are  ready  for  a  career  change,  please 
send  complete  resume  with  earnings 
history  to: 

Box  2289 
Editor  &  Publisher 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F 


HELP  WANTED 


aRCULATION 


SINGLE  COPY  SALES  MANAGER 
The  Anchorage  Daily  News,  7  day  AM.  circula¬ 
tion  36,(X)0.  is  looking  for  an  experienced  sing¬ 
le  com  manager  to  handle  approximately 
lO.CXXJ  copies  sold  through  newsstands,  deal¬ 
ers  and  racks.  Applicant  should  have  solid  ex¬ 
perience  in  a  competitive  market  and  supervis¬ 
ing  people.  This  newspaper  has  tripled  its  cir¬ 
culation  in  the  last  two  years  and  isa  McClatchy 
Newspaper.  EEO.  Applicants  please  send  re¬ 
sume  or  call  Tim  Whiting,  Circulation  Director, 
Anchorage  Daily  News.  Pouch  6616,  Anchor¬ 
age  AK  99502;  (907)  274-2561, 


EDITORIAL 


ASSOCIATE  EDITOR  for  antiques  magazine  on 
Long  Island.  Knowledge  of  antiques  necessary. 
$2()0  per  week  salary.  Send  resume  and  writira 
samples  to  Antiques  &  Collectibles,  230 
Arlington  Circle,  East  Hills  NY  11548. 


BUSINESS  COPY  EDITOR 
The  San  Jose  Mercury  News,  the  major  news¬ 
paper  in  the  high  technology  capital  of  the 
country,  is  looking  for  an  experienced  business 
copy  editor  who  can  select  interesting  and  im¬ 
portant  stories,  edit  them  carefully,  write  accu¬ 
rate  headlines  and  create  appealing  layouts. 
You'll  need  to  understand  corporate  financial 
statements  and  have  a  working  Imowledge  of 
national  and  international  economics.  You 
should  be  able  to  work  with  writers  on  the  staff, 
ed  itors  of  other  sections  of  the  paper  and  the  art 
and  photo  departments. 

We're  looking  for  a  self-starter  with  at  least  3 
years  of  copy  editing  experience,  some  of  it  in 
business,  on  a  major  newspaper. 

Pay  is  up  to  $28,0(X)  a  year.  The  fringe  benefits 
are  excellent. 

Please  send  us  a  resume  and  a  letter  explaining 
your  approach  to  business  news.  Please  in¬ 
clude  samples  of  your  best  layouts  and  the 
names  and  telephone  numbers  of  3  profession¬ 
al  references  we  can  call  immediately. 

Send  your  materials  to  Jim  Mitchell,  Business 
Editor,  San  Jose  Mercun  News,  750  Bidder 
Park  Dr,  San  Jose  CA  95190.  An  affirmative 
action,  equal  opportunity — male,  female, 
handicapp^,  veteran. 


CITY  DAILY  (70,000)  in  Southeast  looking  for 
Style  section  reporter  with  interest-background 
in  food-nutrition  but  also  able  to  cover  the 
gamut  in  living  and  peqple.  Send  resume  and 
samples  to  Box  2206,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMMUNITY  EDITOR — Award-winning  group 
of  four  weeklies  needs  experienced  reporter/ 
photographer  to  take  responsibility  for  the  news 
gathering  efforts  to  one  of  our  papers.  Right 
person  will  be  self-starter  who  can  work  without 
supervision  from  an  office  in  the  community 
served  (25  miles  from  the  front  office).  Re¬ 
sume.  clips,  salary  requirements  to:  ^rch 
Committee.  PO  Box  537,  New  Paltz  NY 
12561. 


COPY  EDITOR  for  The  New  Orleans  Times 
Picayune/The  States  Item.  Experienced  in 
news  copy  desk  work,  iieadline  writing  and 
VDT.  An  equal  opportunity  employer  M/F.  Sub¬ 
mit  resume  to  Personnel  Director,  The  Times 
Picayune  Publishing  Corporation,  3800  Ho¬ 
ward  Av,  New  Oleans  LA  70140. 


WRITER 

Challenging  opportunity 
with  an  expanding  corporate 
communications  staff  in  the 
Sun  Belt.  Forms  of  express¬ 
ion  include  speeches,  pub¬ 
lications,  brochures  and 
news  releases. 

Serious  candidates  will  be: 
Imaginative 
Creative 
Energetic 
Experienced 

If  you  meet  these  criteria  and 
want  to  be  part  of  the  action 
in  the  energy  industry,  send 
resume  and  six  samples  of 
your  work  to: 

Box  2233 

Editor  &  Publisher 

An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer  m/f 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


CITY  EDITOR 

Tough  and  demanding  city  editor  wanted  by 
CaliTornia  Central  Coast  daily,  26,000  circula¬ 
tion.  Supervise  12  reporters.  Must  demand 
tight,  accurate  copy  and  know  VDT.  Box  2223, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR,  at  least  2  years  daily  expeience, 
wanted  on  respected  64,000  PM.  Competitive 
pay,  good  benefits,  attractive  city.  Send  re¬ 
sume,  references,  clips  to  John  B  Anderson, 
Corpus  Christi  Caller,  PO  Box  9136,  Corpus 
Christ!  TX  78408. 


COPY  DESK  CHIEF 

If  you're  a  strong  editor  who  knows  how  to  im¬ 
bue  others  with  your  skills  and  your  enthusiasm 
for  the  craft,  you  may  be  a  candidate  for  sports 
copy  desk  chief  at  the  Detroit  Free  Press  we  re 
also  looking  for  a  top  notch  copy  editor  (2  year 
minimum  experience)  for  our  sports  and  news 
desks.  Write  Joe  Distelheim  (Sports  Editor)  or 
Gary  Blonston  (Executive  News  Editor),  321  W 
Lafayette,  Detroit  Ml  48231.  If  possible,  in¬ 
clude  names  of  3  references  familiar  with  your 
work  whom  we  can  call  now. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Metro  daily  of  100,000-plus  in  Zone  5  needs 
copy  editor.  1  to  2  years  experience  desirable. 
Good  benefits,  opportunity  to  advance.  Send 
resume,  references  and  work  samples  to  Box 
2263,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR-MANAGER  for  weekly  newspaper 
covering  state  government.  Zone  5.  Requires 
individual  with  experience  in  business/man¬ 
agement  as  well  as  newspaper  work  to  maxi¬ 
mize  publication's  potential.  Send  resume  to 
Box  2177,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR 

Exciting  "ground  floor"  opportunity  on  this 
mid-sized,  suburban  Zone  2  daily.  Shirt  sleeve 
manager-motivator  for  young  staff .  Take  charge 
person  must  be  strong  on  graphics,  make-up, 
enterprise.  Generous  salary  and  benefits  prog¬ 
ram  for  right  person.  Resume,  salary  history  to 
Box  2201,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ENERGETIC  CITY  EDITOR  with  patience  to 
teach  developing  young  staff  at  32,000  South¬ 
ern  AM .  At  least  three  years  on  city  desk  experi¬ 
ence  on  daily  of  25,000  plus  and  two  years 
reporting  experience.  Competitive  salaw.  Send 
resume,  salary  requirements  to  Box  2250,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  SPORTSWRITER 
Sports  editor  on  20,000  daily  seeks  opportun¬ 
ity  with  large  or  suburban  daily.  Can  do  layout 
and  cover  all  sports  on  all  levels.  Have  covered 
the  majors  and  can  produce  solid,  accurate 
copy.  Box  2262,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FINANCIAL  WRITER/EDITOR  for  coastal  Flor¬ 
ida  competitive  mid-size  daily.  Desire  sharp 
statistical  analyst,  good  writing,  lawut  helpful. 
Send  resume  and  samples  to  Box  2165,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


FARM  EDITOR  for  weekly  in  northeast  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Top  applicant  would  most  of  all  know 
daily  farming,  then  be  an  experienced  writer 
and  photographer,  highly  self  motivated,  know 
design,  and  have  successful  histo|y.  Will  con¬ 
sider  all.  Exciting  chance  to  redesign  product. 
Good  working,  living  conditions.  Paying  $200 
per  week.  Write  or  call  Dennis  Inrine,  The  Daily 
Review,  Towanda  PA  18848;  (717)  265- 
2151. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENTS  repprter  needed  for 
immediate  opning  on  dynamic  twice-weekly 
newspaper.  Mail  resume  and  clips  attention 
Editor  Geoff  Oldfather,  The  Sidney  Herald,  Sid¬ 
ney  MT  59270,  or  call  (406)  482-2403. 

REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER  needed  for  a 
two  newspaper  group  in  east-central  Missouri. 
Weekly  paper  position  that  begins  at  assistant 
editor  position  and  has  advancement  potential. 
Salary  based  upon  experience  and  degree, 
neither  is  a  requirement  for  placement.  Pfease 
send  photos,  clips  and  resume  to:  H  Dennis 
Moore.  Publisher,  PO  Box  39,  Sullivan  MO 
6308C. 


REPORTER/COPY  EDITOR 
Reporter/Cop);  Editor  for  Spanish  language 
metro  section  in  large  daily.  Skilled  in  writing, 
speaking  and  translating  Spanish/English.  Ex¬ 
cellent  salary/fringes.  Box 2212,  Editor&Pub- 
lisher. 


REPORTER/EDITOR — Used  to  working  inde¬ 
pendently,  taking  charge,  for  Aspen,  Colorado 
daily.  Dave,  (303)  92^2220  from  7:30-9:00 
AM  (MST)  or  clips  to  Box  10541,  Aspen  CO 
81612. 


REGIONAL  EDITOR  for  community  daily  near 
Washington.  DC.  Immediate  opening.  Box 
2273,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


LARGE  METROPOLITAN  paper  in  the  East  is 
seeking  good  sports  copy  editor.  Must  be  ex¬ 
perienced,  a  grammarian  and  be  able  to  pass  a 
rigid  editing  test.  Box  2241,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


LEISURE  MAGAZINE  EDITOR 
The  Times  Herald  Record  is  one  of  the  5  fastest 
growing  papers  in  the  country.  We  need  an 
editor  for  our  Friday  24-page  weekend  maga¬ 
zine.  Job  includes  second-in-command  re- 
sponsiblity  for  Sunday  paper,  arts  coverage  and 
Sunday  tv  magazine. 

We're  65  miles  northwest  of  New  York  City  and 
looking  for  people  with  solid  editing  experience 
and  a  gift  for  creative  assigning  and  packaging. 
Send  resume  and  samples  to  Personnel  Direc¬ 
tor,  Times  Herald  Record,  40  Mulberry  St,  Mid¬ 
dletown  NY  10940. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 


Opening  for  managing  editor  of  large.  Catholic 
weekly  newspaper  senring  the  Archdiocese  of 
Newark.  Competitive  salary,  full  benefits.  Re¬ 
sume  held  in  strictest  confidence.  Send  re¬ 
sume  to,  James  B  Dunlan,  Executive  Director, 
The  Advocate,  37  Evergreen  PI,  East  Orange  NJ 
07018. 


NIGHT  EDITOR — Experienced  person  capable 
of  day  to  day  direction  of  young  aggressive  staff. 
Senre  as  back  up  to  editor.  Must  have  daily  or 
weekly  supenrisory  experience.  Zone  2.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box  2276, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR 

The  Cedar  Rapids  Gazette  seeks  a  news  editor 
in  charge  of  copy  and  layout  during  night  cycle. 
Supennses  copy  editors  and  other  night  person¬ 
nel.  The  editor  must  maintain  a  high  standard 
of  editing,  headline  writing  and  layout.  Skillful 
news  judgment  is  required.  Must  have  experi¬ 
ence  in  newspaper  design,  editing  and  super¬ 
vising,  VDT  knowledge  essential.  Send  resume 
and  samples  to  Personnel,  The  Gazette,  PO  Box 
511,  Cedar  Rapids  lA  52406.  An  equal  oppor¬ 
tunity  employer. 

SPORTS 

Busy  sports  department  of  major  news  orga¬ 
nization  seeks  a  sports  copy  editor  and  a  slot 
person.  The  sports  editor  must  have  heavy 
desk,  layout  and  design  experience.  The  slot 
person  must  havea  minimum  of  3  years  general 
sports  writing  experience  covering  prep 
schools,  colleges  and  the  pros.  We  are  Located 
in  a  fast  growing  competitive  area  (Zone  4)  and 
offer  excellent  salary  and  fringe  benefits  and  a 
challenging  work  environment.  If  you're  in¬ 
terested  and  qualified  for  either  position, 
please  send  resume,  work  samples  and  salary 
history  to  Box  2249,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


EITORIAL 


SUNDAY  EDITOR  for  26,000  circulation  daily 
in  Zone  4.  Must  be  experienced  writer  and  edi¬ 
tor,  strong  in  layout  and  design,  imaginative, 
innovative  and  able  to  work  with  and  direct 
department  heads,  writers  and  photographers 
in  producing  lively  weekend  editions.  Send  re¬ 
sume,  clips  and  references  to  Box  2242,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  tor  growing  northern  Califor¬ 
nia  daily  who  excels  in  writing  and  organization . 
Total  commitment  to  turning  out  top-notch 
sports  pages  is  essential  in  challenging  posi¬ 
tion.  Effort  to  produce  outstanding  local  sports 
product  with  supplemental  emphasis  on 
national  coverage  is  desired.  Encourage  appli¬ 
cants  with  specific  experience  handling  wire 
and  local  spoils.  Contact  WE  James,  Managing, 
Editor,  The  Press-Tribune,  PO  Box  940,  Rose¬ 
ville  CA  95661. 


SPORTS  EDITOR— Virginia  daily  newspaper  is 
looking  for  an  editor  to  oversee  a  six-day-a-week 
sports  department  news  product.  Emphasis  is 
on  local  sports.  Right  applicant  must  be  able  to 
motivate  a  small  staff,  handle  page  layout  and 
have  excellent  sports  writing  skills.  Experience 
required;  Zone  3  applicants  preferred.  Send 
resume  to  Box  2284,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


JOB  LEADS 


PR/EDITORIAL  jobs  nationally.  Twice-a-month 
subscription  rates.  M  Sternman,  68-38  Yellow¬ 
stone,  Forest  Hills  NY  1 1375. 


MARKETING 


MARKETING  DIRECTOR — Aggressive,  innova¬ 
tive  leader  for  55,000  circulation  Zone  5  week¬ 
ly  group  dominent  in  market.  Growth  publisher. 
Box  2291,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM 


HELP  WANTED 
PRESSROOM 

Offset  pressperson,  fast  growing,  solid  northern 
California  communiW,  45  miles  to  San  Francis¬ 
co  or  Sacramento.  Excellent  opportunity  with 
fast  growing  company.  Send  complete  resume 
including  work  experience,  salary  expecta¬ 
tions,  to Tferb  Martin,  The  Daily  Republic,  PO 
Box  47,  Fairfield  CA  94533  or  call  (707)  425- 
4646. 


PRESSROOM  FOREMAN 
Five-unit  Urbanite  with  balloon  former  and  col¬ 
or  deck.  Seven  day  daily  with  lots  of  outside 
printing.  TV  printing  as  glued  mini-tab.  Must  be 
maintenance  and  performance  oriented. 
Beautiful  Carolinas  location.  State  salary  and 
availability  first  letter.  Box  2257,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


PRESSROOM 


PRINTING  PRESS  OPERATOR— Single  and  4 
color  work,  sheetfed,  wages  and  benefits.  Call 
(609)  587-5480,  9-5. 

PRESSPERSON 

We  need  someone  to  help  lead  our  press  crew 
toward  the  excellence  our  readers  deserve.  If 
you  have  good  color  experience  and  would  like 
to  run  our  Urbanite  in  sunny  North  Carolina, 
reply  to  Box  2258,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 


COMPOSING  FOREMAN— Strong  experience 
with  front-end  systems.  Southwest  daily  news¬ 
paper  seeks  a  person  for  an  attractive  job  which 
requires  previous  experience  involving  respon¬ 
sibility  for  all  phases  of  work  in  cold  type  com¬ 
posing  room  using  electronic  front-end  system 
for  typesetting.  Starting  salary  upwards  of . 
$30,000  depending  on  background  and  pre¬ 
vious  training.  Would  consider  candidate  with 
background  in  front-end  systems  application 
without  newspaper  experience.  Ideal  commun¬ 
ity  and  excellent  working  conditions  with  a  se¬ 
cure  future.  Benefits  include  profit  sharing  re¬ 
tirement,  paid  insurance,  ample  vacation  and 
other  benefits.  Immediate  opening.  Send  com¬ 
plete  resume,  including  previous  experience  to 
Box  2046,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 
GENERAL  FOREMAN 

Metropolitan  daily  seeking  strong  manager  to 
train  and  supenrise  composing  room  personnel. 
Candidate  must  be  well  versed  in  state-of-the- 
art  technology  and  personnel  motivation  tech¬ 
niques.  Competitive  salary  and  benefit  pack¬ 
age.  Company  will  help  relocate.  Box  2271, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  (DESIGNER)  MANAGER 
Award-winning,  twice  weekly  needs  design 
conscience  person  to  take  complete  responsi- 
bilty  for  producing  tab  from  editorial  idea,  de¬ 
sign,  layout,  through  camera-ready  art.  Hands- 
on,  shirt  sleeve  ability,  knowledge  of  budgeting 
and  cost  control,  and  a  "people'^ oriented  man¬ 
ager  who  can  help  staff  motivate  itself  to  pro¬ 
duce  and  achieve  excellence  in  design  and 
finished  product. 

Growing,  inventive  corporation  in  Ohio  offers 
excellent  salary,  benefits,  and  working  atmos¬ 
phere.  Write  Box  2109,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM  SUPERVISOR  of  20,000  daily 
with  reputation  for  journalistic  and  reproduc¬ 
tion  excellence.  Responsibilities  include 
camera,  pressroom,  and  building  maintenance 
management.  Knowledge  of  camera  and  offset 
mandatory;  supervisory  experience  very  desir¬ 
able.  Ideal  New  England  location.  Resume  to 
Box  2265,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRE-PRESS  FOREMAN 
ZONE  9 

Candidate  should  have  experience  with  front- 
end  system,  newspaper  production  and 
camera.  This  person  will  have  total  responsibil¬ 
ity.  including  budget  and  purchasir^  for  all 
bases  of  production  up  to  press.  1nis  is  a 
ands-on  shirt-sleeve  position.  Salary  open, 
medical  insurance  and  vacation.  Send  resume, 
references  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
2290,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SHIFT  SUPERVISOR— Michigan  web  offset  in¬ 
sert  printer  (located  2  hours  from  Chicago) 
seeking  hands-on  experienced  third  shift  su¬ 
pervisor.  Must  have  good  employee  relations 
communication  skills,  production  knowledge 
and  high  quality  control  objectives.  We  offer  a 
competitive  benefit  package  and  wages  com¬ 
mensurate  with  experience.  Send  resume  to 
Box  2174,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


STRIPPING  DEPARTMENT— 1  and  4  color 
negatives,  wages  and  benefits.  Call  (609)  587- 
5480,  9-5. 


WE  ARE  A  SUCCESSFUL,  no-nonsense,  south¬ 
ern  California  web-offset  commercial  printing 
compahy  seeking  a  take-charge  operations 
manager  with  a  willingness  to  get  the  job  done! 
A  practical  knowledge  of  press,  camera,  dis¬ 
tribution,  graphics,  sales  and  accounting  is 
essential.  The  atmostphere  is  highly  competi¬ 
tive.  requiring  great  concern  for  quality  and 
timely  performance  from  a  3-shift  operation. 
Send  your  resume  coniplete  with  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  2253,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROMOTION 


PROMOTION  MANAGER 
New  position  reporting  to  publisher  of  this 
50,000  circulation  daily.  Person  should  be 
capable  of  establishing  and  coordinating  com¬ 
plete  marketing  program:  media  promotion, 
sales  promotion,  sales  tools,  presentations.  Ex¬ 
cellent  compensation  for  qualified  individual. 
Box  2202,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MARKETING 

REPRESENTATIVE 

COME  WITH  A  LEADER! 

We  are  seeking  salespeople  with  proven  ability 
in  the  graphic  arts  industry  and  a  sincere  desire 
to  maintain  a  high  level  of  customer  satisfac¬ 
tion.  We  are  a  growth-oriented  company  and 
offer  salary  and  commission,  and  an  excellent 
benefit  program. 


Send  resume  or  call 
for  more  information. 


820  West  Second.  Wichita,  Kansas  67203 
800-835-2852,  In  Kansas  call  316-265-5277  . 
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HELP  WANTED 
PROMOTION 


POSITIONS  WANTED 
ADVERTISING 


POSITIONS  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


POSITIONS  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


PROMOTION  DIRECTOR 
Major  market  newspaper  is  looking  for  promo¬ 
tion  director  who  thinks  in  marketing  terms, 
day  to  day  as  well  as  long  term.  You  must  be  a 
marketing  strategist  who  can  plan,  create  and 
implement  creative  concepts  that  will  sell 
newspapers. 

You  will  apply  your  creative  talents  in  circula¬ 
tion,  local,  national  and  classified  advertising 
sales. 

You  will  have  a  complete  department  to  man¬ 
age  so  you  must  be  a  good  administrator  who 
can  maximize  the  abilities  of  your  staff. 

We  are  especially  seeking  that  individual  whose 
marketing  and  managerial  capabilities  have  a 
proven  track  record  of success  at  a  major  news¬ 
paper. 

If  you  are  interested  in  a  tough  challenge,  we 
welcome  your  resume,  reviewed  in  strict  confi¬ 
dence.  Salary  is  commensurate  with  experi¬ 
ence,  and  we  are  not  stingy.  Please  send  your 
resume  to  Publisher  Box  2178,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CREATIVE  ART  AND  COPY  MANAGER— Our 
promotion  department  needs  a  person  with  im¬ 
agination  to  supervise  a  small  art  and  copy  staff 
and  to  participate  in  the  designing  and  writing 
of  ads,  literature,  direct  mail  and  promotion.  A 
rofessional  who  can  avoid  cliches  and  com¬ 
ine  type  and  color  with  flair.  Portfolio  should 
demonstrate  campaigns,  use  of  graphic  themes 
and  outstanding  layout  and  design.  Technical 
skill  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  artwork  and 
production  is  a  must.  Newspaper  background 
helpful  but  not  essential.  Outstanding  em¬ 
ployee  benefits.  Apply  to  Tom  Leone,  The  Hart¬ 
ford  Courant,  285  Broad  St,  Hartford  CT 
06115;  (203)  241-6548. 


RESEARCH 


RESEARCH  MANAGER 
Newly  created  position  with  major  metro  daily 
in  the  Southwest  already  participating  in  news¬ 
paper  syndicated  and  proprietary  research  pro¬ 
jects.  Knowledge  of  survey  research,  sales  pre¬ 
sentations  and  training  skills.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  career  development  and  advance¬ 
ment.  Box  2133,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


POSITIONS 

WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


ASSISTANT  CONTROLLER/business  manager. 
Business  manager  of  weekly  group  doing  1  mil¬ 
lion  in  sales,  looking  for  move  up  with  larger 
group,  in  Zone  7  or  9.  Knowledge  of  accounting 
and  computers.  Box  2236,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FINANCIAL  MANAGEMENT— Publishing  ex¬ 
perience.  Currently  controller  with  major  Los 
Angeles  daily.  MBA.  Relocating  to  Southeast. 
Looking  for  broad  accounting  and  financial  re¬ 
sponsibilities  with  growing  company  in  Zone  4 
or  Tennessee.  Ken  King,  19017  Roscoe  Blvd, 
Northridge  CA  91324;  (213)  349-0324. 


LET  ME  INCREASE  YOUR  PROFITS,  boost 
your  linage  and  increase  your  community 
acceptance.  4  Vi  years  weekly  newspaper  man¬ 
agement,  12  years  sales.  A  people-motivator 
with  degree,  ideas  and  energy;  seeking  position 
as  publisher/general  manager  or  move-up  slot. 
Dick  Henry,  135  Oak  Shadow  Dr,  Santa  Rosa 
CA  95405;  (707)  538-1353. 


ONE  INTERVIEW  AT  ANPA  can  net  wealth  of 
daily  experience  in  all  areas.  17  years  in  man- 
agment.  Call  or  write  Tony  Pranger,  5525  N 
Chester  Av,  Chicago  IL  60656;  (312)  693- 
3267. 


RESEARCH/PROMOTION  MANAGER.  Moti¬ 
vated!  Six  years  with  300,000  daily,  15  years 
total  experience.  Call  (512)  443-7773. 


TOP-NOTCH  ADMINISTRATOR— Seeks  chal¬ 
lenging  management  position  with  Zone  9  daily 
or  weekly  newspaper  as  general  manager  or 
publisher.  Have  the  talent,  the  experience,  the 
enthusiasm  and  the  desire.  Gerald  W  Collard, 
40794  Johnston  Av,  Hemet  CA  92343;  (714) 
652-4487. 


ADVERTISING 


WORKING  AD  MAN— 29,  college  graduate, 
has  daily  experience.  Is  presently  ad  manager 
on  small  weekly.  Seeks  growth  opportunity  in 
Zones9,8,7,6.  Box 2215,  Editor 4 Publisher, 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  April 


NEWSPAPER  ad  sales  pro,  experienced  in  clas¬ 
sified,  display,  currently  employed,  seeks 
permanent  position  on  small,  medium,  or  large 
paper.  Dedicated,  solid  background,  top  refer¬ 
ences.  Zones  3, 4,  5,6,  7, 8.  Box  2191,  Editor 
4  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  looking  for  new 
challenge.  Capable  of  solving  all  problems.  Can 
direct  any  size  department.  Open  to  all  loca¬ 
tions.  Success  history.  Write  in  confidence  to 
Box  2251,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


FULL  CHARGE  CIRCULATOR,  17  years  experi¬ 
ence  looking  tor  change.  Prefer  small  to 
medium  daily.  Any  Zone.  Box  2224,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 


DATA  PROCESSING 


TEAM  of  newspaper  computer  software  and 
hardware  specialists.  All  have  BS  or  Master's  in 
computer  science  with  practical  data  proces¬ 
sing  experience  (minimum  3  years  with  news¬ 
papers).  Research,  development  and  market¬ 
ing  experience  with  specialized,  advanced 
technology  newspaper  systems.  Detailed  know¬ 
ledge  of  DEC.  HP  and  mure  than  a  dozen 
others.  Self-starters  with  excellent  com¬ 
munications  skills.  Prefer  Zones  1  or  2,  but 
open.  Box  2267,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


AWARD-WINNING  REPORTER— Three  years 
with  mid-size  dailies  seeks  position  on  medium 
or  large  daily.  Strong  clips,  hard  working,  a 
digger.  Will  relocate  Zones  1.  2.  3,  4,  5  or  9. 
Box  2256,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


AWARD-WINNING  sports  editor  of  18,000 
Ohio  daily  seeks  Sun  Belt  sports  column  and/or 
writing  job.  You  name  it.  I've  covered  it:  pros, 
major  college,  small  college,  prep,  amateur, 
youth.  Box  2264,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


EDITOR— Working  editor,  25  years'  experience 
in  large,  small  cities,  seeks  managing  or  city 
editorship,  medium  or  small  daily.  Skilled  in 
developing  local  news,  good  supervisor,  strong 
writer.  Mid-50's,  top  professional,  personal  re¬ 
ferences.  Box  2145,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


ENTHUSIASTIC,  AGRESSIVE,  young  sports  re¬ 
porter  with  a  BA  in  journalism  (May  '81)  is 
seeking  a  sports  writing  job.  Experience  in¬ 
cludes  4  years  on  college  paper  and  1  semester 
as  assistant  sports  information  director.  Cur¬ 
rently  working  as  a  1  man  sports  department  for 
a  weekly  paper  covering  3  area  high  schools. 
Jeff,  (317)  345-2905,  evenings. 


REPORTER-EDITOR,  working  in  Japan,  seeks 
to  return  to  US  to  writing  or  editing  position. 
1971  Notre  Dame  grad,  five  years  rewarding 
experience  on  small  daily,  1980  MA  Missouri 
J-school,  two  years  repohing  abroad.  Special 
interests  in  agriculture,  photos,  layout  design. 
Box  2195,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


A  REOUEST 
TO  ALL 
ADVERTISERS: 

To  help  us  expedite  your  ques¬ 
tions,  claims  and  payments  re¬ 
garding  classified  invoices, 
please  return  the  yellow  copy  of 
the  invoice  with  your  payment, 
and  refer  to  the  invoice  number 
in  all  correspondence  regarding 
your  bill.  This  will  assure  proper 
credit  to  your  account. 

THANK  YOU: 

E  &  P  CLASSIFIED 
DEPARTMENT 


;,  1981 


ENTHUSIASTIC  young  pro,  24,  seeks  news 
spot  with  any  size  daily.  Sports,  news  and  fea¬ 
ture  experience.  Some  editing  and  layout.  VDT- 
trained.  Box  2222,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


ENTRY-LEVEL  REPORTER.  Seeks  spot  on 
quality  daily.  Salary  no  object.  One  year  experi¬ 
ence  at  major  weekly  news  magazine  as  edito¬ 
rial  assistant.  Six  months  as  reporter  on  week¬ 
lies.  Good  clips.  BA-New  York  University, 
1978.  MA-Columbia,  1980.  Andy  Gluck,  65- 
90  160  St,  Flushing  NY  11365;  (212)  591- 
6199, 


EDITOR— 30  years  on  20,000  to  200,000 
dailies,  will  be  your  editor,  managing  editor  in 
Zones  3,  4  or  Ohio.  Strong  on  local  news,  skil¬ 
led  at  training  young  staff.  Age  50.  Box  2283, 
Editor  4  Publisher. 


FAMILY  MAN  looking  for  long  lasting  weekly 
editor's  position.  Want  good  area  to  raise  family 
and  plant  roots.  30.  community  minded.  Box 
2261,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


HARD-WORKING  (!)  EDITOR  needs  position  of 
responsibility,  challenge,  opportunity  in  stabile 
environment.  Knowledgeable,  dedicated,  com¬ 
petent — daily,  weekly,  monthly  news  opera¬ 
tions.  Designed,  managed  daily  tabloid.  Strong 
on  detail,  training,  motivation.  Currently  em¬ 
ployed.  ^x  2269,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  (working),  columnist, 
award-winner.  20  years  experience.  Teacher, 
learner,  sharp  layouts,  deadline,  cost  con¬ 
scious.  Box  2220,  Editor  4  Publi^er. 


MAY  University  of  Wisconsin  graduate  seeks 
challenging  entry-level  reporter's  position  on 
medium-sized  or  metropolitan  daily.  Energetic 
and  a  great  speller.  Write  Box  2166,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 


MATURE  non-drinker,  now  managing  editor 
lOM  daily,  wants  to  relocate  Gulf  Coast  vicin¬ 
ity.  VDT  experience,  but  prefer  non-VDT  copy 
desk,  slot  or  rim.  Climate,  community,  not 
money,  reason  for  seeking  change.  Will  earn 
employer  profit  at  any  job,  any  desk.  Must  give 
at  least  month's  notice.  Best  references,  in¬ 
cluding  present  publisher,  editor.  Box  2228, 
Editor  4  Publisher. 


TALENTED  WRITER— Skilled  in  editing,  VDT, 
layouts,  writing  column,  features,  reporting.  A 
pro.  Sports,  news  background.  Box  2216,  Edi¬ 
tor  4  Publisher. 


VERSATILE,  experienced  reporter  with  BA  who 
meets  deadlines  seeks  position  on  metropoli¬ 
tan  PM  daily.  Prefers  Zones  1,  2,  3  or  5.  Two 
years  on  small  dailies  and  freelance,  covered 
local  government,  features,  general  assign¬ 
ment,  columns,  editorials.  VDT  experienced. 
David  Autry,  109  N  Blue  Ridge  Av,  Culpeper  VA 
22701.  (703)  825-4469. 


VERSATILE,  serious  reporter.  One  year  weekly 
experience  with  hard  news  and  feature.  Take  all 
photos,  VDT  experience,  degree  at  Arizona 
State  tjniversity  and  will  relocate  anywhere. 
John  Spagnoli,  260  Forest  Av,  Woodmere  NY 
11598;  (516)  295-5908. 

You  May  Take  One  Giant  Step... 

toward  a  better  job 
by  placing  your  ad  in  E&P's 
Positions  Wanted  section! 


SPORTSWRITER  and  copyeditor  looks  for  post 
with  3(>50  circulation  paper  in  any  Zone.  I've 
covered  preps,  colleges,  pros  while  layiiv  out 
8-16  page  section.  Familiar  with  2  VDT  sys¬ 
tems,  let  me  grow  further  while  helping  your 
paper.  Box  2183,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  with  five  years  experieiKe 
seeks  challenging  sports  reporting  beat  on 
50,000  daily.  Imaginative,  dedicated.  Box 
2225,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

VETERAN  EDITOR  seeks  position  with  small 
daily  or  weekly.  Your  fine  community  for  my 
family.  My  award-winning  background  (20 
years)  for  you.  R  Reed.  60  N  Middleton,  Frank¬ 
lin  IN  46131;  (317)  736-6675. 

YOUNG,  aggressive  '80  J-grad  with  large  metro 
daily  internship  desires  daily  entry-level  report- 
ingposition,  any  Zone.  Steve  (206)671-9581, 
772-2771. 

_ FREELANCE _ 

DENVER  BASED  FREELANCER  available  to 
cover  Zone  8  as  stringer/correspondent.  Sea¬ 
soned  editor,  reporter,  photographer;  stringer 
for  Ad  Age,  Ski  Area  Management,  CPS,  Energy 
Today.  Ready,  dependable,  familiar  with  re¬ 
gion.  News,  features,  profiles.  Call  (303)  831- 
1981. 

_ PRODUCTION _ 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER— Knowledgeable 
front  to  back.  Proven  record  and  highest  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  2194,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM  SUPERINTENDENT  or  Produc¬ 
tion  Manager— 30  years  experience  in  metro¬ 
politan  and  small  dailies.  Experience  on  multi¬ 
press  operations.  Box  2255,  Editor  4  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHER 

PHOTCXIRAPHER,  28,  with  5  years  profession¬ 
al  experience,  seeks  photo  conscious  daily 
newspaper,  any  size,  any  location.  Experienced 
in  darkroom  and  layout  design.  Highly  self- 
motivated,  work  well  with  people,  I  guarantee 
200%  effort,  consistently.  Box  2197,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 

PHOTOJOURNAUSM 

INTUITIVE  AND  IMAGINATIVE  photojournalist 
with  freelance  experience  on  newspapers  and 
four  years  with  UPl  as  a  "stringer"  and  practic¬ 
al  experience,  seeks  newspaper  position.  Good 
portfolio  and  resume.  -Will  relocate.  Dennis 
Mosso,  Maple  St.  Vintondale  PA  15961. 

PHOTOJOURNALIST.  Experienced.  Looking 
for  job  on  daily  in  Zone  9  or  7. 8.  Seeks  to  grow 
at  good  paper.  Excellent  worker.  Knows  layout. 
Anxious  and  ready  to  work.  Box  2196,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 

TALENTED,  YOUNG,  EXPERIENCED  photo- 
journalist  wants  to  grow  with  mid-sized  com¬ 
munity  paper  in  Zones  8,  9  or  western  7.  Staff 
photographer  16.0(X)  daily,  UPl-Oenver  strin¬ 
ger.  Will  be  available  for  interviews  this  sum¬ 
mer.  R  Wilking,  PO  Box  1719,  Boulder  CO 
80306;  (303)  442-2804. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  Robert  U.  Brown 


Compulsory  licensing 

Compulsory  licensing  of  news  repor¬ 
ters  now  exists  in  Brazil,  Colombia,  Cos¬ 
ta  Rica,  Honduras,  Panama,  Peru  and 
Venezuela,  to  mention  only  the  nations  in 
this  hemisphere.  It  is  close  to  being  a  fact 
in  the  Dominican  Republic,  Argentina, 
Chile  and  Trinidad,  and  has  been  prop¬ 
osed  in  Puerto  Rico. 

The  idea  that  some  “colegio”  should 
have  the  right  to  decide  who  can  practice 
journalism  in  a  country  should  be  disturb¬ 
ing  to  everyone.  Unfortunately,  promo¬ 
ters  of  licensing  have  sold  the  idea  that 
this  is  a  way  to  enforce  “standards”  on 
journalists.  As  a  practical  matter,  the 
“standards”  are  usually  those  set  by  the 
government  that  sponsors  the  “colegio” 
and  gives  it  the  myth  of  independence. 

What  happens  to  a  person  who  wants  to 
practice  journalism  in  one  of  these  coun¬ 
tries,  who  has  a  degree  in  journalism  but 
didn’t  go  to  the  right  school? 

In  Costa  Rica,  a  U.S.  citizen  named 
Stephen  Schmidt  faces  a  two-year  jail 
sentence  for  working  as  a  reporter  for  the 
English-language  Tico  Times.  He  is 
charged  with  the  “Illegal  Practice  of  Jour¬ 
nalism.” 

Schmidt  was  a  reporter  covering  the 
mid-year  meeting  of  the  Inter  American 
Press  Association  in  Costa  Rica  a  year 
ago  and  acknowledged  to  that  group  he 
was  working  illegally  as  a  reporter.  It  was 
a  challenge  to  the  local  authorities  and 
they  have  accepted  it  by  indicting  him. 

“My  crime?”  Schmidt  says,  is  “I  have 
used  my  eyes  and  my  ears,  and  have  writ¬ 
ten  about  what  I  have  seen  and  heard.  I 
have  written  articles  for  Costa  Rica  and 
U.S.  publications,  without  being  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Colegio  de  Periodistas  de  Costa 
Rica  (Professional  Journalists’s  Associa¬ 
tion).  Under  Costa  Rican  law,  only  col¬ 
egio  members  can  work  as  journalists. 

“That  same  law  states  that  only  gradu¬ 
ates  of  the  University  of  Costa  Rica,  or 
graduates  of  foreign  universities  whose 
degrees  have  been  recognized  by  the 
U.C.R.,  can  join  the  colegio.  Well,  I  am 
not  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Costa 
Rica,  and  I  have  no  degree  in  journalism 
from  a  foreign  university,”  he  told  lAPA 
recently. 

“I  have  an  undergraduate  degree  in 
physics  and  mathematics,  and  a  masters 
(licenciatura)  in  journalism.  Unfortunate¬ 
ly,  my  journalism  degree  was  obtained 
after  spending  two  years — and  several 
thousand  dollars — attending  the  Auton¬ 
omous  University  of  Central  America 
(UACA).  I  say  unfortunately,  because 
the  Colegio  de  Periodistas  has  refused  to 
recognize  that  degree,  and  has  sued  me 
for  working  illegally. 

“This  refusal  to  allow  me  to  earn  a 
living  is  only  one  of  a  long  list  of  anoma¬ 


lies  involved  in  the  attempt  to  license 
journalists  in  Costa  Rica.  For  example, 
foreign  correspondents  who  come  to  Cos¬ 
ta  Rica  to  cover  breaking  news  are  re¬ 
quired  by  law  to  register  with  the  colegio 
before  beginning  work.  The  colegio  then 
has  the  right  to  approve  or  deny  the  ap¬ 
plication.  In  practice,  of  course,  this  reg¬ 
ulation  is  violated  regularly.  But  the 
potential  for  abuse  exists  nonetheless. 

“The  law  a'iso  requires  foreigners  to 
have  lived  in  the  country  for  five  years 
before  they  can  join  the  colegio.  How,  I 
wonder,  can  a  foreigner  live  in  Costa  Rica 
five  years,  waiting  to  meet  the  residency 
requirements  for  membership,  if  he  is  not 
allowed  to  work? 

“I  think  it  is  ironic  that  the  colegio  is 
suing  me  now,  after  I  have  publically  de¬ 
fended  the  rights  of  all  Costa  Rican  jour¬ 
nalists.  Several  years  ago  I  was  sued  for 
libel  and  slander  by  a  Canadian  develop¬ 
er.  The  case  reached  the  Costa  Rican 
Supreme  Court.  In  a  landmark  decision, 
the  justices  ruled  that  the  press  not  only 
has  the  right,  but  the  obligation  to  seek 
out  and  report  on  news  of  importance  to 
the  public. 

“And  while  I  was  risking  my  skin  de¬ 
fending — no,  amplifying — the  right  of 
Costa  Rican  journalists,  where  was  the 
colegio?  Where  was  its  lofty  rhetoric  ab¬ 
out  ‘improving  the  profession’?  It  was 
nowhere  to  be  found.  The  colegio  didn’t 
utter  a  sound,  neither  for  nor  against  me. 

“Obligatory  licensing  of  journalists  has 
caused  particular  problems  for  the  small- 
but-dynamic  English-language  press  in 
Costa  Rica.  There  are  few  colegio  mem¬ 
bers  capable  of  reporting  and  writing  in 
English.  The  colegio’s  solution  to  the 
problem:  Have  Spanish-language  repor¬ 
ters  do  the  investigating  and  writing,  then 
have  their  work  translated  into  English 
before  it  is  published. 

“I  don’t  think  I  have  to  tell  you  what 


the  response  of  the  Tico  Times  was  to  that 
suggestion. 

“The  important  point  is  that  the  En¬ 
glish-language  press  in  Costa  Rica  is 
operating  in  ajuridicial  limbo — technical¬ 
ly  illegal,  but  officially  tolerated.  If  I  am 
convicted,  papers  like  the  Tico  Times  will 
be  particularly  vulnerable,  especially 
their  translators,  who  would  probably  be 
called  reporters  in  any  other  country. 

“Let  me  briefly  give  you  the  highlights 
of  the  defense  I  am  planning  to  use  at  my 
trial. 

“I.  Costa  Rican  Constitution:  Costa 
Rica’s  Constitution  guarantees  the  right 
of  expression,  as  well  as  the  right  of  asso¬ 
ciation.  As  far  as  I  can  see,  the  right  to 
associate  implies  the  right  to  not 
associate. 

“2.  Reciprocity:  There  is  a  Treaty  of 
Reciprocity  between  Costa  Rica  and  the 
United  States,  signed  on  the  U.S.’s  be¬ 
half  by  Daniel  Webster.  It  dictates  that  as 
Costa  Ricans  are  treated  in  the  United 
States,  U.S.  citizens  must  be  treated  in 
Costa  Rica.  There  is  no  requirement  that 
Costa  Rican  journalists  belong  to  a  pro¬ 
fessional  association  before  being 
allowed  to  work  in  the  U.S. 

“3.  Legality  of  my  graduate  degree:  My 
diploma  is  signed  by  the  Minister  of 
Education,  and  has  the  same  validity 
under  the  law  as  any  other  licenciatura. 
We  will  argue  that  a  diploma  from  the 
UACA  gives  me  the  same  rights  as  any 
degree  from  the  U.C.R. 

“4.  Inter-American  Human  Rights 
Convention:  I  consider  this  the  most  im¬ 
portant  facet  of  my  defense.  Article  13  of 
the  Convention  states:  Everyone  has  the 
right  to  freedom  of  thought  and  express¬ 
ion.  This  right  includes  freedom  to  seek, 
receive,  and  impart  information  and  ideas 
of  all  kinds,  regardless  of  frontiers,  either 
orally,  in  writing,  in  print,  in  the  form  of 
art,  or  through  any  other  medium  of  one’s 
choice. 

“1  honestly  don’t  see  how  a  country 
like  Costa  Rica,  with  such  a  strong  and 
solid  democratic  tradition,  could  send  a 
person  to  jail  for  seeking,  receiving,  and 
imparting  information.” 


Please  contact  at  the  Tremont 
Hotel  during  ANPA  Week 


LEE  E.  DIRKS 

•  Broker 

•  Appraiser 

•  Consultant 

Serving  Newspaper 
Owners  and  Publishers 

Suite  3343,  100  Renaissance  Center 
Detroit,  Mich.  48243 
313-25^0080 
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Dave  Anderson 
and  John  M.Crewdson 
of  The  New'YbrkTlnies 
win  Pulitzer  Prizes  for 


1981 


1918  The  New  York  Times,  “for  the 

most  disinterested  and  meritorious 
public  service  rendered  by  an  American 
newspaper”— complete  and  accurate 
coverage  of  the  news  of  the  war. 

1923  Alva  Johnston,  for  distin¬ 
guished  reporting  of  scientific  news. 
1926  Ekiward  M.  Kingsbury,  for  the 
most  distinguished  editorial  of  the 
year  on  the  Hundred  Neediest  Cases. 

1930  Russell  Owen,  for  graphic  news 
dispatches  from  the  Byrd  Antarctic 
Expedition. 

1932  Walter  Duranty,  for  dispas¬ 
sionate  interpretative  reporting  of  the 
news  horn  Russia. 

1934  Frederick  T.  Birchall,  for 

unbiased  reporting  of  the  news  from 
Germany. 

1935  Arthur  Krock,  for  distin¬ 
guished  correspondence,  impartial  and 
analytical  Washington  coverage. 

1936  Lauren  D.  Lyman,  for  distin¬ 
guished  reporting:  a  world  beat  on  the 
departure  of  the  Lindberghs  for 
England. 

1937  Anne  O'Hare  McCormick,  for 
distinguished  foreign  correspondence: 
dispatches  and  special  articles 

from  Europe. 

1937  William  L.  Laurence,  for 

distinguished  reporting  of  the  Tercen¬ 
tenary  Celebration  at  Harvard,  shared 
with  four  other  reporters. 

1938  Arthur  Krock,  for  distin¬ 
guished  Washington  correspondence. 

1940  Otto  D.  Tolischus,  for  articles 
from  Berlin  explaining  the  economic 
and  ideological  background  of  war- 
engaged  Germany. 

1941  The  New  York  Times,  special 
citation  “for  the  public  education 
value  of  its  foreign  news  reports, 
exemplified  by  its  scope,  by  its  excel¬ 
lence  of  writing,  presentation  and 
supplementary  background  informa¬ 
tion,  illustration  and  interpretation.” 

1942  Louis  Stark,  for  distinguished 
reporting  of  important  labor  stories. 

1943  Hanson  W.  Baldwin,  for  a 

series  of  articles  reporting  a  tour  of 
the  Pacific  battle  areas. 

1944  The  New  York  Times,  "for  the 

most  disinterested  and  meritorious 
service  rendered  by  an  American 
newspaper” — a  survey  of  the  teaching 
of  American  history. 


1945  James  B.  Reston,  for  news 

dispatches  and  interpretative  articles 
on  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Security 
Conference. 

1946  Amaldo  Cortesi,  for  distin¬ 
guished  correspondence  from 
Buenos  Aires. 

1946  William  L.  Laurence,  for  his 

eyewitness  account  of  the  atomic 
bombing  of  Nagasaki  and  articles  on 
the  atomic  bomb. 

1947  Brooks  Atkinson,  for  a  distin¬ 
guished  series  of  articles  on  Russia. 

1949  C.  P.  Tnissell,  for  “consistent 

excellence  in  covering  the  national 
scene  from  Washington.” 

1950  Meyer  Berger,  for  “a  distin¬ 
guished  example  of  local  reporting” — 
an  article  on  the  killing  of  13  people  by 
a  berserk  gunman. 

1951  Arthur  Krock.  a  special 
commendation  for  his  exclusive  inter¬ 
view  with  President  Truman  as  “the 
outstanding  instance  of  national 
reporting  in  1950.” 

1951  Cyrus  L.  Sulzberger,  special 
citation  for  exclusive  interview  with 
Archbishop  Stepinac  of  Yugoslavia. 

1952  Anthony  H.  Leviero,  for 

distinguished  reporting  on  national 
affairs. 

1953  The  New  York  Times,  special 

citation  for  its  Sunday  Review  of  the 
Week  Section  which  “for  17  years  has 
brought  enlightenment  and  intelligent 
commentary  to  its  readers.” 

1955  Harrison  E.  Salisbury,  for  a 

series  of  articles  based  on  his  six  years 
in  Russia. 

1955  Arthur  Krock,  a  special 

citation  for  distinguished  correspond¬ 
ence  from  Washington. 

1956  Arthur  Daley,  for  his  sports 
column,  “Sports  of  The  Times.” 

1957  James  B.  Reston.  for  distin¬ 
guished  reporting  from  Washington. 

1958  The  New  York  Times,  for  its 
distinguished  coverage  of  foreign 
news. 

1960  a  .  M.  Rosenthal,  for  perceptive 
and  authoritative  reporting 
from  Poland. 

1963  Anthony  Lewis,  for  his  distin¬ 
guished  reporting  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 


1964  David  Halberstam,  for  his 
distinguished  reporting  from 
South  Vietnam. 

1968  J  .  Anthony  Lukas,  for  “a 

distinguished  example  of  local 
reporting” — an  article  on  a 
murdered  18-year-oki  giri  and 
the  two  different  lives  she  led. 

1970  Ada  Louise  Huxtable,  archi¬ 
tecture  critic,  for  distinguished 
criticism. 

1971  Harold  C.  Schonbe^,  mu«c 
critic,  for  distinguished  criticism. 

1972  The  New  York  Time^  “for  a 

distinguished  example  of  meritorious 
public  service  by  a  newspaper  through 
the  use  of  its  journalistic  resources” 

— publication  of  the  Pentagon  Papers. 

1973  Max  Frankel,  for  his  coverage 
of  Preadent  Nixon’s  visit  to  China, 

a  distinguished  example  of  reporting  on 
international  affairs. 

1974  Hedrick  Smith,  for  his  coverage 
of  the  Soviet  Union  in  1973,  a 
distinguished  example  of  reporting 

on  foreign  affairs. 

1976  Sydney  H.  Schanbeig,  for  his 

coverage  of  the  fall  of  Cambodia, 
a  distinguished  example  of  reporting 
on  foreign  affairs. 

1976  Walter  W.  (“Red”)  Smith,  for  his 

Sports  of  The  Times  column,  an 
example  of  distinguished  criticism. 

1978  Henry  Kamm,  chief  Asian 

diplomatic  corre^wndent.  for  calling 
attention  to  the  plight  of  Indochinese 
refugees,  an  outstanding  example  of 
reporting  on  foreign  affairs. 

1978  Walter  Kerr,  drama  critic,  for 
his  theater  criticism,  an  outstanding 
example  of  distinguished  criticism. 

1978  William  Safire,  Op-Ed  Page 
columnist,  for  his  columns  on  the 
Bert  Lance  affair,  an  example 

of  distinguished  commentSLiy. 

1979  Russell  Baker,  for  his 

“Observer”  column,  an  example  of 
distinguished  commentary. 

1981  Dave  Anderson,  for  his  Sports 
of  The  Times  column.  An  example  of 
distinguished  commentary  on  sports. 

1981  John  M.  Crewdson,  for  his 
coverage  of  illegal  aliens  and  immigration. 
A  distinguished  example  of  reporting  on 
national  affairs. 


^1)C  |)ork  ^itncs,  and  members  of  its  staff,  have  won 
48  Pulitzer  Awards.  More  than  any  other  newspaper. 


Teacher  Esther  Garcia  signs  the  voices  of  Sesame  Street  characters  for  deaf  children. 

How  a  newspaper  became 
their  ear  to  the  world. . . 

The  Sesame  Street  characters  mesmerized  the  5,000  laughing  children 
in  El  Paso's  County  Coliseum. 

Another  100  children,  however,  watched  the  show  in  silence. 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  clamor  and  cheer,  color  and  lights,  these  children, 
all  deaf,  watched  the  jolly  movements  of  Big  Bird,  the  Count,  Ernie  and 
Bert  as  their  teacher  translated  into  sign  language  the  humorous 
cartoon  voices. 

The  children  were  treated  to  the  show  by  the  El  Paso  Herald-Post.  In  its 
centennial  year,  it  was  another  demonstration  by  the  newspaper  that  it 
lives  by  its  motto,  "The  Newspaper  That  Serves  Its  Readers."^ 


El  Paso 
Herald-Post 


a  Scripps-Howard  newspaper 
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